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Fewer Laws, More Moral Force 


Two potent factors in the present business situa- 
tion are the foreign exchange market and labor 
conditions. The unsettlement of the foreign ex- 
change market, depressing rates on European ex- 
change in the New York market, is finding its 
reflection in a curtailment of exports and this is 
certain to continue until some means is found of 
bringing European exchange more nearly to a parity 
with dollar exchange. The present prosperity can 
be traced very largely to inflated credits, to ex- 
travagance and to a shortage of world production. 
So far very little has been done toward relieving 
this situation. 

There has been much loose talk concerning legis- 
lation as a remedial measure in reducing living 
cost in this country, but no one well grounded in 
fundamentals of economics regards this as more 
than a temporary measure and most students look 
upon much of it as sheer political buncombe. In 
war times artificial interference is sometimes nec- 
essary but seldom can it be justified as a perma- 
nent policy in time of peace. Price fixing was 
resorted to in order to bridge over the period 
when the law of supply and demand temporarily 
was thrown out of balance, but attempts to continue 
price fixing as a remedial measure have failed to 
produce the desired results; in fact, it is a serious 
question if it has not had an adverse rather than 
a beneficial effect. 

The labor situation is serious and while tempo- 
rarily there may be a better disposition on the part 
of organized labor to codperate with capital in 
averting strikes, yet there is sufficient interference 
thru the cessation of productive activities to be 
a serious factor. It is estimated by Stephen C. 
Mason, president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, that the cost to the United States 
thru strikes and threatened strikes in the last eight 
months has averaged $10,000,000 a day. It would 
seem timely for the leaders of both the manufac- 
turers and the laboring element in this country to 
attempt to get together on some form of arbitra- 
tion basis to prevent this enormous economic loss; 
not only to this country, but to the world. 


There is a moral phase to this whole situation 
which most people either lose sight of or ignore. 
It is just as binding as was the moral force that 
took upward of three million Americans into 
France as soldiers to fight for a world democracy 
against Teutonic autocracy. Strikes and threatened 
strikes and shorter hours curtail production at a 
time when there is a decided shortage in practically 
all of the essentials. The world’s reserves have 
been depleted to an extent never before known in 
the history of the living generation. Naturally, 
with no reserve supplies to bridge us over in event 
of famine, serious crop failure or other disasters, 
which manifest themselves here and there in the 
world from time to time, the situation is serious, 
and it is the duty of every nation and of every 
people to encourage in every way possible the re- 
plenishment of these reserves as rapidly as pos- 
sible. But the first thing that is essential is the 


feeding and clothing of the impoverished people in 
the war zones, and the productive capacity of 
practically all of the civilized nations will be needed 
for some time to come to produce this result. Yet 
in America we are, and have been for eight months, 
haggling over wage scales and manufacturers’ 
profits to an extent that involves an estimated daily 
loss of $10,000,000, according to Mr. Mason, while 
people in Europe are suffering and even dying from 
starvation. 

Higher wages are not likely to make labor any 
better satisfied in the long run than it is at the 
present time, so long as the same spirit of individual 
greed manifests itself in labor circles as it has 
in business cireles at times. The one thought 
which should be paramount in the world today, the 
real secret of existence; namely, service one to 
another and to the Creator, seems to be lost sight 
of very largely in the business world by both ele- 
ments, labor and representatives of capital. It 
has been said that the, real cause of the European 
war was that the world had swung too far toward 
materialism and away from the spiritualistic side 
(using this in the broad sense) and in this de- 
velopment, Germany and her Teutonic allies had 
outstretched all others, throwing the world out of 
balance. 


Whether this was the fundamental cause or not, 
there is evidence all thru the history of the last 
five years that Germany and her allies had pinned 
their faith almost entirely upon might and material 
force to overcome French and other allied ideals and 
right. Someone has said that there was danger in 
the present situation because of the continuation 
of this thought, for in this country and in Euro- 
pean countries there is still evidence of a strife 
to accomplish an end thru material force rather 
than by spiritual and intellectual attainments. 

Oftimes high ideals fail because of attempts to 
put them into effect thru the use of material force. 
The present day tendency to reach an idealistic 
state of government thru means of anarchy—not 
theoretical but as that term is generally understood 
and as it is exemplified by bolshevism—is present- 
ing a serious problem. Offsetting this is another 
tendency which is manifesting itself in this coun- 
try; namely, that of ‘‘syndicalism’’ of labor. Any 
effort to disregard trade unions and to unite into 
one common force or syndicate all labor and to 
array it against capital is just as much a menace 
to Government and prosperity as is Bolshevism, if 


‘it is carried to the extreme. Syndicalism may de- 


feat Socialism, but it may lead to chaos unless 
properly and carefully directed. The danger lies 
in the abuse of the power involved. Labor is 
entitled to a fair return but labor must cease to 
spend its entire wage income and contribute the 
part saved to financing the world’s enterprises or 
else revert to primeval conditions, 

The moment a wage earner saves money and 
invests it in a home, or productive enterprise or 
deposits it in a savings bank or buys Government 
bonds, he becomes a capitalist because his savings 


Nation’s Need 


are a part of the world’s capital. The contented 
man is he who has saved out of his earnings funds 
to safeguard him against adverse conditions such 
as sickness. At the same time that nest egg is 
working to expand the productive forces of the 
country. This is an element of service. The mil- 
lionaire can use only such of his income as is nee- 
essary to meet his personal expenses; all other 
funds which he possesses or controls must either 
be hoarded (and in that instance do him no good), 
or must be utilized in the development and opera- 
tion of enterprises which contribute to the public 
good. 

Governmental supervision steps in to prevent 
misuse of the power of accumulated wealth to the 
disadvantage of the weak, but so far governmental 
supervision and regulation has not stepped in to 
any marked extent to avert the danger of any mis- 
use of power which may be involved in labor syn- 
dicalism. It is doubtful if the leaders in the pres- 
ent trade union movement have any such an end 
in mind in their tendency to disregard trades in the 
organization of labor against capital. But these 
movements grow and frequently become a menace 
thru radicals sweeping from power the more von- 
servative leaders. 

What is needed in this country at the present 
time is less legislation of a haphazard character 
and more exercise of intellectual and moral force. 
Ani instance is found in the situation in Washing- 
ton where politics has been allowed to overshadow 
all other factors too frequently. The League of 
Nations is still a point of controversy while Europe 
is aflame; the railroads, which are the largest and 
most potent factors in our industrial situation, are 
struggling against bankruptcy, while Congress plays 
politics; constructive legislation seems to be lost 
sight of; our industrial needs are ignored at a time 
when Congress and every other branch of the Gov- 
ernment should be striving to stimulate increased 
production in order that impoverished Europe may 
be supplied with the things required to make those 
countries self supporting and to enable them to con- 
tribute their share to the world’s progress. 

The time is not far distant when the people of 
this country will be forced to think and think fast, 
if they do not voluntarily take upon themselves the 
individual duty of contributing to a solution of 
these serious problems. The continuation of the pres- 
ent course inevitably will lead to business depres- 
sion and an unsettled condition, for business can not 
struggle against such adverse currents as are now 
being encountered without a resultant slowing 
down all along the line. The present course of 
reducing cost of living by legislation and at the 
same time indulging in a progressive alternative 
advance in wages and commodities leads only in 
one direction; namely, to a higher level of prices. 
But there is a limit and this will prove to be a 
stone wall which will halt our industrial and busi- 
ness activities. Then when there are two or three 
men for every one job available people will think. 
Such a condition cam be averted by the hearty eco- 
operation of both labor and capital. 
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Lumber Salesmen Should Be Prepared 
to Give the Facts to the Buyer 


A concern in Utica, N. Y., that uses considerable 
lumber in the manufacture of its product, writing 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week among 
other things says: 

‘*An honest looking salesman for a very large 
concern was quoting lumber yesterday and he said, 
‘Do you know that lumber will keep advancing for 
the next five years because the larger lumber mills 
of the South are closing down rather than pay the 
large excess profits taxes to the Government and the 
smaller mills can not supply the demand?’ Some 
little time ago, just after the Hughes insurance 
investigation and clean up in life insurance com- 
panies in New York State, an Equitable Life man 
said to me, ‘Do you know the big Equitable Life 
Insurance Co. actually considered throwing up its 
business and closing up on account of being in- 
vestigated?’ 

‘Gentlemen, why not start a little propaganda 
to increase production, reduce costs, thereby reduc- 
ing your selling prices, assisting all industries to 
start ahead and do something instead of conjuring 
up fool things to say to induce everyone to buy at 
constantly advancing prices?’’ 

Such statements as that attributed to this sales- 
man certainly are not calculated to reflect credit 
upon or redound to the benefit of the lumber indus- 
try. Really, it is about time that the lumber manu- 
facturers were removing this impression that seems 
to be growing more prevalent among buyers of lum- 
ber that mills are closing down and production is 
being retarded in order to avoid paying excess 


profits taxes. It will be remembered that at a re- 
cent conference in Chicago that question was asked 
of Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, and his reply 
was that normal production was not being held back 
by the excess profits tax law but that naturally, 
under the interpretation of the law as announced by 
the Treasury Department, mills in the South would 
not be likely to inaugurate night runs in order to 
bring about abnormal production. He showed that 
owing to labor shortage and labor inefficiency in 
addition to unusually adverse weather conditions, 
lumber production in the South was only about 70 
percent of normal, but that every effort was being 
made by manufacturers to bring the production 
up to normal as quickly as possible. 

Salesmen who are unaware of the actual causes of 
the present lumber prices ought to be made ac- 
quainted with those causes and be prepared to dis- 
cuss them intelligently with buyers of lumber. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes it is the sin- 
cere desire of lumber manufacturers generally to 
restore production to a normal basis and none would 
welcome more heartily the return to normal of labor 
efficiency. 


The Timber Holder Renders Service 
in Meeting the Future Need 


In the interest of a full discussion of the gen- 
eral subject of forestry the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
prints on page 40 a contribution from Isaiah Skeels 
in which those who invest their money in timber 
without operating it are discussed in a somewhat 
critical fashion. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of course will not 
be understood as agreeing in full with its con- 
tributor merely because it sees fit to publish his 
article. It has its value as a stimulant to thought. 
It makes a rough diagnosis without prescribing any 
remedy, except the one which has already been 
suggested by others of placing the problems of 
timber carrying and forestry development upon the 
broad shoulders of the Federal Government. 

It is, of course, obvious that in carrying timber 
as an investment man has demonstrated his marked 
inferiority to nature. When the pioneer settler 
establishes himself in the untracked wilderness 
embarrassed by his heritage of trees upon ground 
needed for the raising of the food crop, he at least 
does not find these trees encumbered by carrying 
charges brought down from the uncounted years 
during which the forest has stood. It is only when 
it has become human property that it assumes a 
value upon which compound interest and taxation 
ean begin their work of increment. 

While this is so it by no means follows that the 
man who buys timber for the purpose of selling 
it again at some future time is prima facie an 
enemy of the public. If we are to have any timber 
supply in the future, someone must own it. In as 
far as the title remains in private hands the owners 
must do the best they can with it. It may be that 
the Government could better perform the task, but 
at least it has not thus far assumed it. 

In the interim the investments in timber must 
follow the same economic laws which control the 
flow of capital into any other form of enterprise. 
Capital will not come in unless there is a reasonable 
prospect of profit. If capital has come in and has 
become imprisoned thru failure to realize its ex- 
pectations it will burst out again at the first oppor- 
tunity and with the least sacrifice possible, and 
shun further repetitions of the experience. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repeats, that the 
future generation as well as the present will need 
its timber supply, and it is those who are holding 
timber rather than those who are cutting it who 
are meeting that future need. Speculation is, of 
course, a deplorable thing. We all shy at the word, 
but the world has never been greatly advanced by 
the man who will never put a dollar into anything 
until he can be sure of its safe emergence with a 
whole family of smaller coin. 

With these few qualifying remarks Mr. Skeels’ 
article can probably be read with interest, as draw- 
ing attention to another important angle of the 
forestry problem. 
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Asa Palliative for Unrest Work- 
man Urges Education 


The high cost of ignorance to both employer and 
employee is the theme of an interesting communica- 
tion, appearing on page 48, received by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN from a workman employed in an 
eastern lumber plant, who signed his full name and 
address but requested that they be not printed. 
His wish will be respected, tho otherwise the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be glad to introduce 
to its readers by name a working man who not only 
thinks but who knows how to express his thoughts, 
and who is laudably ambitious to better his con- 
dition in life, not by agitating for ever increasing 
wages regardless of the value of the service given 
in return, or by participating in strikes to enforce 
such demands, but by mentally equipping himself 
to be worth more money to his present or future em- 
ployers. 

This is strange doctrine indeed in these days of 
fake nostrums prescribed by charlatans for the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the working man, 
and a still stranger example to his fellows for a 
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man to set who evidently possesses sufficient intel- 
ligence and native ability to become a union busi- 
ness agent—granting that that pursuit requires 
brains or any mental equipment other than pure 
nerve—and ‘‘ pull down’’ $75 or $100 a week for 
keeping the cauldron of discontent well stirred. 

Evidently the old fashioned idea of performing 
a day’s work for a day’s pay has somehow found 
lodgment in the mind of this young man—per- 
haps a result of early training. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN desires to caution him that if he 
doesn’t get rid of that notion, and also drop his 
curious ideas about acquiring knowledge and _be- 
coming more eflicient generally, he is in serious dan- 
ger of amounting to something some day. Plenty 
of his fellow workmen could tell him that the proper, 
and indeed the only, way for the downtrodden 
working man to better his condition is to know as 
little as possible, work as little as possible, and 
howl continuously for more pay. 

There is in this communication from the pen of 
a working man considerable food for thought for 
both employer and employee. Hardly anyone will 
be willing to concede that ignorance is the sole or 
even the main cause of the present unrest, or that 
universal education would be a panacea, but the 
writer of the article speaks sober truth when he 
says that it is impossible to reason with an ignorant 
man, and that education in fundamental economic 
principles and business methods is absolutely es- 
sential for a proper understanding and codperation 
between employer and employee. 


Give the Lay Press the Facts 
About Lumber 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had occasion 
more than once to comment upon the distorted and 
inaccurate articles regarding the lumber industry 
published in the daily press. There has come to 
hand an editorial published in the News, of Detroit, 
Mich., which is so far from the truth that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to call it to the at- 
tention of lumbermen thruout the country, and to 
urge that they take particular care to see that 
local newspapers are supplied with authentic infor- 
mation regarding the lumber industry, and that 
where such articles are printed measures are taken 
te promptly refute inaccurate statements and de- 
ductions. The editorial referred to in the News 
starts out with the following alleged quotation 
from Chief Forester Graves: ‘‘Our forests are 
drained to support foreign factories in order that 
they may meet American needs for articles that 
might be produced here.’’ The editorial goes on 
to say that this is peculiarly interesting to the peo- 
ple of Detroit because ‘‘thousands are without 
homes, and every opportunity is being put forth to 
build houses with material at unprecedented 
prices.’’ The editorial continues: 


The embargo has never been popular in this coun- 
try, but an embargo on the exportation of lumber 
would be justified and sane, and is necessary if we 
are to have lumber or even trees much longer. There 
has been no sanity displayed in the harvesting of our 
vast wealth of forestry resources. With the one aim 
of converting the whole crop into money in the shortest 
time possible, the tree butchers have cut ripe and un- 
ripe together. No thought was given to renewing the 
growth. No protection against fire and erosion was 
prepared that the natural process of reforestation 
a take place. The lands were denuded and aban- 
doned, 

The people were amazed that the lumber interests 
clamored for protection. They wanted a tariff of as 
much per thousand as they could get. “Why should 
an industry which conserves nothing and which exports 
freely need protection?” asked the people. The knots 
in the lumber answered. 

Why is there so little clear lumber in the American 
market? Look over the material that is going into the 
houses in Detroit; from it one would conclude that 
the lumber industry was on its last legs; that nothing 
but cull stuff was longer available. But there are 
good trees in the western and southern forests. Mil- 
lions of feet of clear lumber are produced annually, 
but most of it is not sold in the American market. 
The deforested countries of the world bid for it and, 
as the chief forester says, “Our forests are drained to 
support foreign factories.” The cry of the lumber 
interests for protection was prompted by the desire 
to shut out the cull lumber from Canadian forests in 
order that thus the American market could be forced 
to accept the cull stuff of our mills. 

If the next generation is to use lumber at all, an 
immediate reversal of policy must be brought about 
with reference to forestry and lumbering. And the 
new policy must include no tariff protection, no ex- 
portation, strict regulation of lumbering methods, for- 
est preservation and sane, systematic reforestation. 
— of the United States are vitally interested 
n 8. 


In the first place an examination of the official 
Government report of lumber exported in 1918 re- 
veals the following figures: 


Logs and round timber........... 33,980,000 feet 


Timber hewn and sawed.......... 106,217,000 feet 
Boards, planks and deals......... 1,067,709,000 feet 
Ne ee 109,929,000 feet 

BES asics saeA ewes Sa ae Se eee 1,317,835,000 feet 


In 1918 the production of lumber was 32,000,- 
000,000 feet, so that the amount exported amounted 
to only 4.1 percent of the total production. Of the 
amount exported the figures show that a large part, 
if not the major part, contained knots. It is perti- 
nent to state also that in Europe knots in lumber 


are not considered a defect, but in many cases en- 
hance its value in the eyes of the purchasers because 
of their decorative attributes. While the export 
figures do not show how much of the lumber ex- 
ported was clear, it is well to state that more clear 
jumber than normally was exported, this clear lum- 
ber being used for airplane construction. No right 
thinking or informed paper could object to the ex- 
portation of airplane lumber because of its absolute 
necessity in conducting the war. 

One of the things lumbermen have justly prided 
themselves on is the growing use of the correct 
grades for tne purposes intended. Knots do not de- 
tract from the value of boards or dimension used 
in house building. 

In view of its apparent desire to bring about 
lower building costs, it is peculiarly illogical for 
the Detroit News to charge lumbermen with delib- 
erately withholding clear lumber—which would add 
to the building cost if more freely used and would 
not make the house last any longer than where 
built with the lower grades, which for many pur- 
poses are just as well suited as clear lumber. 

Lumbermen more and more are giving their best 
thoughts and plans to the development of a sane 
and satisfactory reforestation policy; they are 
spending thousands and thousands of dollars an- 
nually for fire protection, and are promoting in 
many ways the true conservation of the forest re- 
sources of the United States. To willfully waste 
these forests would be utter folly for lumbermen 
because such a procedure would do away with their 
business and livelihood—a fact they are coming to 
appreciate fully. Europe must be rebuilt and it 
must draw a large part of its forest production 
from this country. If Europe is not rebuilt there 
will be no foreign trade, a situation that would 
react to the severe disadvantage of this country. 
To prevent the exportation of lumber would be silly 
and in view of the small percentage of the annual 
production exported would produce small benefit to 
the citizens of this country. 


Much Suffering May Result from 
Reduced Coal Production 


A lumber manufacturer writing to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from Tampa, Fla., under date of Sept. 
13 says: 

‘“W. Green, international secretary-treasurer of 
United Mine Workers of America, stated at the 
international convention at Cleveland, Sept. 8, that 
wage and hour demands, altho subject to change, 
are substantially a 6-hour day instead of an 8-hour 
day, a 5-day week instead of a 6-day, and an in- 
crease in wages of 25 percent to 40 percent. 

‘*Stated further that ‘we are forced to demand 
shorter hours and a shorter week because of unem- 
ployment at mines.’ 

‘¢This is a sure method of still further increasing 
the high cost of living. 

‘*T was under the impression that there was a 
shortage of labor at the coal mines. I was under 
the impression that there was a shortage of coal, 
not only in the United States but in Europe. 

‘*Still further reduction of the amount of pro- 
duction, especially at this time of the year, will 
prove serious in the North. 

‘*Tt looks as if it would be advisable for every- 
one who can possibly do so to come to Florida this 
winter if he desires to keep warm.’’ 

This statement of the secretary of the United 
Mine Workers as to enforced unemployment at the 
mines does not seem to tally with reports that 
come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the great 
coal using sections of the country, especially in the 
Northwest. For example, a well known lumber 
dealer, who conducts lumber and coal yards in a 
number of towns in the Northwest, was in the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week and said 
that the coal supply thruout the prairie States, 
especially in the Dakotas, was much below normal 
and that unless some means could be devised for 
securing this coal supply within a very short time 
there was grave danger of intense suffering from 
the cold during the coming winter. 

The men who are demanding a 6-hour day, a 
5-day week and a big increase in wages and threat- 
ening to cease production unless these demands are 
granted are giving no thought to the conditions 
that will confront the thousands of men, women 
and children in the prairie States during the com- 
ing winter if no coal supplies are to be had. What 
do these men care for the sufferings of the public 
so long as they can wield an influence that will 
give promise of forcing acquiescence to their de- 
mands? 

No right thinking person would deny the coal 
miner opportunity to secure a living wage and satis- 
factory working conditjons but there is a limit be- 
yond which these demands should not go and it is 
high time that the business and industrial world 
and the farmers lined up to protect their own inter- 
ests and those of the great majority of the people 
who are being made to suffer because of the arro- 
gant demands of organized labor. 


Shall Lumbermen “Sit Tight” or 
Fight the Devil with Fire? 


A southern reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
who is prominently identified with the lumber in- 
dustry, raises an important question in a letter 
received this week, from which the following is 
quoted: 

‘“T am surprised to see that the Associated Press 
has carried the platform of the soviet party born 
in Chicago last week, which goes so far as to en- 
dorse Russian Bolshevism, and to urge ‘direct ac- 
tion,’ which simply means murder and revolution, 
in carrying out its plans. I do not think that the 
newspapers of the country should publish this stuff, 
even if Chicago did feel that it was obliged to per- 
mit the holding of the convention. There is a 
limit to what should be permitted under our guar- 
anty of free speech. This stuff is not free speech, 
but is aimed solely at the complete disruption of 
social order. It certainly is propaganda which 
America not only should frown upon but should 
make impossible to thrive.’’ 

While in fullest accord with the sentiment under- 
lying all that its correspondent says, and especially 
agreeing that the rights of free assemblage and of 
free speech should not and must not be construed 
to permit gatherings and utterances dangerous to 
the public peace and order—as those he refers to 
most certainly are—the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
finds itself unable to assent to the proposition that 
the suppression of news of such developments would 
be beneficial or desirable. So far as the Associated 
Press is concerned the management of that organ- 
ization would reply that it is a national news gath- 
ering and distributing agency with a definite re- 
sponsibility ‘to the public to supply it with news 
of -all important happenings within the United 
States, and that a policy of omitting or suppress- 
ing news would very soon destroy the confidence 
of the public in its service. 

In determining its own policy in such matters the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has given very careful con- 
sideration to the question of whether it should 
ignore developments such as our correspondent has 
called attention to, and has arrived at the conclusion 
that the public should be kept informed of what is 
going on, in order that effective counter action 
may be organized and carried out. For instance, 
following out that policy this paper recently called 
attention, in a front page editorial, to a situation 
fraught with danger; namely, the introduction of 
socialistic and Bolshevistic teachings in our schools 
and colleges. There already has resulted, from the 
publicity thus given, action in various directions 
that is going to make it much more difficult here- 
after for Bolshevistic teachers to secure a foothold 
in any American school or college. On the other 
hand, a policy of silence would have aided and 
abetted their purposes. 

While not attaching undue importance to the 
‘*Communist Labor Party of America,’’ recently 
spawned in Chicago, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
believes that the public should fully understand 
what its aims and purposes are, as it apparently is 
simply another manifestation of a well organized 
and amply financed propaganda having for its ob- 
ject the sovietizing of the United States. While 
such sporadic outcroppings of the movement may 
not be individually formidable in numbers or influ- 
ence, in the aggregate they are of sinister signifi- 
cance. 

The new ‘‘party’’ adopted a platform declaring 
its complete harmony with ‘‘the revolutionary 
working class parties of all countries,’’ and stands 
by ‘‘the principles stated by the third interna- 
tional program adopted at Moscow.’’ Some of the 
other planks read: 

‘We fully recognize the crying need for an im- 
mediate change in the social system. The time for 
parleying and compromise has passed and now it is 
only a question whether the full power remains in 
the hands of the capitalist or the working class. 

‘‘The Communist Labor Party of America has 
as its ultimate aim the overthrow of the present 
system of production, in which the working class is 
mercilessly exploited, and the creation of an in- 
dustrial republic wherein the machinery of pro- 
duction shall be socialized so as to guarantee to 
the workers the full social value of the product of 
their toil. 

‘*To this end we ask the workers to unite with 
the Communist Labor Party of America industrially 
and politically in the struggle for the conquest of 
the State and the powers of government in the 
establishment of a codperative commonwealth. ’’ 

Following the adoption of the above platform 


‘a delegate named John Reed, from New York, pre- 


sented the report of the committee on program and 
labor, which was said to be the most radical decla- 
ration of principles ever issued by a political body. 
The lengthy document is said to have been copied 
almost bodily from the program of the soviet re- 
public of Russia. 

Newspaper accounts of the meeting say that 
police and Department of Justice stenographers 
made verbatim reports of the entire proceedings. 
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Alexander Stoklitsky, a Russian ‘‘red,’’ of the 
most virulent type, was a leading spirit in the 


meeting. Wheth r the authorities purpose arrests. 


is not known, alilio it was hinted that such action 
might follow. 

The very notable increase in the amount and 
variety of Bolshevistie literature in circulation in 
Chicago, and presumably in other cities also, is 
another comparatively recent development of evil 
significance. Anarchistic pamphlets of the sort 
that formerly were obtainable only at a few ob- 
scure bookstalls in the foreign districts of the west 
and north sides, well known to the police as hang- 
outs for local ‘‘reds,’’ are now openly displayed 
in great variety in the windows as well as on the 
tables of some of the large book stores within the 
Loop. Moreover, these periodicals and pamphlets 
are attractively gotten up, well printed and cleverly 
illustrated with cartoons and other drawings, effee- 
tively appealing to the illiterate as well as to the 
more intelligent nibblers at the bait of Bolshevism. 
Evidently plenty of money is supplied from some 
source for this printed propaganda, which is sold 
at very low prices, hardly covering the cost of 
printing. It is interesting to note, in this connec- 
tion, that newspaper cable dispatches from Spain 


this week tell of a widespread and thoroly organ- 
ized campaign of Bolshevistic propaganda in that 
country and mentions as the outstanding feature 
thereof the flooding of the country with attractively 
printed and illustrated literature. Perhaps it would 
be too hasty a conclusion to assume that the same 
hands are pulling the strings in both countries, but 
the facts are decidedly suspicious. 

Is not the time fully ripe for a systematic, well 
organized and sufficiently financed campaign of edu- 
cation in sound Americanism and fundamental eco- 
nomic and social truths among the foreign and 
the uneducated class of our population, as an anti- 
dote to the subtle poison of Bolshevism now being 
so assiduously spread? Closing our eyes to what 
is going on all about us will not remedy the situa- 
tion. Bolshevism gains its recruits mostly from 
the uneducated—who are rapidly being educated, 
but in the wrong way. 

Some very valuable and practical suggestions 
along this line were made by Arch C. Klumph, of 
the Cuyahoga Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, in an 
address delivered by him at the annual convention 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
held at Detroit last week. Mr. Klumph said in 
part: 


‘¢Every lumber association in this country, 
whether a local, State or national association, should 
immediately devise ways and means of getting 
loyal American literature to all the employees of 
every one of their members. Get it into their pay 
envelopes. Subscribe for periodicals and pamphlets 
for them. If you see a mighty good speech made 
on the subject of Americanism versus Bolshevism, 
have enough copies printed to see that every one of 
your employees gets one. This is the only way you 
will kill this lurking evil. If you could but realize 
the vast quantity of literature that has been pour- 
ing into this country from the Bolshevists of Russia, 
aided by the Socialists of America, you would be 
more than startled. Your employees, or at least 
some of them, receive this literature weekly, and 
all this time you are going on with your eyes closed 
and resting in the conceit that all is well.’’ 

Nothing need be added to Mr. Klumph’s preg- 
nant words, except to express the earnest hope that 
the suggestions made will be carried into immediate 
effect by every employer in the lumber industry. 
United effort along this line will bury socialistic 
and Bolshevistic propaganda under an avalanche 
of sound and patriotic literature from which it will 
never be able to ‘‘ dig out.’’ 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The Call for Cypress 


There is a long line of buyers waiting for every- 
thing the cypress producers can put on the market. 
Hence the situation has every element of strength 
and there is a decided upward tendency of prices, 
restrained only by manufacturers holding quota- 
tions unchanged in an effort toward price stabiliza- 
tion. Production remains close to normal but it 
is very difficult to replenish the low and badly 
broken stocks in view of the great demand. The 
country trade in the middle West especially is grow- 
ing impatient for supplies for fall and early winter 
construction, particularly for fencing, and is willing 
to pay premiums on bookings if quick shipments 
could be obtained. Millwork manufacturers are 
preparing for an active business next season, con- 
fident of a great building volume next spring, and 
their demands are already beginning to be felt. 


The Southern Pine Market 


There is a greater stability noted in the southern 
pine market, promoted by a slight quieting down in 
the demand which gives the man- 
ufacturers some hope of eventu- PRODUCTION: 
ally catching up with their order 
files and perhaps building up some 
semblance of stock. In the mean- * 
while this has been favored, ac- 
cording to reports from most mill 
centers, by a slight increase in 
production, brought about by a 
better supply of labor, which also 
is gradually growing in efficiency. 
Some districts, however, still suf- 
fer from a rather acute labor 
shortage, and it is feared that 
this may grow worse on account 
of men leaving for work in the 
harvest fields. Stocks of flooring, 
finish and ceiling are still being 
heavily drawn on and production 
remains under the demand, indi- 
eating that there is much building 
activity in the country. There is, 
however, an apparent exception in 
the case of the Georgia-Florida 
mills, which report a slight fall- 
ing off in the call for dressed 
stock, regarded by them as un- 
usual at this time in view of the 
fact that for a year previously 
no let up in this demand has been 
in evidence. The planing mill 
market has been extremely busy 
for some weeks and has been real- 
izing good prices—which, it might 
be mentioned, are no weaker now 
because of the present, and likely 
only temporary, lull in the de- 
mand. The tendency toward price 
stabilization is steadily extending gouythern Pine 
thruout the South, as the manu- Barometer 
facturers are beginning to realize 
more and more that something must be done to 
assure future prosperity for the industry rather 
than present profits. Logging operations are begin- 
ning to progress more actively, now that most parts 
of the South have enjoyed some days of fair 
weather, and the manufacturers are planning to 
make the most of every opportunity to insure an 
adequate supply of logs next season. The car 
situation continues to be a troublesome and aggra- 
vating factor and prospects are that it may become 
even more so now that the crups are beginning to 
move. During the week ended Sept. 12, 155 mills 
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produced 79,053,000 feet, compared with a normal 
production of 98,173,000; they shipped 70,622,000 
feet and accepted orders totaling 70,389,000 feet. 


Features of the Hardwood Market 


There is an excellent undertone to the hardwood 
market, practically the entire production being 
snatched off the market by domestic buyers at well 
maintained prices and very little remaining to sat- 
isfy the numerous foreign requirements. Many of 
the important distributing centers report a great 
building rush and a remarkably growing industrial 
activity in their districts, which send buyers des- 
perately scrambling for lumber. It has been noted 
by economists that people nowadays buy goods of 
a good deal higher quality than ever before; and 
this is illustrated in the lumber market. It is the 
best grades that are wanted, and they consequently 
are becoming harder and harder to find. It has 
been remarked that never before has the demand 
been go one sided as now, running so heavily toward 
the high grades. That does not mean that the 
common grades are being neglected; there is a 
market for them too, altho it must be admitted that 
many purchases of them are forced because the bet- 
ter stuff is not available. Flooring and finish are 
the scarcest items on the whole hardwood list, ac- 
cording to most reports; and prices are well main- 
tained on everything. In this connection it is well 
to note the growing belief that the crest of the 
price movement has now been reached, altho no 
recession this season is expected. Many retailers 
have given this matter of price much thought and 
have decided against stocking up against the future 
on the ground that prices can go no higher and are 
more likely to go down with the next season. They 
argue this way: Last winter there was an ab- 
normally small cut of logs. The sharp price ad- 
vances of this year were not on account of heavy 
consumption or buying, but because the supply was 
small. The next logging season will soon open, 
and the log cut will be materially increased over 
that of last year, which will alter the situation. 


Conditions on the West Coast 


There has been a general slowing down in the 
Douglas fir industry during the last week or ten 
days, production having slumped off to about 89 
percent of normal after a short period of nearly 
normal activity, and shipments and orders having 
dropped much farther, the latter now being over 
30 percent below the actual production. This does 
not necessarily mean that business is not to be ob- 
tained, but that the manufacturers are reluctant 
under present conditions to accept business that 
can not be shipped promptly and are refusing much 
that is offered in order to get a chance to reduce 
the pile of orders already booked. But this is 
rendered difficult by the persistent car shortage, 
from which there seems no chance of getting away 
especially now that the crops are beginning to go 
forward. The fir producing district as a whole is 
getting only 40 percent of its freight car require- 
ments, it is estimated. This situation is rapidly 
reaching a critical point, for while there are as yet 
no definite reports of any mills curtailing produc- 
tion, many will soon be forced to do so unless sub- 
stantial relief is obtained. Naturally, the manufac- 
turers hesitate to keep on cutting lumber when 
there is no possibility of getting it to market. Dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 6 they put into pile 24,- 
168,000 feet more than they sold, with the yards 
already overflowing with stuff which the car short- 
age has prevented them from shipping out. Asso- 
ciation officials are again appealing to the manu- 


facturers to load out all cars promptly upon receipt 
and to fill them to capacity, and thus to ‘‘do their 
bit’’ toward relieving the acute car shortage. 
Lighter loading in all commodities is indicated in 
the Railroad Administration reports and the urgent 
need for heavy loading should be realized by all 
shippers. During the week ended Sept. 6, 122 
Douglas fir mills produced 77,621,000 feet, com- 
pared with a normal production of 88,132,000; 
shipped 58,517,000 feet and accepted new orders 
calling for 53,453,000 feet, leaving the balance of 
unshipped orders at 96,062,000 feet. 





Demand for North Carolina Pine 


There has been no great change in the North 
Carolina pine market over previous weeks, except 
that demand, as has been noticed 
during the last few days in most 
building goods, has eased off 
somewhat. The call for rough 
stock particularly, even of the 
better grades, shows a recession, 
the only item showing any men- 
tionable activity being 4/4 No. 1 
edge, which moves in quite sizable 
volume and at slightly higher 
prices, mostly to New England 
territory. The call for dressed 
lumber has also been limited, 
with flooring, ceiling and roofers 
getting most of it. The yards 
continue to buy cautiously, un- 
certain of the future as they and 
many prospective builders are. 
However, many of the mills are 
still as heavily oversold as they 
care to be and would not accept 
much business even if it were of- 
fered. Little lumber moves to 
the box makers at this time and 
it is said that they are trying to 
break the market by witholding 
their purchases as long as they 
can; but no doubt any attempt 
of that kind would be unsuccess- 
ful, for kiln dried box stock is 
much below normal supply and 
the air dried is becoming scarcer 
and scarcer. Production by forty- 
seven mills during the week ended 
Sept. 6 totaled 9,400,000 feet, with 
shipments amounting to 8,900,000 
N.C. Pine and orders accepted to 6,120,000 


Barometer feet. 


The Western Pines Situation 


Outside of a slight readjustment of prices, which 
brought no noteworthy revisions, there has been no 
change in the market position of the western pines. 
Business is coming along nicely, but because of 
their policy of refusing orders that do not fit their 
low stocks some mills are making headway in catch- 
ing up with their contracts. The eastern dis- 
tributing centers report slow business, for the 
reason that buyers know it is useless to place orders 
as yet. During the week ended Sept. 6 thirty-five 
Inland Empire mills produced 26,938,000 feet, or 
about 86 percent of normal; shipped 20,008,000 
feet; and accepted orders for 11,450,000 feet. The 
heavy demand for California white and sugar pines 
continues and the mills are straining every effort to 
increase production. During the week ended Sept. 
6 eleven California mills cut a, total of 12,708,000 
feet; shipped 7,135,000 feet; and accepted orders 
for only 3,118,000 feet. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


ADDRESSES OF PORTABLE HOUSE MAKERS 


We understand that during the war a number of 
companies were formed to manufacture portable or 
knock down houses. We would appreciate very much 
if you would give us the names and addresses of some 
of these companies, if you have them on your list.— 
INQuiIRY No. 77. 

[The above inquiry comes from one of the ship 
building corporations which are doing work for 
the United States Shipping Board. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in supplying such of the 
addresses as it has, but this list is not complete and 
it might be well for all who are interested in the 
manufacture of portable or knock down houses to 
write in and secure the address, so that they may 
take up the matter with this large concern.— 
EpITOoR. | 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR METAL LATH 

I ain giving you herewith a list of the most hazard- 
ous positions from a fire proofing standpoint in ordinary 
frame structures : 

1, All bearing partitions of wood studs. 

2. Inside of exterior walls of frame construction. 

8. Basement ceilings, especially over heating plants 
and coal bins. 

4. Under and around stairs. 

5. Inside of closets. 

6. As a base for exterior stucco where stucco is used. 

If metal lath and plaster were substituted for wood 
lath and plaster in these positions and the building 
thoroly firestopped, frame construction would be ren- 
dered fire resistive to a very practical degree. 

The great virtue of metal lath is its ability to 
lengthen the fire retarding value of any plastic coating 
that may be put upon it. It holds this coating in place 
even after the coating has been reduced in strength by 
the action of heat. It so reinforces the plaster as to 
prevent cracks from developing, thereby gaining the 
maximum insulating value before any flame can pass. 

The entire force of the lumber industry should get 
behind such a program because it is not fair to the 
general public to have them constantly in fear of 
living in a firetrap when they use wood frame construc- 
tion, in view of the fact that it is entirely practical to 
make it fire safe. 

There is every reason why the lumber industry 
should take advantage of fire resistive qualities brought 
to it by the use of metal lath—WHARTON CLAY, com- 
missioner, Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers (Inc.), 
Chicago. INQuiry No. 61. 

[The use of metal lath in place of wooden lath in 
certain places of special fire exposure is already ad- 
vocated in recommended codes and accepted in large 
measure on behalf of the lumber industry. The 
locations most commonly indicated for such use 
have hitherto been in applying lath and plaster on 
the backs of fireplaces located in interior partition 
walls; also against all partition spaces and outer 
wall spaces which contain runs of piping from hot- 
air furnaces; also upon the basement ceilings as 
above suggested. 

The first, second, fourth and fifth of the locations 
which Mr. Clay mentions here are an addition to 
standard recommended practice referring to inte- 
riors. Undoubtedly these are locations where it is 
desirable to secure an increased degree of fire re- 
sistance for three distinct reasons. Closets need 
protection because fires often originate in closets 
and inflammable materials are usually stored in 
them. Stairs need protection for the obvious rea- 
son that they afford egress for occupants of the 
floors above in case of fire. Bearing walls and 
partitions if made sufficiently fire resistive will 
carry their load until ample time has been afforded 
the fire department to get in effective work, and 
prevent early structural collapse. 

While the above letter refers particularly to or- 
dinary frame structures this was undoubtedly an 
oversight, as the protection of the wooden interiors 
of brick-walled buildings is even more important 
—because such buildings are usually of larger 
height and area than frame structures. In the 
cities wood and brick structures are expanded in the 
form of flat buildings, housing from two to forty 
families under a single roof. 

Lumbermen are, of course, interested in making 
wooden structures more safe, especially if this can 
be done, not by doing away entirely with wooden 
lath, but merely by substituting metal lath in loca- 
tions which may represent at the maximum perhaps 
10 or 15 percent of the total lath in a frame struc- 
ture, and in brick-wall construction a much smaller 
percentage because obviously in this case the brick 
bearing walls and partitions do not need the added 
resistance of metal lath. 

Such improved interior protection merely makes 
wooden construction more safe without at all in- 
creasing the field where it may lawfully be em- 
ployed. In other words, it does not extend the 
permitted field of wood under the present building 
codes. An entirely different situation, however, is 
presented in the sixth of Mr. Clay’s suggestions, the 
use of metal lath with exterior stucco as an outer 
covering for buildings which otherwise are of the 
same construction as all-frame with the exception 
of an improved fire resisting roof. It is said that tests 


made at the Underwriters Laboratories have shown 
that the customary three ceats of stucco upon metal 
lath resisted the rather extreme fire tests which are 
standard at this laboratory for more than an hour 
with reduction in the carrying strength of the 
wooden studding to 79 percent of the original 
strength. The applied temperature in these tests 
is greater than the exterior of any building would 
be subjected to in a neighborhood fire. There are 
some building ordinances which classify stucco pro- 
tected frame walls with brick outer walls instead of 
with frame, permitting them within the residence 
fire limits where wooden siding and shingles are 
excluded, The tests referred to appear to indicate 
that this is safe practice and if it finds reflection in 
the building codes it will, of course, open a much 
larger building field for the use of wood in our 
cities. The present dearth of housing in Chicago is 
to a considerable extent due to the extension of its 
fire limits a few years ago to exclude the building 
of frame residences from the greater portion of the 
outer open residence sections of the city. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is inclined to credit 
plaster upon metal lath with a considerable degree 
of fire resistance if the plaster coating is intact. 
It appears, however, that in some cases plaster be- 
comes loosened when suddenly exposed to intense 
heat and falls, leaving the lath exposed. 

The lumber industry is, of course, not ready to 
accept without question all the claims made for 
metal lath by the manufacturers of that product, 
nor all of the charges they may make against the 
wooden lath which has so long largely held the field. 
It believes, however, that lumbermen in general 
will be liberally disposed toward the increased use 
of metal lath wherever in the various parts of the 
building the increased fire resistance thereby gained 
appears especially to be suggested. The Associated 
Metal Lath Manufacturers appear to be making a 
thoro engineering study of this subject and it would 
be well for lumbermen also to make special efforts 
to inform themselves regarding it.—Ep1Tor. } 





The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association Has “Arrived” 


Some conventions fall short of expectations, 
others reach expectations but it is seldom that 
there are meetings that excel anything that had 
been hoped for them. It might be said that in 
the latter class was the third annual of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
at Detroit, Mich., last week, a report of its pro- 
ceedings appearing on pages 53, 54 and 55 of 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Not 
that members of the association did not expect a 
well attended and successful meeting, for they 
did and fully planned for it; but its success was 
something more than good attendance, thought- 
ful and able addresses and diseussions and reso- 
lutions on important trade subjects. Perhaps 
the big achievement of the meeting was a con- 
fidence surely born that the National is no longer 
a struggling organization striving for a place in 
lumberdom. 

At previous meetings a recital of the gather- 
ings was more a story of struggle and a spirit 
prevailing ‘‘Shall we go on?’’ and ‘‘Tf we do, 
how can wet?’’ At Detroit, the story was dif- 
ferent. It was noticeable in every look and in 
every action of every member there. The revised 
story of the National is: ‘‘We have arrived! ’’ 
In other words the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association now can be looked upon in 
the lumber world as a stabilized institution. It 
is apparent that at the Detroit meeting the ques- 
tions of membership and amount of dues to be 
paid have been definitely settled. There was a 
long and healthy discussion of the subject and 
out of the discussion came a erystallization of 
the major thought of the membership that it is 
best to confine the drive for membership within 
certain bounds instead of becoming ambitious 
to be an organization of thousands of members, 
which is only possible thru a small annual dues’ 
payment. The National will strive for new 
members, but the drive will be on a basis of 
dues which look more like a worth while pay- 
ment for each member. In that way only the 
cream of the industry in the larger centers may 
be expected to come into the fold. The report 
of the proceedings of the National in this issue 
tells what were the accomplishments of the an- 
nual, but it can not be emphasized too much that 
the National has come to know itself, and with 
a confidence such as was born at the Detroit 
meeting, can not help but grow to be a far- 
reaching influential body in the lumber industry. 
Its guiding spirit is coéperation, not only among 
retailers, but all factors in the trade; and seldom 
does coéperat:on of the proper kind play a losing 
role in any field of industry. 


AT LEAST THE ‘‘IDE’’ WAS CORRECT 


Please refer to your Query and Comment, page 42, 
in the Sept. 6 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 

Under the head “Soda Dipping Processes” 
state: 

“Sodium chloride is now especially recommended by 
the engineers of the Forest Products Laboratory and 
has to a considerable extent replaced the other salts.” 

We presume that you had in mind sodium fluoride 
instead of sodium chloride, since this laboratory has 
never recominended sodium chloride as a preventive of 
sap stain. Moreover, while we have reported sodium 
fluoride as promising, the results obtained were not 
enough better to warrant its extensive use at its war 
time or its present cost, which is more than five times 
that of bicarbonate of soda. We do not believe that it 
has replaced sodium bicarbonate to any extent. 

We would appreciate a correction of the statement 
about sodium chloride.—O. O. BuTLeR, Acting Director, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. No. 83. 


[Sodium chloride is common salt and the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN had no intention of specifying 
this as a lumber dip either directly or by placing 
the responsibility upon the well known technical 
organization at Madison. Perhaps the shorthand 
outlines for chloride and fluoride carelessly writ- 
ten are sufficiently alike to be responsible, altho 
this is hardly a competent alibi for the error.— 
EpiTor. | 


you 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF WOOD AND SAMPLES 

Please send circular of books that you publish and 
I assure you that I read from beginning to end the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN when it arrives at the office. 

Would be pleased to find out if there is a book pub- 
lished showing the actual colors and description of 
every kind of wood and also if there is a firm that 
makes a specialty of cutting samples of these woods 
post card size in a box for display purposes.—INQUIRY 
No. 63. 

[The above inquiry comes from Oregon. The 
Bridgeport Finishing Works, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
now owned by E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Co., pub- 
lishes a book upon wood finishing which contains a 
large number of beautifully colored illustrations of 
many of the more prominent interior finishing 
woods, showing them both natural and with the 
more desirable stain effects. It would be a very use- 
ful book in any lumberman’s office and may be 
obtained free at the above address. 

It is also quite probable that the above concern 
and some other varnish manufacturers can supply 
wood samples showing the appearance of quite a 
variety of woods in the various styles of finish. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chi- 
‘ago, Ill., also supplies at a basis of approximate 
cost a rack of wood samples, each hung by hook 
and eye, so that they may be taken down for close 
examination. 

There are quite a number of books which describe 
the more common commercial woods and which 
are illustrated with euts showing the texture of the 
wood, as well as all foliage, flower, fruit and the 
standing tree. The circular which has been sent 
lists some of these books.—Ep1rTor. | 


HOW BIG A WORD IS ‘‘ABOUT’’? 

An argument came up in our office a few days ago, 
and we were asked to decide, but as we have never had 
an experience of the kind, would ask that you give us 
your opinion on the following : 

An order was placed as follows: 

1 car (about 25,000 feet) lumber. 

The mill shipped, owing to being short of stock and 
having only a 60,000 capacity car, about 17,000 feet. 

Customer claims the mill still owes him 8,000 feet of 
lumber. 

The mill can not see it that way, but offers to ship 
4,000 feet additional, contending that the order, writ- 
ten as it was, gave them the option of overshipping or 
undershipping as much as they desired.—INQUIRY 
No. 72. 

{The question hinges entirely upon how far the 
little adverb ‘‘about’’ can be stretched in a case 
of this kind. It is obvious that when ordering a 
carload of lumber the exact quantities cannot be 
conveniently stated because one can not know in 
advance the capacity of the car which will be avail- 
able. Obviously the buyer would not care to have 
his order for 25,000 feet held up for several weeks 
in order to secure a car which would take just that 
quantity, if in the meantime cars were available 
which would hold as much as 22,000 or 23,000 feet 
when loaded to capacity, or whose size would re- 
quire a lading of say, not less than 27,000 or 28,- 
000 feet. 

The above inquiry gives two reasons for the short 
shipment: One was that the mill was short of 
stock and the other was that it had only a 60,000 
capacity car which it seems to assume would carry 
only 17,000 feet. However, the estimated weight 
of lumber of this kind is 2,700 pounds per thousand 
feet, or a total of 45,900 pounds for the shipment 


‘as actually made. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hesitates to decide 
the case upon the facts submitted. It prefers to 
submit it to readers for their expressions of opin- 
ion.—EDITor. } 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Confident as to Hardwood Prospects 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New ORLEANS, LaA., Sept. 17.—The September 
Open Competition Plan meeting of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association was held at 
the St. Charles Hotel today, with Frank R. Gadd 
presiding. The discussion brought out that the 
greatest demand was from wholesalers, furniture 
and box factories and oil wells; that production in 
August was 58 percent of normal but indications 
are that the next 60 days will show production about 
70 percent of normal; the percentage of unsold 
stock was estimated at 28 percent of normal. There 
appears to be no material change in the labor situa- 
tion. Poor crop conditions have brought more men 
to the mills at some points but help is reported as 
inefficient and the turnover is large. The car sup- 
ply is not as good as 30 days ago. Box ears are 
scarce and while full requirements are met at some 
places at others they are only from 5 to 50 percent 
filled. 

In summarizing the discussions it was concluded 
that there is but little exception to the general 
opinion that market conditions for the next few 
months will remain satisfactory. The seasonable 
dullness made business temporarily slower, in a 
small degree, but with a continued strong demand. 
The furniture factories have sold their output for 
six months to a year. Building operations are in- 
creasing all over the country and there is every 
probability of good business for the next few 
months at least. Prices are not expected to go 
higher but present values should continue. 





Nn 


Club Shown Lumber Prices Not High 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 17.—The Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club held its September 
meeting at the St. Charles Hotel here today, with 
W. R. Miller presiding in the absence of President 
Ryan. Carl White spoke as follows on ‘‘Why 
Lumber Prices Are Not High’’: 


This is one of the most obvious things to meet and 
should be to everyone who has any knowledge of the 
lumber business. In the first place lumber never came 
into its own until this year and one may safely say 
until June of this year. There has always been in 
normal times an overproduction of lumber and you all 
know what overproduction means with regard to 
prices. It is true we have had spurts of activity 
which have taken up the surplus, but only after pro- 
duction had been curtailed for some cause or other, 
and before the lumber manufacturers would hardly 
realize it the spurt of activity was gone and prices 
had begun to dwindle again. 

It is also true that lumber has advanced in price 
very materially since 1913, which is the last year that 
industry was not affected by the war, but lumber was 
the last commodity to advance and in fact we might 
say it had no war time advance. The advance in 
lumber came several months after the war was ended. 

Regardless of what the Federal Trade Commission 
or anyone else may say about fixing prices the law of 
supply and demand is still a mighty factor in fixing 
prices and any commodity, unless the producers there- 
of are better organized than the lumber industry, will 
fluctuate high and low in price according to the sup- 
ply and demand. I know I am safe in saying that 90 
percent of advance in lumber has gone to take care 
of the increased cost of production, which has been 
enormous, and I doubt if 100 percent of the advance in 
some instances will cover the increased cost. In 1913 
we were paying for labor $1.50 a day and getting a 
reasonable day’s work, but today we are paying $3.50 
fer the same labor and getting not half the result, 
which alone indicates an increase of 470 percent. 

Here are some comparisons taken from a_ bulletin 
issued by the Southern Pine Association. In 1913 
1,000 feet of lumber purchased 23.4 bushels of wheat 
as against 12.4 bushels in 1917; 163 bushels of corn 
in 1913 as against 35 bushels in 1917; 290 pounds of 
hogs in 1913 as against 180 pounds in 1917; 190 
pounds of cotton in 1913 as against 133 pounds in 
1917; 3,186 pounds No. 1 foundry pig iron in 1913 
as against 1,613 pounds in 1917; 1,949 pounds of steel 
rail in 19138 as against 1,725 pounds in 1917, and so 
it goes all the way down the list. The value of lumber 
as expressed in money shows an increase of 39 percent 
since 1913, but the value of lumber as expressed in its 
exchange value of other commodities shows a decrease 
of 43.7 percent. Lumber has advanced less than any 
building material on the list and the cost of produc- 
tion, I dare say, has been great because it has been 
curtailed and for other causes. 

Brick advanced, from 1913 to 1918, 42% percent; 
lime, 113 percent; windows, 103 percent; cement, 40 
percent. So why talk about the high price of lumber 
when it is usually cheaper today than it was in 1913 
when figured from its exchange value? I can see why 
some people think lumber is high. A great many peo- 
ple only buy lumber once in a few years and naturally 
when they are asked $10 or $20 more a thousand now 
than they paid a few years ago they are shocked and 
think someone is robbing them. 

Another place where there might be some reason for 
erying restoration is when an unscrupulous salesman 
sells the ignorant buyer a grade of lumber which, the 
salesman knows, he can not use. That hurts the lum- 
ber industry more than any of us realize, for naturally 
the customer is going to tell his neighbor the high 
price he paid for lumber when he got only about half 
of the product he had expected and I agree with the 
buyer that under such conditions it is high. There 


are not many such transactions, but it only takes a few 
to start the cry of high prices and so it is the unen- 
lightened and not the one with the knowledge of the 
lumber business who talks about the high prices of 
lumber. 

I see by the papers that the cotton men are talking 
of fixing a minimum price of 36 to 40 cents. A few 
years ago they were glad to sell their entire crop at 
10 cents. Cotton seed used to be used as fertilizer; 
now I believe it’s worth around $75 a ton, and you do 
not hear them talking about the high price of cotton 
and seed. As a matter of fact, I think we take too 
seriously all this talk about high prices of lumber since 
everyone is entitled to a fair margin of profit on his 
labor and investment. 

W. R. Miller talked on ‘‘ Prices for Green Versus 
Dry Lumber.’’ H. V. Sherrill talked on ‘‘Car 
Shortage,’’ and it developed that the situation is 
becoming more acute every day in this territory. 

For the next meeting W. B. Lurry was assigned 
for a talk on the advantage in eutting box board 
grades; W. D. Brewer on what differentials we 
should add on orders calling for special widths; 
H. G. Bohlssen, on grading rules; John O’Shaugh- 
nessy on the export situation. 

Luncheon was served to the members at the St. 
Charles Hotel. The next meeting will be held at 
Shreveport Oct. 15. 





Booklet Makes Questionnaire Clear 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17.—E. T. Allen, 
special representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in connection with the 
income tax questionnaire, has prepared a primer 
in understanding and filling out the questionnaire. 
Mr. Allen will distribute his primer about the time 
the questionnaires are received by the lumbermen. 
Mr. Allen in preparing the guide to the question- 
naire sought to make clear all points which might 
puzzle persons requested to fill it out. The primer 
is designed to supplement the verbal explanations to 
be made at the forthcoming group conferences 
which will be attended by Maj. David T. Mason, 
timber expert of the bureau of internal revenue, his 

assistants and Mr. Allen. 





WORK OR WANT 


Production is a world necessity. 


Cost of living is imcreased by 
empty shelves and idle plants. 


Decreased output means increased 
selling price. 


Greater production alone can as- 
sure the safety of our nation. 


Be a Peace Patriot! 


PRODUCE! 











To Confer On Tie Situation 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHINnaTon, D. C., Sept. 18.—Arrangements 
have been made with the central purchasing com- 
mittee of the Railroad Administration for a confer- 
ence Saturday, Sept. 20, with representatives of the 
Southeastern Tie Manufacturers’ Association. The 
entire tie situation will be gone over. Up to date 
the Railroad Administration has shown no disposi- 
tion to change its present method of purchasing 
railroad ties from anybody along the rights of way 
who may have them to sell, requiring the carriers 
to purchase all ties offered that meet the specified 
grades. An unsuccessful attempt was made in the 
House this week by Representative Dyer, of St. 
Louis, to pass his resolution requesting the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make a thoro investi- 
gation of the present and prospective tie supply. 
The resolution could come up only by unanimous 
consent and objection was made by Representative 
Lankford of Georgia. During the brief debate 
which preceded the objection Representative John- 
son of Washington predicted that any fair investi- 
gation by the commission would disclose that while 
the United States Government holds vast areas of 
timber, including tie timber, taxes are increasing 
rapidly on privately owned holdings and many 
private owners are liquidating to get from under. 
‘‘They are cutting into ties timber that never 
should be used for that purpose,’’ said he, ‘‘there- 
by reducing the quantity of large timber to be avail- 
able in the future. Any investigation is likely to 
develop the well known fact that a shortage of ties 
to railroads, particularly in the East, is partly due 
to increased railroad rates on ties from a distance. 
In the great State of Washington and in Oregon 
and Idaho, the great timber section, there are bil- 
lions upon billions of feet of timber rotting for 
want of use, locked up in forest reserves. Yet we 
propose investigating to see whether there is a 
shortage of timber.’’ 


Questionnaire Sent to Lumbermen 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 16.—Daniel C. Roper, 
commissioner of internal revenue, today made pub- 
lie the text of a letter which is being sent to lum- 
ber manufacturers with the income questionnaire. 
This letter first emphasizes that one of the most 
difficult problems confronting the bureau of internal 
revenue in the administration of the income tax 
laws relates to the depletion of capital assets in 
what is commonly known as the ‘‘wasting indus- 
tries.’’ The history of the plans and negotiations 
that led up to the compilation of the lumber ques- 
tionnaire is briefly related and emphasis is placed 
upon the desire to tax lumber manufacturers justly. 
Appreciation for the aid and eoéperation of the 
forest interests in the compilation of the question- 
naire is expressed and the statement made that the 
questionnaire is substantially in the form that was 
agreed on at the joint consultation of the lumber- 
men and the bureau officials. | Unimportant 
changes have been made to make the meaning 
clearer, but principles have not been altered. 


The letter incorporates indorsement of the ques- 
tionnaire by R. B. Goodman and John Henry Kirby 
and gives a list of the places at which representa- 
tives of the bureau will meet with the lumbermen, 
which was published on page 54 of the Sept. 13 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


In order to give forest owners the greatest possi- 
ble assistance in the preparation of the question- 
naire, forest valuation engineers of the bureau will 
be available for consultation at the office of the 
collector of internal revenue in the following cities 
on the dates named: 


Portland, Me.—Ed R. Linn, Oct. 16 to 18, Nov. 1 to 
4, Nov. 18 to 21, Dee. 5 to 8. 

New York, N. Y., Customhouse—Ed R. Linn, Oct. 20 
to 22, Nov. 10 to 13, Dec. 1 to 3. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—R. C. Hall, Oct. 11 to 14, Nov. 7 
to 10, Dec. 4 to 6. 

Nashville, Tenn.—R. C. Hall, Nov. 1 to 5, Nov. 21 to 
25, Dec. 8 to 10. 

Raleigh, N. C.—Inman F. Eldredge, Oct. 23 to 25, 
Nov. 21 to 24, Dec. 10 to 13. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Inman F. Eldredge, Oct. 13 to 15, 
Noy. 15 to 19, Dee. 3 to 8. 

New Orleans, La.—J. B. Woods, Oct. 13 to 16, Nov. 
6 to 8, Nov. 19 to 22, Dee. 8 to 11. 

Little Rock, Ark.—J. B. Woods, Oct. 18 to 21, Nov. 
11 to 14, Dec. 1 to 4, 

Denver, Colo.—B. B. Tanner, Oct. 23 to 25, Nov. 10 
to 12, Nov. 25 to 29. 

Phoenix, Ariz.—Swift Berry, Oct. 27 to 30, Dec. 13 
to 15. 

Portland, Ore.—W. T. Andrews, Oct. 2 to 4, Oct. 15 
to 18, Nov. 3 to 5, Nov. 26 to 29. 

San Francisco, Calif.—Swift Berry, Oct. 1 to 3, Oct. 
20 to 22, Nov. 5 to 8, Nov. 25 to 29, Dec. 8 to 10 

Tacoma, Wash.—W. T. Andrews, Oct. 29 to Nov. 1, 
Nov. 20 to 22, Dec. 8 to 10. 

St. Paul, Minn.—E. B. Tanner, Oct. 3 to 4, Oct. 29 
to Nov. 1, Nov. 19 to 22, Dec. 4 to 6. 

Detroit, Mich.—R. C. Hall, Oct. 6 to 9, Nov. 17 to 
19, Dec. 1 to 3. 

Spokane, Wash., at the Davenport Hotel—W. T. An- 
drews, Oct. 22 to 25, Nov. 12 to 15, Dee. 3 to 6. 


Thus if after careful study aid in filling out the 
questionnaire is needed or if it is impossible to at- 
tend the district meeting a valuation engineer may 
be consulted at any of the above named places. 


In concluding the letter says: 


It is suggested that you begin the work of preparing 
the answers to the questions as soon as practicable, 
for there is considerable work involved. The ques- 
tionnaire should be completed and returned to the bu- 
reau of internal revenue by the date specified. 

The whole work should be given sericus thought and 
effort, for it vitally affects your tax liability both for 
the immediate past and for many years in the future. 
Careful answers to the questionnaire will permit in- 
telligent, accurate, fair adjustment of your tax liabil- 
ity closely in harmony with that of your competitors ; 
they will obviate much correspondence otherwise neces- 
sary. 

Your industry has asked the bureau of internal rev- 
enue for an opportunity to present its general situ- 
ation and the situation of the individual taxpayer 
more clearly than has been done in the past, so that as 
a result of better information than has been available 
before the industry as a whole and each taxpayer in it 
may receive more intelligent and hence fairer treat- 
ment. This is your opportunity to present your case 
clearly from your own point of view. 








Companies Buy Government Timber 


PortTLAND, OrE., Sept. 13.—Two and one-half 
million feet, board measure, of timber, mostly 
Douglas fir lying on the Umpqua national forest, 
has been purchased by the Western Export Lumber 
Co., of Cottage Grove, successor to the United 
States Logging Co., this timber being adjacent to 
a larger block previously purchased by the com- 
pany. The prices secured in this sale were $1.25 
a thousand feet for Douglas fir and western red 
cedar, and 50 cents for hemloek and other species. 

The Lake Chelan Box Factory has purchased 750,- 
000,000 feet of pine at $2 a thousand, and 70,000,- 
000 feet of Douglas fir and other species at $1, the 
timber lying on the Okanogan national forest. 
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Profits On Timber Speculation 








[By Isaiah Skeels] 





Whatever we may plant will ultimately reach the 
full limit of its possible growth, come to full maturity 
and go to seed and waste if it can not be harvested and 
stored at the proper time. This is also true of specu- 
lative investments. Overtime on speculative invest- 
ment realization is as destructive to profits as is over- 
time to crops in the field or to products on the market. 

The great difficulty in the lumbering industry is that 
timber speculation is going to seed faster than the 
industry can harvest the crop and bank the speculative 
profits. If the speculative margin could be accompanied 
by an increase of timber growth equal to the costs of 
interest on investment, taxes and wardenry, all might 
go on swimmingly—provided that the timber covered 
by speculative investments did not exceed too greatly 
what the market might demand during the lifetime of 
the investor. But a large portion of the nation’s 
timber supply has been under speculative ownership 
for over forty years—some over sixty years—and if 
the profit crop can not soon be gathered in there must 
be a loss from overdevelopment or the prices of lumber 
must advance rapidly in the years just ahead. While 
the lumbering industry, as an industry, can deliberately 
cut timber to accommodate market demands the specu- 
lative investments must force the market in order to 
realize on holdings of long standing or suffer loss on 
maturing investments. Even tho all privately owned 
timber could be cut and closed out inside of twenty 
years there yet must result a loss on speculative invest- 
ments or present lumber prices must fairly double. 

And this premise must be supported by relative facts 
or it will be charged as false. So we will 
compare the relative prospects of timber holdings 
which are now supported by mills and logging equip- 
ments and those holdings which are not so supported, 


Stumpage Costs a Liability to the Industry 


But, before going farther with our inquiry, and to 
a better understanding of involved principles, it is 
better to eliminate the individual interest, or the per- 
sonnel of investments, and directly consider the lum- 
bering industry, in the aggregate, and the nature of 
the costs which must be covered in the selling price 
of lumber. One individual may have investments in 
two conflicting business interests, so that, if one in- 
terest loses, by the operation of the other he can 
balance the loss in one by the profit in the other. 
Nor should capital and labor be separated into antagon- 
istic camps in any inquiry which considers costs to 
industry as a whole. That sawmills were built and 
run at a profit to both capital and labor at a time when 
stumpage commanded no price whatever beyond the 
Government price of the land on which it grew, must 
be accepted as evidence that stumpage costs are not an 
essential requisite to the lumbering industry. For- 
merly it was even considered an advantage to a lum- 
berman if a tract of Government land lay near his 
logging and his cutters failed in observing the boundary 
lines. Where the sawmill formerly was installed to 
promote a profitable industry, now, with most large 
lumber interests, the sawmill is installed to commer- 
cialize and deliver to the bank the speculative value 
of timber stumpage. The industry becomes subservient 
to the speculative profits, and joined under one owner- 
ship the conflicting interests are obscured; but if one 
man owned the timber and another owned the mill 
under a stringent contract to log, cut, market and 
bank the stumpage profits, the conflicting principles 
would soon be evident. Sawmills and logging equip- 
ments, together with their bank credits, are lumbering 
assets, while stumpage costs are lumbering liabilities. 
While stumpage cost may be an asset to an individual 
ownership it must be a lability to the lumbering in- 
dustry, which is burdened with delivering its capital- 
ized value in bank. But to return to our premise. 


Interest on Reserve Stumpage Raises Prices 


Years ago different parts of the country would show 
a great range of prices on almost any commodity that 
chanced to be plentiful in one locality and rather lim- 
ited in other localities, but now one will find prices 
fairly uniform in all localities at any given time or 
season, except on such products as melons and soft 
fruits. And timber stumpage also has become stan- 
dardized according to quality, conditions of logging 
and transportation rates. So all advances in stumpage 
prices are fairly uniform. Mills installed within the 
last five years on twenty-year timber prospects have 
prorated their stumpage costs so as to include annual 
interest on their timber investments. Adding the 
prorated interest cost of the twentieth year stumpage 
value to the price of their first year’s cut of lumber 
compels the users of the first year’s cut to pay interest 
on the cost of lumber, nonexistent as lumber, which 
some other party will buy and use twenty years later. 
The prorating of twenty years’ interest cost raises the 
cost of the first year’s cut, and also the cost of other 
stumpage prites which are still held awaiting the 
sawmill and the market. With sawmills installed of 
sufficient capacity to supply market demands for lumber 
we must observe that only a part of stumpage values 
are supported toward realization of profits by manu- 
facturing and commercial prospects. If the speculative 
investments were recent, and at earlier costs, they 
might not be pressing for years, but they are of long 
standing and maturing toward that point where 
further advances of price—such as must be necessary 
to yield interest on present capitalization—threaten 
an impossible market or public confiscation of timber 
holdings, either of which means loss on the specula- 
tive investments unsupported by sawmills. To realize 
on these investments by installing more mills will bring 


on a paradoxical condition of supply and demand 
wherein an oversupply of lumber will be forcing the 
market at advancing prices—for prices must cover 
costs or result in business losses. The costs are already 
there as active liabilities on timber holdings, and can 
not be evaded or minimized without loss to investment. 
The present demand—war-time demand—for lumber 
eases the condition of the lumbering industry without 
changing it, but it will soon find it impossible to ad- 
vance prices fast enough to keep in advance of the 
pressing needs of timber speculation. 


Speculator Gives No Return for His Profit 


The great trouble with timber speculation is that 
it “bit off more than it could chew.” To fairly realize 
on the timber speculation game would require that a 
nation’s timber supply for all time must be lumbered 
and closed out before 1930, for overtime on holdings 
means loss to investment margins, while new foresta- 
tion means market competition which will prevent such 
price advances as are necessary to speculative margins. 
The greatest trouble lay in the principle of the game, 
which was that nothing was to be done by the investor 
for what he was to receive. Those who would engage 
in the manufacture of lumber must pay a high tribute 
for the privilege of doing so, while a whole nation must 
be held up for higher prices on its lumber needs just 
because a few were taking advantage of an opportunity 
to get something for nothing, which principle was 
upheld by the common greed of all. If it is called 
“profiteering” to store products for a few months and 
advance the price 25 percent, what shouid it be called 
to hold a nation’s timber supply from those who would 
put it to its best use and advance the price 3,000 per- 
cent above the original Government price? Profiteering 
is so universally condemned that some genius with a 
word foundry coined a word of twelve letters to express 
the odium of a 25 percent “hold up.” On the basis 
of the involved percentage are there letters enough in 
the alphabet and a word foundry large enough to coin 
a word suitable to express the condition into which 
timber speculation has involved one of our greatest 
resources? Nor does this great advance on lumber 
prices express the whole story. The rental and sales 
price of every old house is based upon the cost of 
building new houses, which accounts in a measure for 
the oppressive and increasing rents paid by our sub- 
merged masses. Not only the present and the future, 
but the past is affected and rising up against us on 
lumber costs. It is much as if the 25 percent profiteer 
had the power to go back and collect a percentage 
margin on all the food in his line that had been con- 
sumed in the last twenty-five years. What would we 
do to him? 


Holders Boosted Prices to the Very Limit 


Several years ago the stage was set to pull off a 
world series ball games, but when the business world 
applied for tickets it found that speculators had ac- 
quired whole blocks of the best seats and that they 
could be had only by dickering with duffers and touters 
outside of the usual places where tickets should be 
found. This condition of affairs raised such a right- 
eous hubbub in the sporting world that baseball man- 
agers promised that it should never happen again; 
yet, from a business point of view, what was morally 
wrong about such speculation? ‘True, the fellows who 
bought up the seats had no personal use for them, 
neither had the fellows who bought up the timber re- 
sources of the country any use for the timber either 
for building or manufacturing. The baseball fans 
eventually obtained their tickets at an added cost of 
time and money, which only proves that the baseball 
managers had not capitalized the games nearly as 
high as the market would stand, which was a great 
mistake from a business point of view; nor have they 
since raised the price of admission to the limit that 
could be collected, as have timber speculators. The 
cornering of the baseball tickets did not affect the 
price of hotel beds, nor of beers, nor cigars, nor of hot 
dog lunches, but the cornering of a nation’s timber 
supply has raised the cost of home building, of furni- 
ture, of fuel, of food packing cases, of freights and 
passenger rates. When the sawmill man and the 
farmer looked for tickets of admission to the opportuni- 
ties for manufacturing and crop raising there was no 
public sentiment against any cost charge for the 
natural resource that could be forced and collected. 
Even more, business sentiment is that every investment 
should be honored with a profit margin, whether it 
assists in creating a material increase from which to 
draw profits or merely levies a cost tribute from those 
who are willing to promote a valuable increase. The 
same sentiment that supports speculative profits on 
natural resources not only would support the baseball 
ticket speculation, but would insist that if any tickets 
are left unsold in the hands of duffers and touters 
that they must be accepted for admission to any future 
world series games, and for a better class of seats, to 
even up for a year’s interest on the investment. Busi- 
ness is business, you know, and a pertinent question 
may fit in right here. Are the ethics and morals of 
the sporting world, which condemn profiteering specula- 
tion and the raising of prices to the highest possible 
limit, higher or lower than the ethics and morals of 
the business world which has always condoned and 
tacitly approved of any legalized speculation and price 
setting which could be put thru whether or not any 
value was rendered for what was received? The busi- 
ness world always condemns a failure, even when the 
failure saved money to the masses and held down 
prices, 


Timber and Manufacturers the Essentials 

In the words of our great Grover, “it is a condition 
and not a theory that confronts us.” The condition 
varies in different parts of the country, and proposed 
measures for controlling the condition are reasoned out 
more to fit some locality than to accommodate the 
condition as a whole. Two things are essential, a 
timber supply for the present and for the future, and a 
lumbering industry to manufacture and distribute 
forest products. Whatever eventually will be done 
will be a compromise of varying opinions, so right 
now it is more important to discuss and comprehend 
the condition than to enter into minute details of what 
should be done. One great problem is that of finance, 
for up to the present time the lumbering industry has 
financed more men than we have had of men financing 
lumbering. More has been taken out on stumpage 
profits than on lumbering profits. The future of the 
country’s timber supply is a national problem ‘and 
not an individual problem, for the people who will be 
most affected by a shortage of timber will be those 
farthest removed from the available supply. Left to 
individual choice of investments or endowments, a man 
may have $500,000,000 to dispose of and prefer to put 
it into public libraries or swimming holes. It will be 
a very uncertain matter to depend upon private enter- 
prise to make investments that can not mature for 
profits inside of fifty years, and expect such investments 
to develop a quantity of timber in fair ratio to what 
the people of the country will need at that time. It 
will be a long winded business venture with the in- 
vestor all at sea in guessing how many great-grand- 
children he will have to enjoy the profits, or what the 
Bolsheviki will do to his timber in case of a coal 
shortage. While private enterprise appeals to our 
spirit of greed and our sense of hands-off in grab 
games, yet, when we fairly consider the proper con- 
servation of what timber we now have and the surety 
of a future supply our better judgment and sense of 
safety turn to Government as the only force that can 
be depended upon to finance and promote the best 
interests of the present and the future in our timber 
needs. To start boosting right now for Government 
control—not necessarily complete ownership—the time 
necessary for surveys, estimates, classification of lands 
and the discussion of details would be ample for all 
readjustments of involved private interests that are 
justly worthy of consideration. The men now engaged 
in the lumbering industry would be the experts em- 
ployed in changing our forestry system, for none other 
are so fittingly qualified for the work. If they enter 
upon such a forestry evolution in a spirit of fairness 
they can well be assured of an outcome to the better- 
ment of their industry and a greater safety for profit 
margins on all actual capital engaged in manufacturing 
and marketing lumber and other forest products. The 
people of the country will respond fairly if fairly ap- 
pealed to by explaining the difference between stumpage 
costs and manufacturing and marketing costs. 

The old squaw gave her old buck some good advice 
on caution and neglect, which he did not heed. When 
he came home a corpse she had the last say: ‘Now 
you dead; now you see!” And it is a quite common 
religious belief that when a man is dead he knows 
far more than when living. But why wait for death 
of the lumbering industry before lumbermen come to a 
full comprehension of what is inevitable? The whole 
matter comes up to them first and if they will not act 
before the break comes the Bolsheviki will act for 
them ; and if the Bolshevists do act the earth will be 
well timbered before civilization again needs lumber. 


STRIKES AT BOX AND CYPRESS PLANTS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 16.—A walkout of em- 
ployees of the Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co., at 
Harvey, La., across the river from New Orleans, 
resulted in the virtual shutting down of that big 
cypress plant yesterday morning. According to 
one version of the trouble, it was the lumber han- 
dlers who struck, necessitating laying off other 
crews. According to spokesmen for the employees, 
the walkout was participated in by most of the 
men. The strike leaders insist that no union has 
been organized but that the men decided to quit 
work in a body if their requests for higher pay 
and shorter hours were not granted. ‘They are 
asking for a 9-hour day and a 75 cent increase, or 
an 8-hour day and a 50 cent increase. It is re- 
ported today that the plant is closed down and 
the management is awaiting developments, no ‘ef- 
fort being made as yet to recruit new forces. 

Today several hundred employees of local box 
factories went on strike, eight plants being af- 
fected. They are organized and demand 40 cents 
an hour for helpers and 60 to 65 cents an hour for 
skilled machine operators, on an 8-hour basis. Sev- 
eral of the box factory managers announce their 
willingness to discuss the demands with their em- 
ployees as individuals but declare they will not 
treat with the union. 








More than 3,000 safety engineers, industrial 
physicians, plant managers and others directly in- 
terested in accident prevention are expected to at- 
tend the eighth annual meeting of the National 
Safety Council at Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 1 to 4. 
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- CREOSOTING SPECIFICATIONS MODIFIED 


Required Penetration Reduced to Three-Quarters 
of an Inch for Sawn Douglas Fir © 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 13—A:> wire just 
received from San Diego states that the Bureau of 
Yards & Docks has changed its creosoting speci- 
fication on sawn Douglas fir lumber so as to call 
for a penetration of three-quarters of an inch in- 
stead of 144 inches, which was formerly required 
by the standard specification. This point was 
raised on the Ross Construction Co.’s contract for 
the marine railway under construction at Point 
Loma, Calif. Charles R. MeCormick & Co., have 
the subcontract to furnish all the green and creo- 
soted lumber. 

As it would be impossible to secure a penetration 
of 114 inches in sawn Douglas fir, E. M. Blake, 
production engineer for Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., took the matter up with Rear Admiral Charles 
W. Parks, head of the Bureau of Yards & Docks, 
who was here on an inspection trip ten days ago. 
The rear admiral, who had full power to act, said 
he was glad that this matter was called to his 
attention before they started their big work. 

The Navy Department has a very expensive pro- 
gram of Government construction work at Pearl 
Harbor and Pacific coast points. Future specifi- 
cations will call for *4-inch penetration on creo- 
soting jobs requiring Douglas fir lumber, and delay 
and loss to contractors will be avoided. It is a 
distinct victory for the commercial creosoting 
plants on the Pacific coast to have the Government 
specifications changed to conform with the com- 


and also heard Secretary Adolph Pfund, of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, who 
pleaded for time to get dealers in for a hearing. 
The committee decided to send the bill back to 
the committee on commerce and trade, which killed 
it last winter, and the bill is not likely to pass 
either house. ; 


CALLS LUMBER PLANT A NUISANCE 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 13—A new diffi- 
culty confronting sawmill owners in California 
caused considerable apprehension during the last 
month. The Swayne Lumber Co., this city, owns 
and operates a sawmill and factory at Oroville and 
there are several fruit canneries in the neighbor- 
hood. Officials of the Sunical Packing Co. recently 
appeared before the city trustees of Oroville ask- 
ing to have the lumber company’s plant declared a 
nuisance on the ground that fine particles of cinders 
from the mill were entering their cannery and 
injuring their pack. They were referred to the 
district attorney of Butte County, who, brought 
a suit in the name of The People vs. Swayne. 
As it would have been disastrous to the city to have 
the mill closed, efforts were made to have the 
matter settled out of court and a committee was 
formed to try to find a solution of the fine points 
involved. 


The Swayne plant is right up to date, with mod- 
ern refuse burners and the management does not 
consider it a source of injury to the community. 
The committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
brought about a meeting, participated in by rep- 
resentatives of the packers, the lumber company 
and the people. On the promise of Mr. Swayne to 
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Rough hewn timbers and logs came in mighty handy to these American boys who were repelling 


the attacks of the Bolsheviki in the last outpost in southern Siberia last May. 


The machine gun 


operated by the soldier in the foreground makes a very efficient weapon, especially when the opera- 


tor is sheltered by some good staunch logs. 





mercial specification on Douglas fir lumber. Mr. 
Blake says that while 114-inch penetration might 
have applied to eastern and southern softer woods, 
it could not apply to sawn Douglas fir, which is 
very refractory. 





LEGISLATORS DEBATE FOREST FIRE LAWS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 17.—The special ses- 
sion of the legislature which adjourns Friday is 
struggling with the forest fire problem, the special 
emergency that caused it to be called together. 
Bills have been passed to require permits for start- 
ing open fires during the dangerous season; to 
require railroads to equip locomotives with spark 
arresters in the timber districts; for memorials 
to Congress asking for greater Federal aid for for- 
est protection, and for establishment of a hydro- 
plane patrol in this State. But the bills providing 
more money for forest protection have met with 
some discouragement and still are being worked 
out in committees. 





The ‘‘anti-discrimination’’ bill aimed at lumber 
dealers as well as others, which was killed last 
winter, was revived last week by a Nonpartisan 
League senator. It prohibits the selling of any 
commodity at a lower price at one place than at 
another for the purpose of suppressing competition. 
Retail lumbermen fear it would be used as a means 
of persecuting or blackmailing legitimate business. 
The committee on markets of the State senate heard 
the author of the bill, Senator Magnus Johnson, 


remedy the conditions complained of, arrangements 
were made to dismiss the case. The packers say 
that if there is more trouble, they will bring an- 
other suit. 





FOREST VALUATION ENGINEER APPOINTED 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 13.—Maj. Swift 
Berry has been appointed forest valuation engineer 
for California, southern Oregon and Nevada by the 
forest industry section, Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. His duties will consist in coéperating with 
individual lumber manufacturers in explaining 
points that may come up in filling out the ques- 
tionnaires and in collecting data on stumpage val- 
ues, plant depreciation and lumber inventories. He 
will have charge of the determination of stumpage 
values for this particular region. He has estab- 
lished headquarters at the office of the collector 
of internal revenue, 117 Customs House, San Fran- 
cisco, where appointments can be made. As soon 
as the questionnaires are issued, Maj. Berry plans 
to spend about three weeks each month in the field 
and will be glad to visit any operations upon invi- 
tation. 

It is very important that Maj. Berry be given 
every possible assistance, not only in the interest 
of the Treasury Department, but in order that the 
lumber industry may present its data in a fair and 
intelligent manner. It is expected that a meeting 
to discuss the questionnaires will be held in this 
city about Oct. 17, with Maj. D. T. Mason, forest 
valuation expert, in charge. 


LUMBERJACKS TO DEMAND EIGHT HOUR DAY 


Timberworkers’ Union Resolves to Deliver Ulti- 
matum First of Next April 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 15.—The first annual 
convention of District No. 2, International Union 
of Timberworkers, comprising Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota and parts of the Canadian border, was 
held at Rhinelander, Wis., Sept. 8-9-10. By a 
unanimous vote a resolution was adopted that notice 
will be served on every employer of men in the 
timber industry on April.1, 1920, that if an 8-hour 
day is not granted within thirty days from that 
date, the members of the timberworkers’ unions in 
more than fifty cities in northern Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and the Canadian border will cease 
work until their demands are allowed. A stormy 
session marked the adoption of the resolution, as the 
more radical element was very desirous of putting 
the 8-hour resolution into immediate effect. Their 
enthusiasm carried them to the highest degree of 
excitement. However, Organizer C. O. Young in 
a series of slashing statements swept the opposition 
off its feet and the assemblage quickly quieted 
down. 

It was decided that the 1920 convention will be 
held at Ashland, Wis. 

Rhinelander, Wis., was chosen as headquarters 
for this district, and any executive board sessions 
or special meetings will be held in this city. 

The following delegates, two from each State in 
the district, were elected as members of the 
executive board: Wisconsin representatives, Her- 
man Cease, secretary and treasurer, and Peter 
Christ, of Rhinelander; Minnesota representatives, 
James Toman, Virginia, Minn., and Douglas Howe, 
Fort Francis, Canada; Michigan representatives, 
George Hemmelberger and William Rogers, of 
Manistique. 


WONDERS WHY WALNUT LOGS ARE NOT USED 


OmaHa, Nes., Sept. 15—What became of all 
the walnut logs cut for the Government and not yet 
worked into gunstocks or airplane propellers when 
the armistice came? That is a question some lum- 
ber people are discussing. It seems to some of them 
here that there must still be somewhere great vol- 
umes of these logs unworked, and that in the fur- 
niture line particularly walnut should not at pres- 
ent be altogether as scarce as it is represented as 
being. In many small towns in Nebraska and Towa, 
especially along the streams where some natural 
timber existed, one may see walnut logs piled up 
along the railway track in one out of every dozen 
towns. These in many cases have been lying there 
ever since before the armistice. They have no pro- 
tection from the weather, and the weather is doing 
them no good. Questioning around the railway 
station reveals the fact that no one knows much 
about these piles of fine walnut logs. Some give 
the opinion that the Government bought them and 
then never removed them after the armistice. 
Others are of the opinion that the man who cut 
them still owns them, and that the Government 
refused to take them when the armistice was signed. 
And so the opinions come to the casual observer, 
but the fact remains that a lot of the finest walnut 
logs are basking in the sun and weathering the 
storms on the ground around many a country depot 
thruout Iowa and Nebraska, while the scarcity of 
walnut becomes more and more acute. 








MILLS ADVANCE WAGES OF EMPLOYEES 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Sept. 15.—The following 
mills in the Lake Charles section have made an ad- 
vance in wages to their employees: Caleasieu Long- 
leaf Lumber Co., J. A. Bel, Weber-King Lumber Co., 
Krause & Managan Lumber Co., Ltd., and the 
Powell Lumber Co. The Lock, Moore Lumber Co. 
is not at present operating its new mill at Lockport 
but will start up as soon as the machinery arrives 
and can be placed. The increase ranges from 10 to 
17 percent, but to be more accurate it might be 
better to state that to all employees who were 
getting less than $5 a day, 50 cents-a day was 
added, and to all who were getting more than $5 
a day 10 percent was added. In the case of the Cal- 
casieu Longleaf Lumber Co. an addition of 17 per- 
cent was made in certain cases. All the mills in this 
section are paying their employees practically the 
same wage in all lines except office work, but there 
was no understanding whatever in regard to fixing 
a certain wage scale. The wages now being paid 
at the mills, with the exception mentioned, are 
practically the same. i 

Col. Sam Woodring stated that the wage in- 
crease affected 3,000 employees in the Caleasieu 
territory which, reckoning five persons to each em- 
ployee or head of a family, runs the sum total up 
to 15,000 people. The number affected by the 
Weber-King increase is placed at about 1,000 and 
the same number for J. A. Bel. Figures are not 
given by the various other companies. 
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Denver Company Has Annual Picnic 


DeENveER, CoLo., Sept. 15.—During August the 
employees of the MePhee & McGinnity Co. held 
their second annual picnic, at Morrison, Colo., in 
the Garden o% the Red Rocks, which is one of the 
wonder spots lovated in the foothills about twenty 
miles from this city. The illustration which ap- 
pears in part on this page and in part on the ad- 
joining page shows the employees, their friends and 
families grouped together, and gives an idea of the 
wonderful scenic beauty of the Garden of the 
Red Rocks. More than five hundred of the com- 
pany’s employees and members of their families 
attended and it is almost unnecessary to say that 
the occasion was thoroly enjoyed by all. The crowd 
was transported to the picnic in sightseeing buses, 
some of which may be seen in the background of the 
illustration. As readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN know, the McPhee & McGinnity Co. is famous 
for its ‘‘Zip’’ service; and it may be seen from 
the banner that ‘‘Zip’’ was not lacking at the 
pienie. 

The accompanying poem entitled ‘‘ Build Now,’’ 
written by M. L. Cooper, one of the traveling men 
of the McPhee & MecGinnity Co., very well por- 
trays conditions in Colorado today: 

Build Now 


Said Farmer Smith, one summer day, 
e, 


“We've lived in this old shack, 


unto his loving 


my dear, for nearly all 


our life 
So let — ourselves a house, in comfort we can 
Where you can have conveniences that modern houses 
Forthwith T’ll send away today for a modern farmhouse 
And ge t old. Jones, the carpenter, to build it spick and 
span.’ 


So Farmer Smith and Neighbor Jones with plan before 
them laid, 

Began to figure out the cost of what a house is made. 

Said Neighbor Jones to Farmer Smith: “You readily 
can see 


Month on month our farmer waited ; the weather warm 
and fine, 

While in his dealer’s window hung that big and glaring 
sign 

“Build a home and be a patriot,” thus our Government 

had said, 

felt himself a slacker every time those words 

hea read. 

Thus it was that this good farmer and his wife were 
out of luck, 

While the dealer and the Jobber and the millman passed 
the buck. 


And he 





A Popular Form of Retail Advertising 


Retail lumbermen thruout the country are paying 
more and more attention to advertising. One type 
of advertisement which has been used by some re- 
tailers and which is being steadily adopted by still 
more, is the idea of a newspaper within a news- 
paper. For example, Theodore E. Rechtin, a well 
known retailer of Evansville, Ind., has started the 
publication of “ Rechtin’s Cor ner’? in the Evans- 
ville papers. This space is devoted to live building 
news, concise statements regarding the service and 
quality of building materials, and building hints 
adapted to local needs. For example, the copy of 
‘*«Rechtin’s Corner’’ which has just come to hand 
contains the news of the building of one new home 
and the statement that another customer has just 
taken possession of his home. It also suggests that 
now is the time to build feed racks, build or repair 
poultry houses, build hog houses for the fall pigs 
and build new corn cribs before they are needed. 

Another company which is successfully using this 
style of advertising is the North Missouri Lumber 
Co., of Hamilton, Mo., of which John H. Cowley 
is the manager. In writing to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN Mr. Cowley says that this kind of pub- 
licity is found very satisfactory and that it gives 
him an opportunity to get the attention of the read- 
ing public and also a chance to work in a little per- 
sonal mention not possible with the old line of 
display advertising. Mr. Cowley is also advertis- 
ing corn cribs and other farm buildings of a timely 


A Hoosier “Own Your Own Home” Plan 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 16.—William H. MeCur- 
dy, head of the Hercules Buggy Co., and several 
other public spirited men in this city have pledged 
the money with which to build 250 houses in Evans- 
ville. Work on some of the houses will start at 
once, This was decided upon at a meeting held 
Friday night of last week at the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. This is not a money making 
proposition and as fast as they are built the homes 
will be turned over to working men who will be 
permitted to pay for them on the instalment plan. 
There is a scarcity of houses in the city and be- 
‘ause of this rents have steadily advanced during 
the last few months. 

A report from Terre Haute, Ind., this week states 
that building and loan men n and re al estate men of 
that city will at once organize a building corpora- 
tion for the purpose of erecting new houses on 
the same plan that has been adopted this year in 
many other Indiana cities. Under the plan pro- 
posed the building corporation will provide 10 
percent of the cost of the home, the lumber dealers 
will be asked to provide 25 percent and the build- 
ing and loan companies 55 per cent, leaving 10 per- 
cent to be provided by the man purposing to erect 
the home. 





ae Settle Differences 


RaueEiGH, N. C., Sept. 17.—Governor Bickett has 
returned to ep exeuitive offices at Raleigh after 
spending several days at High Point in conference 
with the contending interests there growing out 
of the lock-out seven weeks ago when the factory 
managements closed down the forty furniture and 
woodworking plants employing 5,000 workmen, 
because of differences arising out of the unionizing 
of the operatives. 


Today the workmen are resuming work after 
several days of conferences in which Governor 











That I will be: ask the retail man what lumber costs 
So — = material listed that was called for on the 


He hied himeelf that very day to see the lumberman. 


Said the dealer then to Neighbor Jones: “A price I 
can not give, 

For, the jobber’s raising prices so that I can scarcely 

ve, 

And the only thing that I can do is send this list away, 

To have my jobber quote me, on what it costs today. 

And when I have the answer, I'll send at once for you, 

Then Farmer Smith can have his house that’s spick 
and span and new.” 


The jobber got the list complete, requesting him to 
quote. 

He stereotyped that same reply: 
will note, 

That owing to conditions for which we’re not to blame, 

We've sent your list out to our mill, for figures on the 
same! 

We thank you for the favor, and firmly feel we will 

Be favored with your order when we can fill the bill.” 


“Dear sir, you please 


The jobber got an answer within a month or more 

In which _ millman stated: “I’ve looked things o’er 
and o’er 

And find I’m short of items included in your list 

So = can’t make shipment, but if you still 
nsist, 

We'll book your valued order and ship it without doubt, 

But the price will be the market when the stuff is 
loaded out! 


“We =: you we are sorry that we can not quote 
toda 


But - adic boy and janitor have asked us for more 


pay, 
And if we grant their wishes, our costs will surely soar 
Until we'll have to raise our price at least ten dollars 
more. 
Again we thank you kindly, and trust that we can be 
Of service to you always in an emergency.” 


*y, 


a ynise 4 
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nature. Another thing that is held up to the public 
gaze in ‘‘Cowley’s Corner’’ is the kind of gate 
sold. Regarding conditions in the Hamilton terri- 
tory Mr. Cowley writes: 

Retail lumber business is much above normal in this 
territory and stocks are very low and mill shipment 
almost a thing of the past. We are depending almost 
wholly on transit cars for our supply of stock and with 
the fall trade coming on it begins to look like a sure 
enough lumber famine. Collections are good and 
building prospects never better in this locality. The 
high prices seem to increase the demand for lumber. 
It is only a question of securing stock and not a matter 
of price. It is almost impossible to secure odd millwork 
of any kind. 





Amended Iowa Lien Law Helps Dealer 


‘“By the Way,’’ a little publication issued by 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., a new activity of the association, 
contains many newsy items of interest to retail lum- 
bermen in the territory of the association. For 
example, the September issue tells of the addition 
of a number of members in Iowa and relates that 
the advantage accruing to the retail building ma- 
terial dealer in that State as a result of the 
amended lien law is thoroly appreciated. The 
Amendment in the Iowa law is largely attributed 
to the persistence and activity of the association. 
Formerly the Iowa dealer when acting as a sub- 
contractor had only 30 days in which to file claim 
for lien, but under the amended law the dealer has 
60 days. Where the retailer acts as the principal 
contractor he has 90 days in which to file lien as 
before the amendment. 


Bickett played the role of intermediary success- 
fully. The terms under which the agreement is 
reached are as follows: 

Admission on the part of the manufacturers that 
union labor has a right to work without discrimination. 

Admission on the part of union workers that a non- 
union employee has every right the manufacturer con- 
cedes the union employee. 

Adoption of the piecework system. 

Compulsory arbitration of differences between em- 
ployers and employees. 

It being herein and hereby distinctly understood and 
agreed that this agreement shall not be understood as 
any sort of collective bargaining with either agents, 
committees or representatives of union labor. 

It is further agreed that the week’s work shall con- 
sist of fifty-five hours with pay on this basis. This, 
in effect, means that the employees will work ten hours 
a day, except Saturday. 

When Governor Bickett returned to Raleigh he 
made the statement that in his opinion the terms 
of agreement that have just been made between 
capital and labor at High Point will have a far- 
reaching effect in bringing about an adjustment 
of differences now pending and which may arise 
in the future in other localities in this section. 





RESOLUTIONS recently adopted by the Grays Har- 
bor (Wash.) Realty Board in reference to the 
preservation of timber along the Olympic highway 
have brought from the Forest Service at the national 
capital and also from the district foresters’ office 
at Portland assurances that the forest reserve will 
be preserved along the highway. 
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Strike Ties Up St. Louis Building 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 15.—Violating a contract 
that does not expire until March, 2,500 carpenters’ 
helpers, concrete workers, excavators and building 
wreckers went out on strike today, stopping work 
on seven big buildings. The strike also was with- 
out the official sanction of the Building Trades 
Council. The men are members of four locals of 
the building laborers’ union. 

The present wage scale is 38% cents an hour for 
building wreckers, 45 cents an hour for excavators, 
50 cents an hour for carpenters’ helpers and 60 
cents an hour for concrete workers—the latter ask- 
ing 80 cents an hour and the others 75 cents an 
hour. They have the 8-hour day. Hod carriers 
recently adjusted their wage scale and were not 
required to join the strike, but they can do little 
with other laborers not working. 

The business agent of the workers said that the 
men had asked that their contracts be opened on 
account of the high cost of living, but that the 
contractors refused to make any concessions. The 
strike followed. 





Course in Recreational Forestry 


Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 15.—Prof. Henry R. 
Francis, of the New York State College of For- 
estry, after a 10,000-mile tour of the forests of the 
West during which he made an intensive study of 
recreational forestry with the idea of evolving a 
course of instruction in the State college, has an- 
nounced that such a course has been prepared and 
that the students will be given technical training’ 
in the proper use of the nation’s forests for camp- 
ing, touring, hunting, fishing and general recrea- 
tional development. ‘‘No such training has ever 
before been given,’’ the announcement states, ‘‘ but 
scientific use of the forests as playgrounds has come 
to be a demand, and New York will be the first 
State to offer such a course.’’ Details of the new 
course are in course of development. 


paper plants and other industries. They will be 
tendered a dinner at the Pine Tree Inn, where 
Mayor Sullivan will deliver the welcoming address. 
By way of souvenir a handsome and in many re- 
spects unique ‘‘ Bogalusa Book’’ has been prepared 
for general distribution. It is handsomely illus- 
trated, contains the salient facts of Bogalusa’s 
growth, statistics of the community’s war work, 
industries ete. and in addition many whimsical 
touches that should ‘‘get a hand’’ from the ad 
men. During his stay here today, Mr. Townsend 
arranged for the placing of Bogalusa’s weleoming 
streamers in local hotels and railway stations. 





Sheds and Kilns Burn; Rebuilding Starts 


CrosseTT, ArRK., Sept. 15.—Fire starting about 
10 o’elock Friday night in the plant of the Crossett 
Lumber Co, caused a loss of about $100,000, and for 
a time threatened the business section of the town. 
Heroie work by firemen and a turn in the direction 
of the wind prevented the blaze from spreading. 
The loss is covered by insurance. 

The fire destroyed a large storage shed, nine of 
the thirteen dry kilns and about 1,500,000 feet of 
high grade lumber. Six loaded ears on a spur 
were destroyed before they could be moved. The 
planing mill was saved. 

The Crossett fire department fought the blaze all 
night and checked it from spreading to large store 
buildings adjoining the plant. Several members of 
the department received minor burns in fighting the 
flames. A shift in the wind prevented the de- 
struction of two large sawmills, the light and water 
plant and a machine shop, north of the blaze. 

The cause of the fire is not known. The plant 
watchman found one of the storage sheds blazing 
fiercely about twenty minutes after he had in- 
spected it on a previous round. 

The plant will be rebuilt immediately. The 
work of clearing the ground began today. Nearly 
nine hundred employees are temporarily idle, but 


Would Emulate British Forest Program 


Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 15.—‘‘ Great Britain, ac- 
cording to the cables, has determined to invest $17,- 
000,000 in a 10-year campaign to replant as forest 
area 250,000 acres of land, to replace the timber 
used in France during the war. This is a strong 
suggestion to the United States as to our own need 
for extensive study of our future needs.’’ 

This is the comment made by Dean Hugh P. Bak- 
er, of the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse, upon the dispatches telling of England’s 
great reforestation program. And he added: 

The United States has never taken up this problem 
in such a fashion because of the great remaining 
forests of the South and in our national park forest 
areas, and in the far West. But we here in New York 
State particularly should stop and note England’s 
condition. With an area of less than that of the State 
of New York she is putting out a -program of State 
expenditure of many millions to replace her forests for 
future commercial use. 

New York is having difficulty in even putting thru 
a plan of codperation with lumbermen and other 
private holders for steps toward the growth of timber 
for the future, and England’s step is only one more 
bit of evidence of the need for a definite forest policy 
for this State as well as for the nation. 





Builds Modern Plant and Mill Town 


PAWNEE, La., Sept. 15.—J. H. Kurth, jr., presi- 
dent of the Vernon Parish Lumber Co. (Inc.), who 
is spending most of his time looking after the con- 
struction of the new plant of that company now be- 
ing built in Vernon Parish, says that he hopes to 
have it running during November. This plant is to 
be equipped with two single cutting 14-inch bands 
and all No. 1 and better stock will be kiln dried, 
while No. 2 and No. 3 stock will be soda dipped and 
air dried. Mr. Kurth says the company is building 
an attractive modern mill town at Kurthwood, 
which is to be the town name, altho the postoffice 
is not yet established. Every one of the houses 
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As part of the college of forestry’s exhibit at the 
State fair and at various county fairs this fall an 
elaborate display of the unique uses of forest prod- 
ucts will be made in an effort to educate the pepole 
to the necessity of preventing waste in the forest 
areas of New York. The display of uses of wood 
and its by-products will include ‘‘silk’’ socks made 
of wood fiber; sawdust sausage casings; wood flour 
phonograph records; tanbark shingles; paper milk 
bottles etc. These and other commercial articles 
will show how the waste of the sawmill is utilized 
and how at the same time the cost of producing ar- 
ticles of commerce is cheapened. 





Ad Men to Visit Bogalusa 


New Or.EANS, La., Sept. 15.—The ‘‘ad’’ men 
coming here to attend the annual meeting of the 
Associated Ad Clubs of the world, will visit Boga- 
lusa, ‘‘the New South’s Young City of Destiny,’’ 
on Sept. 26. The formal invitation is extended, by 
authority of the municipal commission, thru Mayor 
W. H. Sullivan, with the hearty concurrence and 
codperation of the Great Southern Lumber Co. (of 
which Mr. Sullivan is manager), the Bogalusa Pa- 
per Co., the Bogalusa Turpentine Co., and other 
large manufacturing institutions of Bogalusa. 
George A. Townsend, general sales manager of the 
Great Southern company, is in New Orleans com- 
pleting arrangements for the trip, which will be 
made on a special train over the New Orleans 
Great Northern. The guests will be given oppor- 
tunity to inspect the world’s greatest sawmill, op- 
erated by the Great Southern Lumber Co., the big 





many of them will be used in rushing the construc- 
tion of the new buildings. The company was 
operating at full capacity on rush orders. 





Plan Construction of Causeway 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Sept. 15.—The plan of build- 
ing a great causeway across the marsh that cuts 
Lake Charles off from Cameron Parish by land 
is again being discussed and tentative plans are 
under way for obtaining a franchise. Cameron 
Parish is unique in many respects. It has no 
outlet or communication with the outside world 
except by water and that is the Caleasieu River. 
The Borealis Rex, a large passenger steamer and 
other: smaller craft make regular trips, the Rex 
going down from Lake Charles one day and coming 
back the following day. The distance is 60 miles. 
There is not a telephone nor an automobile in 
Cameron Parish, bub recently road bonds to the 
amount of $380,000 were voted and it is probable 
that autos will soon be fashionable in that part of 
the country. There is not a bank nor a newspaper 
in the parish. It never had a local option nor 
prohibition election, and yet never had a saloon 
inside its borders, the plan adopted by the police 
jurors being to tax such business so high that no 
person could afford to go into the business. The 
farmers are all well-to-do and are mostly French. 
Cattle raising is the leading industry. If the big 
causeway is built across the marsh that now sep- 
arates the parish from Calcasieu a great trade could 
be built up. Lumbermen here are very much in 
favor of building the causeway and are giving 
the suggestion their hearty support. 


being built for the employees, including the negro 
quarters, is to be equipped with electric lights and 
running water and every effort will be made to pro- 
vide for the comfort and convenience of the em- 
ployees and the establishment of a happy com- 
munity. Having cut out all of its timber holdings 
at Pawnee the mill at this place ceased operations 
several weeks ago. 


Tables Show Course of Shingle Prices 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16.—An interesting com- 
pilation of the prices of shingles from 1910 to date 
has been made by A. E. Smart, a representative 
here of west coast products. The prices are for 
5/2 extra clear red cedar shingles, Pacific coast 
base, and the high and low for each year are given. 
The prices range from $1.48 in August, 1915, to 
$6.60 today, as follows: : 








—-——--Lo —- —Nigh——-—- 
YeaAr— Month Price Month P 
1910 January ........ $2.04 June ....... $2.27% 
1911 December : ee 2.08 
SOEs , WOES cecaaée ; September ... 2.33 
1913 November ....... Bie. A608 écenest 2.27 
1914 November ....... 1.55 Jan., Feb., 

March, June 1.80 

1915 July and August. 1.48 November ... 1.75 
1916 January ...cccs. 1.77 November ... 2.17 
1987 JamUSry «2... .ccce ee ce ccuwae 3.31 
1918 October ......... Bee GONE a2 éedee 3.12 
1919 January ........ 2.56 September ... 6.60 





ACCORDING to a recent announcement the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. has resumed its policy, 
dropped during the war time, of making loans on 
houses. A maximum limit of $25,000 on a house 
has been set. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


An Educational and Agricultural Center with Tourists as a Sideline—Big University Building 


Project—Retailers Solve 


Boulder, Colo., being in the fringe of tourist 
towns along the eastern edge of the Rockies, 
takes on some of the characteristics of these 
summer playground spots. Cities that live by 
making pig iron or soap or gasoline are likely 
to point the workman’s horny hand of scorn at 
neighboring cities that live by providing amuse- 
ment and recreation for people with time and 
money at their disposal. The worker towns, as 
they like to call themselves, feel that in their 
honest toil they are a more necessary adjunct of 
civilization than are the places where people 
dress up in white flannels and conduct languid 
flirtations and remark in flat tones that nature 
certainly is wonderful. 

But the worker towns do not need to scorn their 
more playful brethren. For it was remarked in 
an old book that man shall not live by bread 
alone; and we believe we are right in saying that 
some of the other elements of living are a change 
of scene and a spell of playing. And for that 
matter the tourist tribe lacks much of measuring 
up as a class to the usual satirical picture. It is 
true that we saw some of these latter in the 
Boulder hotels: Young he-beauties with their 
eyebrows combed and their hair parted accord- 
ing to blueprint specifications; equally young 
lilies, delicate and languid things, who would 
have perished of mortification had they appeared 
twice in the same gowns; dashing young ladies 
wearing those ‘‘sensible’’ outing clothes con- 
sisting of riding breeches and the rest, costing, 
we suppose, in the neighborhood of $200 a throw 
and always accompanied by a subsidiary ward- 
robe occupying six trunks and fourteen hat 
boxes; dowagers wearing a million dollars’ 
worth of plumes and jewels and a_ hard- 
boiled woman of the world aspect that made 
you feel uneasily to see if you still had your 
good reputation, and so on. But these people 
are for the most part merely unfortunate and 
they are in no sense typical of the tourist crop. 
The bulk of the visitors consists of whole- 
some but tired school teachers out to gather 
strength for the autumn onslaught of the young 
idea which must be taught to shoot, business men 
and their families snatching a hurried couple of 
weeks in the cool mountain air, and the like. 
They are workers having a good time and pre- 
paring for more efficient work. 

Then the tourist towns are anything but in- 
dolent places. When the summer visitor comes 
down like a wolf on the fold he must be fed and 
bedded and hauled up mountains and conducted 
to the golf links and day herded off the wild 
flowers and led out to the trout streams and 
played to by bands. The native lives a harried 
existence; and if the quantity of hard work 
measures the thoroness with which a man earns 
his income I’d say the tourist keeper earns his. 


Farming and Education Its Specialties 


But it isn’t fair to intimate that Boulder is 
nothing but a tourist town. Such is far from the 
truth. While I suppose it values its tourist trade 
I imagine this comes rather far down the scale 
in which it measures its profitable sources of in- 
come and its useful endeavors. The town is built 
at the very edge of the mountains, and a person 
drives out of the business section directly into 
Boulder Canon; but on the other side of the town 
is a rich farming district where land values have 
doubled within the last three or four years. The 
mountain streams furnish an abundance of irriga- 
tion water; and in Colorado irrigation water is 
more highly regarded than is rain. Rain comes 
along in a haphazard fashion and may perhaps 
fall just at the wrong time; but the experienced 
irrigator turns on the ditch water at the time 
his judgment tells him the crop needs it. The 
money made at farming in these parts and the 
crops raised go far to bear out his contention. 
So as long as the snow in the mountains feeds the 
mountain streams from which irrigation water is 
taken the plains farmer is content to do without 
rains. 

Boulder is also the seat of the State university; 
and when we were in.the town it was pretty well 
filled with summer students. A person could not 
well imagine a finer place in which to attend 
university summer session. The coolness and 
the rugged beauty of the mountains are within 
walking distance, the town is as pretty a resi- 
dence town as one would fina 1n a long journey 
and the university itself is of high rank. The 
town was so crowded with summer students and 








summer visitors that the chamber of commerce 
was getting worried and was urging people to 
open their homes to transients as a matter of 
city patriotism. The pastor of the church we 
attended announced from the pulpit that for the 
good of‘the town as well as for the comfort and 
convenience of the visitors it would be necessary 
that a great many rooms be made available. 
Students were leaving, and tourists who would 
spend anywhere from a couple of weeks to all 
summer were being compelled to move on be- 
cause of a general lack of accommodations, 


Boulder’s Water Supply 


Boulder gets its water supply from the moun- 
tains, as might be expected. Dean Milo S. 
Ketchum, of the engineering school of the uni- 
versity, was given the task of securing an ade- 
quate supply of water. So he went up Arapahoe 
Peak some miles away and built a big dam below 
a glacier. The melting of this glacier supplies 
the city with water. It is conducted to the city 
thru a big pipe. Dean Ketchum is an engineer 
of national reputation and is one of the increas- 
ing army of college professors who are exploding 
the old tradition that a teacher must be an un- 
practical person. During the course of the late 
war the Government found it necessary to em- 
bark in a bewildering variety of manufacture 
on a vast scale in the shortest possible time. 
Among these industries was the making of pow- 
der. Several plants, I believe, were built, and 
among these was a complete town as well as the 
necessary manufacturing plant in West Virginia, 
called Nitro. Dean Ketchum was placed in 
charge of construction of this huge undertaking. 
In six or eight months he built the town and the 
factory buildings and was producing cannon pow- 
der in quantity. During this time he had 86,000 
men working for him; tho this includes labor 
turnover and does not mean that a crew of this 
size was at work on any one day. His town was 
several miles long and was completely equipped 
with houses, hospitals, public utilities, amuse- 
ments and everything else necessary to a great 
industrial community. Dean Ketchum, ranking 
as an assistant secretary of war, not only had 
charge of construction but had charge of the 
police, and of industrial disputes and had to 
decide all sorts of questions of tremendous im- 
portance without allowing himself much time for 
reflection. This huge building program which the 
Government put thru in constructing army camps, 
industrial centers and the like was no small part 
of the business of making war. 


Elaborate Building Plans of University 


Building in Boulder, to come back to this 
pretty little city, is going on at a brisk rate, just 
as it seems to be doing in all Colorado towns. 
The university does a good deal of building from 
time to time. D. E. McAllister, secretary and 
manager of the McAllister Lumber & Supply Co., 
told me a story about prospective building at the 
university that will mean a large use of material 
and labor thru a period of years. Mr. McAllister 
said a plan had been made and accepted which 
will mean the eventual wrecking of nearly all 
the university buildings now standing and their 

















“Wearing those ‘sensible’ outing clothes” 


Country Delivery Problem—Building Season Prosperous 


replacement with new fireproof buildings all de- 
signed in a uniform style and placed with care- 
ful relation to each other on the campus. This 
plan is to be carried out a piece at a time, but 
when it is finally completed it will have involved 
the expenditure of some $15,000,000 in buildings 
alone. Mr. McAllister said his mill was working 
on a glass case in which the plaster model of the 
campus equipped with its new buildings is to be 
kept. This model is said to be complete in every 
detail, even to the landscaping. Every building, 
tree and shrub is indicated. 

Mr. McAllister tells me that in the ordinary 
building at the university the local dealers fur- 
nish most if not all the lumber. Whether they’l 
be given the opportunity to furnish the necessary 
lumber for the big building program does not yet 
appear. While public construction has the repu- 
tation of being costly, this fact, if true, seldom 
benefits local building material dealers. Bids are 
advertised for widely, and some big dealer either 
because he is overstocked on some particular 
items or because he is getting in a lather over 
the slow movement of his stock makes so low a 
bid that there is little or no profit left. 

But this big project will bring no little money 
to town in the course of time. I am told that the 
first unit, costing some hundreds of thousands, 
will be started this year. I don’t think, however, 
that Boulder is pining away for lack of construc- 
tion business. All the yards are selling lumber 
in large volumes, and carpenters are as hard to 
get as a ringside seat at a championship fight. 
You hear of other lucky stiffs who have them, but 
when you try they are all gone. Lumber isn’t so 
very ornamental when stacked out beside the 
flower bed, and it isn’t notably useful until after 
it is exposed to a carpenter. So the carpenter 
supply has as much to do with the volume of 
building as anything else does. True, it hasn’t 
been the easiest thing in the world to get stock, 
but as I think back over my summer’s trip I 
can recall no single dealer who had to turn cus- 
tomers down because he didn’t have the neces- 
sary volume of stock. This does not mean that 
every dealer always had every item asked for. 
That doesn’t happen in years when you have to 
build dams to keep the lumber out of the yard. 
But I don’t think anybody in the territory I 
visited had to give up the project of building a 
house or barn or garage or chicken coop because 
the dealers couldn’t supply the lumber. 


How Building Got Under Way 


It is probable, in this connection, that some 
dealers were saved from being cleaned out by 
the slowness with which building started in the 
spring. The building public stood around for 
awhile like a chicken contemplating a flight up 
into a tree. The interested bystander watched 
it crane its neck and maneuver for a position of 
advantage and make tentative squats for the 
hop off. Every moment was one of expectation. 
Dealers and manufacturers felt that the flight 
was certainly about to begin, but still the chicken 
hesitated. It seemed too high. During this 
period the nervy retailer who felt sure things 
were going to start soon and go with a rush got 
awfully busy getting in stock. He fought for 
shipments and generally was successful in get- 
ting them; for some of his less hopeful neighbors 
got into the dumps and thought it was no good 
having a stock, anyway, since nobody would buy 
it, and as a result the manufacturers and whole- 
salers were quite often able to take care of the 
retailers who were anxious to fill their bins. Then 
the lumber market is so big and so varied that 
if a buyer keeps pegging away persistently he 
generally gets something. This isn’t a principle 
that will operate to make lumber plenty when 
it is scarce or to make it cheap when it is high 
in price. But the individual dealer who goes 
out after stock can frequently get it even when 
he himself has small idea where to look when he 
starts. It’s something like getting lodgings in 
a crowded town. One man may inquire casually 
at a couple of hotels and then take the train to 
some other town, under the impression that there 
isn’t an unoccupied bed in the whole burg. An- 
other fellow argues that there must be lots of 
places available and starts out to find them. 
Eventually he discovers a quiet little hotel with 
a vacant room, or he meets an old acquaintance 
who gives him a tip, or he confides his troubles 
to a stranger who directs him to a rooming house, 
or somebody gets a wire to come home and checks 
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out of the hotel at short notice. You know how 
it works. 

Whether the western dealers are more persis- 
tent or have more buying wires to pull or are 
lucky or whether there isn’t such a shortage of 
lumber after all, there seemed to be fairly ade- 
quate stocks in the retail yards in Nebraska and 
Wyoming and Colorado. They were selling lots 
of stock, too. This was along in the summer. 
Early in the spring the buying was a bit cold and 
maybe just a little sulky, just as it seemed to 
be everywhere. Mr. McAllister said that sales 
were never better than they were at the time of 
my visit. His company owns four yards, all of 
which are located in this part of Colorado. 


Country Delivery No Hardship 


I asked Mr. McAllister if he did any country 
delivering and he said he did. He then explained 
that he did not consider this a necessary evil but 
rather a legitimate part of the service a retail 
yard ought to offer its customers. 

‘“We cater to country deliveries,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘and I have a new truck that I bought 
just on purpose to care for this part of my busi- 
ness. Perhaps we’re a little differently situated 
than are some dealers, but even at that I believe 
there are circumstances under which a yard ought 
to be equipped to deliver to its farmer customers. 
It ought to get paid for this service, of course, 
so the delivering is justified only when the dealer 
can haul the stuff more efficiently and more 
cheaply than the farmer could do it. But in addi- 
tion to farmer trade to the East we do some job- 
bing to the yards in neighboring towns. The 
roads are good, so we simply send these orders 
out on trucks. This means prompt delivery and 
cheaper, all things considered, than rail ship- 
ments would be. In addition to this we have con- 
siderable mining trade. These mines have no 
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“Less hopeful neighbors got into the dumps” 


way of hauling lumber except with mules or 
burros, and for that matter they have no wagons 
suitable for such work. They want lumber in a 
hurry when they do want it, so we just put the 
stuff on a truck and send it right out. Just now 
we are supplying the lumber for a little bank 
building about 15 miles from Boulder. There is 
no lumber yard in the town, so they bought of us, 
and we’re delivering the whole bill right on the 
job.’’ 
How It Works 

It seems that country delivery, which is un- 
doubtedly on the increase, is beginning accord- 
ing to pretty sound principles. Delivery in town 
is such an ancient custom and so deeply rooted 
that various dealers rather take it for granted 
that it’s going to cost more than it brings in. 
The cost when prorated among the various de- 
liveries made does not seem so terribly large, so 
they are inclined to make the best of a bad mat- 
ter and to pay for it out of the general earnings 
of the yard without special provisions made for 
carrying this part of the overhead. But when 
a truck makes a long haul out into the country, 
oceupying perhaps half a day, it is easy to see 
that a definite block of expense is chargeable to 
that particular delivery. It required an appre- 
ciable amount of gasoline and oil, half a day’s 
time of the driver and helper and a measurable 
amount of depreciation on the truck. This can’t 
be lost among a score of small deliveries, as might 
happen in town. So it becomes apparent to the 
least systematic of retailers that if he is to 
deliver into the country he must add something 
in some way to the income derived from the 
transaction unless he wishes to go into the char- 
ity business. He may not charge enough; for if 
he has never kept costs on deliveries he’ll be 
pretty slow about believing the figures that have 





been compiled by others. Entering into a service 
as costly as country deliveries merely as a trade 
getter is a doubtful policy; because such things 
if they prove desirable to the customers are 
speedily adopted by competing yards, whereupon 
everybody is on the same level. Beginning coun- 
try deliveries on a self sustaining basis as a 
means of service is a different matter, and appar- 
ently more and more people are deciding for it. 
Country trade is rather important to the Boulder 
dealers, for the farming country east of the town 
is rich and highly productive. Because of the 
mountain water which rarely if ever fails, the 
farmers are always sure of a crop. 

The McAllister Lumber & Supply Co. is a large 
concern and operates a paint and hardware store 
in the business district. 

The Handy Lumber Co., according to R. M. 
Handy, is also pondering over the delivery prob- 
lem. It is carrying its merchandise out into the 
country, having made deliveries to farms as much 
as 17 miles distant from town. Its town deliv- 
eries have been complicated by the peculiar char- 
acter of its sales this year. 

‘“We are selling some new houses,’’ Mr. Handy 
said, ‘‘but we are also selling a big amount of 
lumber for repairs. It seems as.tho every house- 
holder in Boulder is putting on a new porch or 
a sleeping porch or a second story or an addi- 
tional room on the side or indeed all of these 
things. Repairs and remodelings never were 
more extensive. Carpenters are not every much 
accustomed to ordering for this kind of work, so 
we have to send out a large number of small lots. 
This kind of sales adds to the total volume of 
‘business, but it makes delivery more of a prob- 
lem. We tried to confine delivery to the city lim- 
its at first, but pretty soon the farmers whose 
land adjoins the town got to asking us to de- 
liver to them. When we explained our policy 
they would protest that our wagons made de- 
liveries within a few hundred yards of the cor- 
ners of their farms. Once we delivered to one 
farmer we had to deliver to all of them who 
wanted this service. So far I’ve been using light 
trucks, for they seem to give the best service in 
town. For a short haul it doesn’t make so much 
difference what size the load is, and for small or- 
ders the little trucks are easily the best. But if 
we go into country delivery it will be necessary 
to have heavier machines. On a large order that 
must go a long distance into the country it makes 
considerable difference whether the truck hauls 
one ton or four.’’ 


The Retailer’s Problem 


W. G. Clements, manager of the Ernest Grill 
Lumber Co., laughed good naturedly at Boulder’s 
lumber business. He hastened to assure me that 
there were large volumes of lumber used, but he 
added that local competition was not the tamest 
thing in Colorado. He said that in lumber eir- 
cles Boulder was spelled with a small ‘‘b.’’ But 
I suspect Mr. Clements of being something of a 
joker. 

‘‘Lumber retailing isn’t always the easy and 
profitable thing some customers seem to think,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I know of quite a number of yards 
that have finished the year’s business with a loss, 
and this has happened to them more than once. 
But what is the use of telling the public these 
facts? No good comes of it. The public is not 
so very ready with sympathy for business mis- 
fortune; so if a business has hard luck and con- 
fesses it the customers will either refuse to be- 
lieve it and consider the story a tactical move 
in the raising of prices or they will lose confi- 
dence in the ability of the manager. So I’ve 
found it best when I’ve made very little money 
during the year or may perhaps have lost money 
to say nothing about it. Keeping still about such 
things amounts to a virtue. A man doesn’t have 
to brag that he is getting rich to have people 
consider him a successful business man. That 
kind of talk may arouse suspicion and antago- 
nism. If he keeps still and saws wood he’ll come 
out pretty well in the long run. The lumber 
business in Colorado is a pretty good business, 
taking it one year with another, but it is a varied 
business and consequently enjoys its prosperity 
in spots. There are several yards in this line, 
and it frequently happens that one yard will not 
make much but that the others will do well 
enough to make the average good. Some of the 
yards have farmer trade, some have mining trade, 
some depend upon town building. So it rarely 
happens that all these lines are bad in any one 
year. Sometimes they’re all good. In any event 
the company manages to keep on the sunny side 
of profit and loss. 

‘*This company carries several sidelines that 
we’ve found to be profitable in connection with 
lumber. One is farm machinery. Now it often 
happens that farm machinery is not profitable 
when carried by itself, for the overhead eats up 
all the profits. But if it can be added as a side- 
line to another business the combined overhead 




















“The public is not so very ready with sympathy” 


is little more than the overhead of the original 
business by itself. In this way it can be handled 
at a profit.’’ 

I noticed that the yard carried. hardware and 
paint and also had a gasoline pump out in front. 
This matter of sidelines continues to be a live 
question with a number of yards and is poten- 
tially a live question with all yards. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not press this mat- 
ter so much now, for with the ending of the 
war the sideline ceased to be so important as 
it was while the sale of lumber was restricted by 
governmental decree. But even now the sideline 
is with us and may add a comfortable margin of 
velvet to the annual income if it is chosen judi- 
ciously and handled with skill. 


Retailer Versus Wholesaler 


**Like most yards, I suppose,’’ Mr. Clements 
continued, ‘‘we have had some novel and not 
wholly pleasant experiences with various whole- 
salers and manufacturers. These men don’t 
handle their business on the same basis that a 
retailer must, and it leaves a person wondering 
whether they consider their customers more in- 
telligent or less intelligent than we consider ours. 
Here is a case in point. I sold an elevator down 
here in the country and had to buy the stock to 
fill the order. It called for a lot of stuff and 
some of it was of a size I don’t carry a lot of. 
I sent out inquiries and got some quotations. One 
quotation was from a concern to which I’ve 
given a lot of business, and its price was right at 
the top. But I wanted to be sure of getting 
shipment, so I decided I’d better deal with a 
concern that, so I thought, would give me - 
service by reason of the buying I had done from 
them. I thought, too, that a high price would 
assure prompt shipment while a lower price might 
not. So I placed the order with this concern at 
their price, which was the highest price quoted 
me. I waited for quite a while and eventually 
got a letter refusing the order. I got busy right 
away and placed the order with another concern 
at the same price and got prompt shipment. 1 
don’t explain the conduct of the first concern, but 
something tells me this second concern is going 
to get a good deal of business from me in the 
future.’? 

It is unfortunate that these things occur in the 
dealings between wholesalers and retailers. It 
seems likely that in a good many cases the real 
hitch is a trifling one, but it leads to misunder- 
standings that are serious. Wholesalers could 
well afford to take very great pains in making 
explanations when they cancel orders or when 
shipments are delayed. It is taken for granted 
that they have real explanations to make in such 
eases. No one knows whether such things will 
prove active influences in buying later on or not, 
but retailers insist they will remember these 
things when wholesale stocks are built up again 
and when retail orders are desirable things to 
have. Their resentment at this kind of treat- 
ment at the hands of manufacturers gives them 
some idea of the feelings of retail customers 
when the latter think themselves ill used. This 
is something to think about. 





OLD CHESBROUGH MILL TO START AGAIN 


CHARLOTTE, MicH., Sept. 18.—The town of 
Thompson, Mich., will soon be back on the map as 
an industrial community. The old Chesbrough mill 
is being repaired and the machinery is being over- 
hauled and put in shape for the resumption of the 
lumber industry at an early date. The Government 
fish hatcheries that are being built will be prae- 
tically a Thompson enterprise, and will give em- 
ployment to a large number of people. 
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Fete POPES 


United Action Needed t to Rusia Semcentiaiaen Government 


In these days, when many remedies are offered 
for real and imaginary social and economic ills, 
and when some of the remedies proposed would in- 
volve radical changes in law and in the form of 
government, it may not be amiss to try the homely 
remedy of true Americanism, sound representative 
government—as a means of relieving conditions. 
To do so would be but to observe the practice com- 
mon in other fields of testing fully the value of an 
implement already in hand to perform a given 
function before investing in an untried implement 
designed for a similar purpose. 

In general the average American is only mod- 
erately interested in definitions, particularly defini- 
tions of forms of government; and under ordinary 
conditions it would be of small concern to him 
whether the proper term is applied to his own gov- 
ernment or not. But when he is asked, as he now 
is frequently, to change the character of that gov- 
ernment, he ought to know what he is asked to give 
up and what he is offered in exchange. 

Inasmuch as the Constitution of the United 
States guarantees to every State a republican form 
of government, and as the government of each 
State was in the first instance like that provided 
by the Federal constitution, it is fair to assume 
that the framers of the National Government un- 
derstood it to be republican in form. The Amer- 
ican Government, therefore, is republican or rep- 
resentative, and is not a democracy; the latter be- 
ing a government in which the people act directly 
as legislators without the intervention of repre- 
sentatives. 

When presumably intelligent and conservative 
persons refer to the Government of the United 
States as a democracy, and when radicals conceive 
of a democracy as something akin to the Russian 
soviet, confusion is inevitable and it is time that 
all persons who have the welfare of the country at 
heart make sure whether remedies proposed tend 
toward the one form of government or the other. 

During recent years many attempts have been 
made to increase the control of voters over their 
representatives, over legislation and even over the 
courts. The change in the United States from 
the indirect to the direct election of senators is an 
instance; and the adoption of the initiative, refer- 
endum and recall in many States is another example. 

As social and economic relations have become 
increasingly complicated, demands for legislation 
affecting those relations have become insistent. Of 
course the fitness of the laws enacted to meet new 
conditions can be but the measure of the ability 
of the legislators to understand those conditions 
and the manner in which laws should be made ap- 
plicable to them. That is to say, an understanding 
of sociology ought to precede the enactment of laws 
dealing with social relations; and, as prosperity 
in industry is at the foundation of all social amel- 
ioration, some knowledge of the principles of in- 
dustrial development is a prerequisite to sound 
legislation affecting social relations. 

The least reflection, therefore, should convince 
that not only high native ability but special study, 
experience and training should be called into requi- 
sition when the enactment of social and industrial 
legislation appears necessary. Whether legislators 
have refused or neglected to pass laws desired by 
some of their constituents, or whether laws en- 
acted have not produced the desired results, failure 
to secure proper legislative relief has been attrib- 
uted to defects in the form of government. 

Surely there has been no dearth of laws during 
the last decade or quarter of a century; and most 
of the laws have been enacted with a view to the 
improvement of industrial and social conditions. 
The fact is that the mind of man ean scarcely con- 
ceive of a social defect that a law has not been 
enacted to cure. Clearly, if legislation has not 
effected the desired improvements, it is because 
such improvements can not be effected by legisla- 
tion or-because the laws enacted have been ill con- 
sidered. In either case the fault has not been with 
the form of government. 

Every day conduct of his affairs by the intelli- 
gent citizen is predicated upon the accumulated 
experience of mankind; only a small part of his 
knowledge and methods being in fact the result of 
his own experience. The common plow used by 
every farmer comes to his hand as the embodiment 
of the results of innumerable experiments through 
many generations. The same is true of his harness, 
his wagon, his harvester, and of all the other im- 
plements and equipment that make modern agri- 
culture possible. The condition in all other trades 
is the same. In fact the principle applies to all 
the avenues of human progress. 

A cursory examination of the debates in the con- 
vention that framed and adopted the Federal con- 


stitution will show that it also is the embodiment 
of all available experience in the realm of govern- 
ment. The charter of our liberties did not spring 
new formed from the minds of its makers. They 
searched the archives of history and availed them- 
selves of the experience of all mankind in order 
that they might frame the best government possi- 
ble for the people that were to carry it on. 

The argument sometimes is made that, in the 
comparatively insignificant period that has elapsed 
since the great document was framed, conditions 
have changed until it no longer is adapted or 
adaptable to the needs of the people of America. 
In other words, no experience at all or the experi- 
ence of little more than a century is placed in the 
balance against the experience of thousands of 
years. Surely, the risk involved in a radical change 
of government is too great to be made on such 
slight grounds. 

Only a few extremists propose revolution in 
America, so few that they may safely be left out 
of consideration. The gravest danger lies in the 
proposals of others, not that the government shall 
be overthrown, but that certain changes shall be 
made that are unamerican and destructive of repre- 
sentative government. It behooves the sane and 
patriotic American to scrutinize and to understand 
completely every political proposal made to him, 
lest in his acceptance of it he lend his aid to the 
destruction of the securities for his own liberties 
that are provided by the constitution and true rep- 
resentative government. 

It is well known that after the struggle from 
May until September in the constitutional con- 
vention to frame the constitution, the contest for 
its adoption was carried into the various States; 
and that success there was won by community effort 
and publie discussion. It is scarcely conceivable 
that there is in the United States today a single 
community in which the majority of the people 
favor destructive changes in the form of American 
Government; and yet evidence is abundant that 
such changes have been obtained and that more 
may be obtained under the guise of improvement. 


The fate of representative government as em- 
bodied in the United States Constitution and in 
the constitutions of the different States clearly 
rests with the citizens of the United States, not 
alone as individuals but in their organized capacity. 
The first step toward an appreciation of the excel- 
lence of the American form of Government is to 
study and compare it with others. It is the unan- 
imous conviction of lovers of liberty throughout 
the world that the American form of government 
is the hope of the world. The study of the Consti- 
tution of the United States should be undertaken 
by all citizens and it should be directed in the 
schools by persons who know, who understand and 
who love it as the guaranty and security of all 
liberties. The patriotic citizens of every com- 
munity ought to present a united front in a move- 
ment at once to secure such study of the charter 
of their liberties. It is well to remember that these 
liberties were secured at the price of much blood 
and treasure and that it is far easier to preserve 
liberties already gained than to recover liberties 
lost. 

* * * 

ComMMuUNITY kitchens are being established in 
numerous of the smaller cities and towns, as well 
as in suburbs of the larger cities. Members of the 
Peru-LaSalle (Ill.) high school domestic science 
class are conducting such a kitchen under the diree- 
tion of their instructor. At the kitchen women of 
the two towns can obtain canned fruit at about the 
cost of canning at home. The fruit is bought at 
wholesale and canned by the girls. Arlington 
Heights, of Boston, Mass., has a similar kitchen. 
Women of Salamanca, N. Y., at the time of the 
latest report were establishing a community kitchen 
that would serve three meals a day; or rather pre- 
pare and deliver three meals to persons desiring 
such service. Rev. H. E. Robbins, rector of St. 
Mary’s church, the head of the project, was to be 
the manager for the first six months, aided by a 
committee of advice. It is conceivable that an ar- 
rangement of this kind could be worked out satis- 
factorily where it is seriously desired. 





Century-old Illinois House 


in First French Settlement 








The accompanying illustration shows the Tougaw house, 


by others to be more than one hundred years old. 
the oldest French village in the State. 
oak timbers with poplar boards and with a mud plaster outer wall as shown in the illustration. 
straw and mud and the Tougaw house is said to mark the turning 


settlement, 


first French homes were of logs, 
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near St. Francisvflle, Ill. 
built by one of the early French settlers and by some is said to be nearing the hundred year mark and 


The Tougaw house was 


This house marks the center of what was St. Francis 
It was built according to the French plan, of — 
The 


point in the French mode of building and it is known to be the first frame structure in the French settle- 


ment. 


The building is still in use today as a farm hand house and will last for some years. 


The above information is historically interesting and a good example of the lasting qualities of wood, 
but, without casting any reflections the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to point out certain things in 


connection with this house. 


Judging from the illustration 


little or no attempt has been made to 


keep the Tougaw house in good repair and it has been left to the far from tender mercies of the 
tenants to keep up. The tenants who live in this house may be satisfied and then again they may not, 


the house may be comfortable and then again it may not be comfortable. 


Its appearance and its sur- 


roundings are depressing and it is hard to believe that a progressive man would care to live under such 


conditions. 


In its present condition this house may well be termed a tenement of the country and 
it is the duty and the privilege of retail lumbermen to help eradicate such structures. 


One of the rea- 


sons why it is so difficult for farmers to get and keep efficient help is because of the poor and unat- 


tractive houses offered to these tenants in only too many cases. 


Furthermore, the children who are 


raised in the country tenements as well as in the city tenements live and go to school with the children 
of all the people of a community. Only too frequently it is not the children of the better class who 
reach down and better the condition of their poorer companions but rather the poorer children who 


reach up and bring down to their level those in better places. 


Consequently by helping to eradicate 


such farm tenements the retail lumberman is not only increasing his business but is rendering a dis- 
tinct service to the farmer and to the future of the nation. 
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BRING PORTLAND SPRUCE HEARING TO END 


Cuntandie Methods of Searching for Evidence Charged — Witness Estimates Outside Mills Could Have 
Saved Over $28,000,000—Do Not Permit Contractor to Testify 


PorTLAND, ORE., Sept. 13.—The spruce produc- 
tion investigation ended here today. From here 
the congressional subcommittee will go to Cali- 
fornia to inspect aviation fields. This morning 
when Lieut. Col. George H. Kelly, former Oregon 
lumberman, now a member of the Port of Portland 
Commission, was on the stand. His informative 
statement about the engineer organization in 
France was interrupted by the hottest tilt that has 
yet occurred between Chairman Frear and Repre- 
sentative Lea. 

Frear had interpolated comments reflecting upon 
the spruce production organization in the North- 
west as Kelly had proceeded. Finally he said that 
it was understood certain officers of the Spruce 
Production Division had been recommended for 
distinguished service medals because the rainfall 
was eight feet a year where they were stationed, 
and he asked the witness if similar recommenda- 
tions had been made because of the weather in 
France. 

‘‘No swimmers’ medals were suggested,’’ said 
Kelly. 

Congressman Lea interposed a remark about the 
comparative quality of ‘‘gas’’ in France and here. 

‘¢T will make a serious remark,’’ said Frear; 
‘¢the congressman at the end of the table (indicat- 
ing Lea) had no relatives in the war and he makes 
a joke about these things. You had relatives in 
the war and so did I; and we don’t take these 
things humorously.’’ He then proceeded with the 
often repeated story of his son’s service, when Lea 
hotly rejoined: ‘‘This is the ninth time you have 
told about the service of your son who came back 
without injury to hide or hair. I had relatives 
in the war, but I have not believed it gave me oe- 
easion to boast or whine.’’ 

‘<The statement of the ‘counsel for the defense’ 
is false ’? began Frear, applying to Lea 
an expression he has often used when the minority 
member protested against his tactics, but Con- 
gressman Magee interrupted. ‘‘We want no more 
of this,’’ he declared; ‘‘I move we strike it from 
the record.’’ Frear consented. 

Referring to the fact that the wish of his sub- 
ordinates for the promotion of Brice P. Disque 
from colonel to brigadier general was conveyed 
to John D. Ryan, director of aircraft production, 
in a song at the banquet given in Mr. Ryan’s honor 
in Portland, Frear asked if it had been a practice 
to use ‘‘songs or carols’’ in the same way in France. 

Kelly answered, ‘‘No.’’ 

Fred W. Leadbetter when placed on the stand 
a few days ago referred to Maj. Sligh, who was re- 
moved by Col. C. A. Siona from command of air- 
plane material production on the ground of in- 
competency, as a malicious liar and a man of no 
vision. 

Leadbetter, who was a prominent factor in the 
spruce production project, declared that Gen. 
Disque was in his opinion ‘‘the greatest expert on 
spruce lumber in the world.’’ 

Leadbetter denied having anything to do with 
Sligh’s removal, and admitted having made the 
original suggestion of putting soldiers into the 
forest to get out spruce, partly to quell I. W. W. 
disturbances and partly to overcome the shortage 
of labor. 

Sligh had charged, ‘‘That man Leadbetter in 
Washington has, we understand, succeeded in ear- 
tying out his scheme for the Government to install 
a useless cutting up plant near his old sawmill 
property at Vancouver, Wash., which has been idle 
for ten years; he is now offering his mill for sale 
at $150,000, five times its value, claiming its won- 
derful advantage by its close proximity to the new 
Government cutting up plant and offering large 
Government lumber contracts as an inducement 
to buyer. ’”? , 

Leadbetter said the mill referred to had a book 
value of $300,000; that he had in his pocket a tele- 
graphic offer of $150,000 for it, and that he had 
loaned part of its equipment to the Spruce Pro- 
duction Division. He charged Sligh with stealing 
certain letters from his files which had been in- 
troduced into the record of the spruce investiga- 
tion. ‘‘He ecouldn’t have gotten them without 
stealing them,’’ he declared. 

Chairman Frear came to the rescue of Sligh, de- 
elaring it a most serious charge. 

John Patterson, well known lumberman of the 
Columbia River district, F. A. Dontz, a well known 
Portland lumberman, J. B. Ziegler, and several 
others criticized the methods pursued by officials 
of the Spruce Production Division. Particularly 
the Toledo railroad project and $1,000.000 eut up 
plant there drew complaints of extravagance, and 
disregard on the part of the powers in authority 








of advice offered free of charge and in patriotic 
spirit from time to time. 

The day before closing William F. Carey, of 
Siems, Carey-H. S. Kerbaugh Corporation, much 
mentioned in connection with the Clallam Road 
project, asked Chairman Frear for a chance to be 
heard, but apparently his request was not granted. 

Guy George Gabrielson, of Scudder & Scudder, 
New York, said that millions of dollars had been 
squandered thru the adoption of Gen. Disque’s 
plan of spruce production. He said had Gen. 
Disque relied entirely on the milling and logging 
industry instead of embarking the Government on 
airplane production, it would have been ahead at 
least $28,755,066.57. 

Gen. Disque refuted this charge in a luncheon 
speech the same day. 

Accepting the spruce corporation’s production 
figures as correct, Gabrielson gave the total ship- 
ment of airplane lumber as 143,008,961 feet, and 


stated that of this amount 76,653,429 feet had been - 


furnished thru the cut up plant’s operations, and 
66,355,532 feet by the outside mills. 

Kstimating the production cost of the airplane 
lumber furnished by the outside mills at $110 per 
thousand feet for spruce and cedar and $65 for 
fir, the witness stated that the cost of spruce out- 
put of the mills totaled $4,782,910, the fir output, 
$1,462,565, and the cedar output $40,920. 

The total cost of the combined production of the 
Government operations and the outside mills would 
be $41,789,866.50 if the spruce corporation’s prop- 
erties are salvaged at 40 percent of their cost; and 
on such a basis the spruce under Government opera- 
tions would cost $677.36 per thousand feet, the fir 
$240.20, and the cedar $764.47, he continued. 

Had the milling and logging industry been re- 
lied on entirely for airplane lumber the cost of the 
total production would have been $13,035,000, and 
on a salvage basis of 40 percent the Government 
would have been ahead $28,755,066.57, Mr. Gabriel- 
son explained. 

Continuing his salvage estimates, he stated that 
on a 30 percent salvage basis the Government would 
have been ahead $31,101,351.84, had the milling and 
logging industry been relied on; on a 20 percent 
salvage basis $33,447,837.28, and on a 10 percent 
basis, $35,796,322.70. 

On salvage bases of 30, 20 and 10 percent the 
cost of the spruce, fir and cedar under the Govern- 
ment operations would be as follows, stated Mr. 
Gabrielson: 

Thirty percent—Spruce, $712 per thousand feet; 
fir, $255; cedar, $808. 

Twenty percent—Spruce, $754.50; fir, $271.50; 
cedar, $851.70. 

Ten percent—Spruce, $802.20; fir, $287.20; cedar, 
$895.20. 

England settled for its airplane lumber with the 
United States on a basis of 10 percent, and it 
is generally agreed that the spruce corporation’s 
properties can not be salvaged in excess of 40 per- 
cent. 


GEN. DISQUE GIVES SPRUCE FIGURES 

PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 13.—Gen. Brice P. Disque 
in a speech before the Portland Realty Board today 
gave some additional figures on what the Spruce 
Production Division operating in Oregon and Wash- 
ington accomplished during the war. He said it 
supplied the Allies and the United States with 
431,000,000 feet of airplane spruce at an actual 
cost of approximately $31,400,000. He called at- 
tention to the expenditure of $16,000,000 for rail- 
roads and the receipt today of $3,600,000 as salvage 
on equipment and material owned by the corpora- 
tion. These amounts he said should be deducted 
from the $50,000,000 aggregate cost of operating 
the corporation. Replying to the published state- 
ments of the greater efficiency of the Canadian 
Spruce Production Corporation, Gen. Disque de- 
clared that if the division of which he was head 
had sent out spruce of the quality produced in 
British Columbia, the American output would have 
been three times that of Canada. 

‘«The cost of operations was none too great, con- 
sidering the cause for which we were fighting,’’ said 
Disque; ‘‘had I known at the beginning of the 
war that all the airplane spruce required could be 
produced for $10,000,000, but that the war could 
be shortened one day by the expenditure of $100,- 
000 000, I would have spent the $100,000,000.”’ 

He denied having sought the position as head 
of the spruce division and emphasized the need of 
immediate peace. ‘‘Personally I do not care 
whether we ever have a league of nations,’’ he said; 
‘*but what I do want and what the world needs 
is an immediate peace treaty between the contend- 


ing powers that we may get to work on a recon- 
struction program.’’ 


WANTS TO SHOW OTHER SIDE OF CASE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 13.—In a telegram from 
New York Vice President William F. Carey, of 
the Siems, Carey-H. 8S. Kerbaugh Corporation, ask- 
ing for an opportunity to submit testimony in the 
spruce inquiry, says: 

My attention has just been called to the testimony 
given by William C. Butler and others who, without 
justification, have seen fit to malign our company in 
their testimony given before the congressional sub- 
committee on aviation in its recent hearings at Seat- 
tle. Inasmuch as wide publicity has been given to this 
testimony, and inasmuch as no officer of our com- 
pany has been called or our company otherwise given 
an opportunity to refute the same, we have today tele- 
graphed Chairman Frear, of said subcommittee, as 
follows : 

“During the last few days the officers of our cor- 
poration, who are in New York, have been receiving 
clippings from western newspapers purporting to set 
forth testimony of witnesses examined by you in 
Seattle and in Portland. Some of these witnesses are 
reported to have expressed bitter criticism of our cor- 
poration and its work in the State of Washington re- 
lating to the construction by us of the Lake Pleasant 
Railroad and the production of spruce timber for the 
Government. It was quite evident to us that this 
criticism proceeded in some instances from ignorance 
of the subject and in others from mere spitefulness 
due to adverse interests on the part of the witness. 

“We know, however, that your committee was com- 
missioned fully to obtain the facts; and we presumed, 
of course, that you would make no report or findings 
touching the matter until you had called and examined 
the officers of our corporation who had charge of the 
work and are therefore best qualified to state the 
facts. We have, accordingly, kept silent heretofore. 
We now read with astonishment a statement in the 
press that your committee, without having called any 
officer of our corporation or otherwise afforded us 
an opportunity to answer the above mentioned criti- 
cism, has already made a preliminary report, appar- 
ently based on the testimony of the witnesses above 
reterred to and reflecting much of tbe unfavorable 
criticism of our corporation expressed by those wit- 
nesses. We hope this newspaper report is untrue and 
that no such preliminary report has been made by you. 
But the matter has been given such broad publicity 
in the press that we feel constrained in fairness and 
in self defense to address you on the subject and 
respectfully to request that the officers of our cor- 
oration be given an opportunity to testify in your 
Nvestigation and refute the unfounded charges al- 
ready made by other witnesses against us. Needless to 
say, we are ready at all times to testify in this mat- 
ter before you at any place within the United States 
which you may designate. We hope you will give this 
communication the same conspicuous publicity as was 
given to the testimony above referred to, for which 
we shall be deeply grateful.” 





MAY CLOSE BECAUSE OF LOW WATER 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 16.—Sawmills and wood- 
working enterprises along Wolf River in North 
Memphis are threatened with having to close down 
in the next few days because of the extremely low 
stage of the Mississippi and because of the inability 
of boats towing barges of logs or lumber to enter 
Wolf River thru the canal which gives the only 
means of entrance. 

The Anderson-Tully Co., manufacturer of lum- 
ber, sawn and veneered shooks and built-up woods, 
said today that, unless there was decided change 
in the stage of the river or distinct deepening of 
the canal, it would be forced to close down its saw- 
mill within the next week or ten days. Moore & 
MeFerrin, box manufacturers, will also be badly 
handicapped, as they depend largely on Wolf River 
for both logs and lumber. The Anchor Sawmills 
Co., too, will be hard hit. It manufactures boat 
oars, shuttle blocks and various other products 
from hardwood lumber. 

Some of the other industries in North Memphis, 
too, will be damaged to some extent, but most of 
them have facilities for handling logs and lumber 
by both water and rail and the worst that can hap- 
pen to them is to have their operations slowed down. 

Col. Anderson said today that the situation was 
rather serious and that the length of time industries 
in that section of the lumber district would be af- 
fected would depend altogether on how soon the 
Mississippi afforded a materially higher water stage. 


OLD LUMBER FIRM SELLS OUT 


EARLVILLE, N. Y., Sept. 15.—After thirty-six 
years in business at the same location, Todd & 
Gurney, lumber dealers of Earlville, sold out re- 
cently to Barnett & Conkling, who have taken pos- 
session this month. ‘‘ After thirty-six years in the 
business,’’ say the retiring partners, ‘‘we think it 
is about time to give some one else a chance.’’ 
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AUGUST BUILDING PERMITS SHOW GREAT GAIN 


That building activity continues to forge ahead 
is shown by the volume of building permits issued 
during August, which indicate a good gain over 
the preceding month and are 267 percent larger 
than for the corresponding month of 1918. The 
August total for 153 cities officially reporting to 
the American Contractor is $160,947,233, represent- 
ing 35,535 individual permits, while during July 
38,790 permits were issued, totalling $140,474,66z. 
The average value for August was $4,534, against 
$3,760 for July. A comparison of 140 cities with 
the July record shows 83 gains and 57 losses for 
August. 

Following is a comparison of August valuations 
for the last six years: 


YeEAR— Cities Number Valuation 
) ae 15: 35,535 $160,947,233 
Pr ees 153 19,110 43,819,383 
oo eae 118 18,894 49,118,123 
Pr ree 118 — 73,614,908 
oo. aa cre 72 60,113,455 
a ore 72 52, 790, 472 


The number and value of mi issued during 
the first eight months of 1919 are as follows: 


No. 1919 1918 

MonTH— cities Value Value 
January ...... 152 $ 23,869,215 $27,291,218 
February ..... 153 32,058,628 21,680,314 
BEBPCR ssccccce 169 64,884,325 36,529,620 
BONE wo cvccceve 165 84,914,008 44,516,828 
May eregescevce 168 112,678,640 51,764,746 
BD cecsnceve 158 134,726,715 47,793,182 
DeEY i0%095.06% 162 140,474,662 43,424,768 
REBUT vccscase 153 160,947,233 43,819,383 


Following is a detailed statement of the number 
and value of permits issued during August in the 
153 cities reporting: 


August, 1919 P.c. 
o.of Estimated Gain, 
City. buildings. cost. Loss. 
Akron, Ohl0.....cccccccccccecs » 617 §$ 2,058,233 622 
Albany, N. Y..cccccscce opeteens 265 418,570 824 
Allentown, PB...ccccccccccccce 48 226, 665 510 
Altoona, PBs. scccocsccscvccccce 98 126,209 837 
IER, SOB 05.0 6:09:04 609500000 237 892,504 436 
Atlantic City % . a ery ceew 72 464,361 3663 
pS Aer rere 18 80,725 6 
Augusta, on eee * eo 6206 187,046 467 
Baltimore, Md.....cccccccccees - 2 1,576,905 227 
Bayonne, N. Joccccccccccccs re 57 241,010 182 
Berkeley, Calif........ssesees oe 90 135,111 253 
Binghamton, N. Y. .....-.2ee0% - 207 59,586 19 
Boise, Idaho...... cocccececcosce 48 103,685 1603 
Boston, Mass.........+++ eeccece oes 3,055,263 301 
Bridgeport, Conn.......... so50n8 150 628,341 os 
DUSRMOR, . MAGS. .ccscccssccccepe 35 45,885 
Buffalo, N. Y...... o00000 sevvses SEE 1,651,000 88 
Burlington, Vt..cccccccccsccccce ° 81 10,000 eee 
,. PEOMEs 6.0s0000s0nseneceses 72 67,000 28 
Cambridge, Mass. ..........+6-. 106 255,653 ec0 
Camden, N. Joccccccccscccccccee ALL 722,780 *73 


August, 1919 P.c. 


















o.of Estimated Gain, 
City. buildings. cost. Loss. 
CN GG. 5c otbsincdscevencene 171 576,838 295 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa............. 50 158,000 119 
CRATIOROOR, FB. O.s cccccccccvces 28 47,815 *40 
Chattanocoeh, Tend. ..06scesescee 157 93,206 283 
RE rere ee ee 18 122,125 15 
JOE SE ae err er 288 4,960,400 
Cincinnati, Ohio.......... ooo 1,258 1,208,485 273 
Cleveland, Ohio. ..ccsvcese 1,243 7,495,975 225 
Colorado Springs, Colo 2 11,781 104 
Columbus, Ohio . 324 763,830 15 
Covington, Ky. 28 101,900 625 
Dallas, Tex.. 175 2,427,615 1297 
Dayton, Ohio 264 1,132,992 169 
Decatur, Ill.... 87 204/175 377 
Denver, Colo... 278 690,900 209 
Des Moines, I 145 863,210 *] 
Detroit, Mich..... 1,923 8,767,185 1079 
Dubuque, Iowa... 1 134,615 10084 
Duluth, Mind. vccccccses 247 899,310 401 
Easton, PRescosccscccccervescoces 2: 82,846 861 
ee A See q7 420,256 641 
Ce OE Oe | rs 2 181,740 107 
Wiiaabeth, WW. do ccovccccecescece 99 402,512 696 
BE PONG, Tis cos covccccssccesas 13 72,866 85 
EOEIO, BPR, 0:0:0:6:0.0:2:8.00:00.0600 608 oe 135 268,818 22 
Evansville, Ee ere er 104 93,869 185 
PEEL PATO, BIOEB,. 0.000000 e000000 55 lk 35,510 137 
Witohars, MMOs. .vcccccvccccccs Be 55,400 *50 
WORE WOIRG, TOs 0.0cccccvesces 60 302,165 1173 
WEE WORT, WOES ovicrcncceeneees 210 3,414,190 1553 
MPMRDIDON, EIR. 00:06:00 10100'0.60' 485 58,375 264 
Grand Rapids, Mich...........+. 176 458,805 137 
eee a re 56 152,509 60 
Harrisburg, Pa. ..... painters pom aree. 49 186,915 1139 
Hartford, Conn, ..ccccccccccsece 119 438,617 146 
Haverhill, Mass, .cccccscevcesce 24 39,075 2198 
Sa, a Sere éoneua 18 29,294 457 
EIOLVOKG, BERSB. coccccccrcecees e 44 298,150 1053 
HOUSTON, TSE, wcccccccescescccce 400 744,689 167 
Huntington, Ww. Va: Kennan 6ouue 83 387,255 1034 
Indianapolis, Ind. ......... jeene ae 2,601,497 179 
ere 79 152,685 195 
Jacksonville, Fla. ......secesees 59 280,605 68 
MemeRe City, Be... ccccccccosvecs 395 1,122,255 304 
BMOKvills, TON. . occccsccce - 100 573,727 2207 
Lansing, Mich. ........ cocccscce 166 286,595 1471 
Lawrence, Mass. ..... eeccceces ° 43 171,425 49 
ERRIEO,. TE. cccvcccesicces re 56 696,505 2169 
Lincoln, Neb. ........ coeescocee 52 461,700 632 
BARE TOE, AIR. 6.0.5.0:0:400-00.000006 96 520,056 710 
Long Beach, Calif....... aonewe - 224 392,482 61 
108 Angoles, Calif... sccccccese 1,074 2,402,444 214 
Louisville, Ky. ..... eweneeenes oe 187 427,530 210 
Te eae 900006649 5:02 121 146,882 
Meaford, MARS. .rcccccscccccecce 38 71,255 148 
Memphis, Tenn, ... 158 1,297,125 1107 
Milwaukee, Wis. .. 397 1,144,898 228 
Minneapolis, Minn. 739 2,152,265 572 
Muskogee, Okla. 11 20,083 4920 
Nashville, Tenn. 360 242/202 219 
MOWOIR, Ihe. 0 +:0:0:0:00.0% 263 1,425,503 299 
New Bedford, Mas: 71 1,071,500 841 
New Haven, Conn. 159 625,977 246 
New Orleans, La.. 89 377,042 vis) 
New York City: 
Boro of Brooklyn..... - 1,201 10,308,245 418 
Boro of Manhattan...... 850 26,193,275 1586 
Boro of Queens.. - 1,284 5,458,033 510 


Boro of Bronx... 
Boro of Richmond..... 


433 3,101,930 520 
675,464 32 


August, 1919 P.c. 
No. of Estimated Gain, 
City, buildings. cost, 
Niagara Valle, N. Y...ccee- eees 93 1,854 
Pg Se. aera st - 108 408,858 59 
RIO, CORTE, 6. 0bc bc scceneeces 421 921,381 
Oklahoma City, ovens Ladson vewne 132 682,335 524 
Omaha, Neb. .. “7 5 783,110 151 


Pasadena, Calif.” 
Passaic, N. J. 

Paterson, N. Bs 
Peoria, Ill. .... 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 










Portland, Me. .. 339,305 519 
Portland, Ore. . 780,320 
Pueblo, Colo. .. 84,700 212 
Gulney, TH. secees 165,200 oan 
OUINOF, TIBEB.. 6:060.00%s0000 ee 191,325 105 
TOMEI, EGs. cevescccves 20 bee 146,550 340 
Richmond, Va. 1,874,455 912 
Roanoke, Va. ..... rercrerer err 64,570 219 
Rochester, N. Y. 1,204,357 288 
Sacramento, Calif. ..... ace ae 112 211,337 640 
Saginaw, Mich. ..... a arene 233 283,312 161 
PO, SUD, 6 dcos05 00:0 os Cnweae 35 34,005 73 
Balt Takes City, TWtahies..cccccccs 200 473,525 
ee . 131,160 *74 
San Francisco, Calif. ..........+. 547 2,565,859 195 
OM BON, TENE 6060 vcese cones 41 156,571 1435 
Ns NEM. 6:580-6.5 5:9: o nie renee 62 235,200 685 
Schenectady, N. Y. ........ eece 92 285,200 224 
ROFANtON,. PBs. occccecies Re bauenne 44 197,823 1893 
EEE, TEMES. ecentec ein veasnane 1,356 1,858,205 69 
Shreveport, La. ........ oeeeeus - 137 318,980 825 
ES Rs ovis can eesntece oe 200 2,013,415 1588 
Somerville, Mass. ........e.0. ° 32 231,380 1056 
WORTH WONG, IHG. cccccsesocve . 174 155,783 245 
nr 149 94,100 182 
DE. 2s. scascveess rience 61 120,300 324 
Springfield, Mo. ..... pear eK eh 35 49,525 1247 
Springfield, Mass, ..... Pe ee 170 676,556 445 
Springfield, Ohio ........ amas 155 384,930 1461 
BC, DORON, BO. ccescves esineae oe 49 58,910 *37 
ay PG ca0Gsaceeee new ene 747 3,352,928 442 
WOE, BENE cvecccescccccens 293 997,040 189 
Ab een CORT. «0008 reece 64 189,787 149 
Superior, Wis. ........ rnuann se 112 74,735 *17 
DPOROOND) Dis Se cctccecctsccesoe LOD 591,180 57 
Tacoma, Wash, ..... oseboeneeee 394 376,354 31 
Tampa, Fla. ..... ° ‘ 97 63,915 144 
Terre Haute, Ind. 75 56,205 33 
Toledo, Ohio ... 404 1,041,498 251 
Topeka, Kans. 41 52,443 250 
Trenton, N. J 04 360,506 467 
Troy, N. ¥.. 40 07,060 933 
Tulsa, Okla. . e 871,885 459 
Utica, N, Y. 35 277,350 , 2 


Washington, D. ; C. 


West Hoboken, N. 28 669 
Wheeling, W. Va. 47 61,772 98 
Wichita, Kans. .. 112 316,705 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 70 47,980 77 
Wilmington, Del. 131 996,461 11 
Woonsocket, R. I 26 39,1 eee 
Worcester, Mass. .. ° -. 268 1,239,322 206 
DORGLA la Be 6604660 s4e se enns 49 168,000 55 
York, Pa. chiveae ces ks 16 52,22 1710 
Youngstown, “Ohio: cocsccconcescen SS 1,679,471 4 
Zanesville, Ohio ......eceececees 7 8,596 243 


Total ..cccccseceeccccceese30,030 $160,947,233 267 


* Loss. 





WORKER SAYS IGNORANCE BREEDS INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


[The writer of the following contribution, who 
is employed in the plant of an eastern lumber con- 
cern, requested that his name should not be printed. 
The article is written from the viewpoint of an 
intelligent, ambitious workman, and presents an 
interesting study of conditions prevailing in the 
plant where he is employed, and in the community 
where it is situated.—Ep1Tor. ] 


The workingman’s dream is of short working hours 
and high wages ; the employer’s is of maximum produc- 
tion at minimum cost. Each must depend on the 
other; but tho their aims run in entirely different 
directions the employer generaily manages to make his 
dream come true. Why is this? Perhaps we shall 
find an answer by paying a flying visit to a village 
we shall call “Laketown.” It’s a pretty enough spot 
in the Adirondacks; you'll like it. City folks go there 
in summer. It. has a sawmill with about 80,000 feet 
capacity per 10-hour shift; a postoffice presided over 
by a charming postmistress; a general store, owned 
by the lumber company; a hotel for the summer 
guests, and is credited with a population of about 
five hundred. It also maintains a school. , 

The lumber company might really be considered to 
own the town. It started operations five years ago and 
expects to cut for twenty years more. The men who 
constitute the company came from another State, and 
if the Laketown people had then been supplied with 
rifles and ammunition the State militia might have 
found an interesting job on the shores of the pretty 
lake. But little by little the opposition subsided; the 
Laketown men found work in and around the mill a 
good way of making a living; and labor coming from 
other parts of the country found hospitable welcome 
in the company’s two boarding houses. Today Lake- 
town is in truth a sawmill town. 

At first the men worked eleven hours a day. When 
wartime conditions sent wages skyward and working 
hours to a new low level the men unitedly presented 
a demand for a 10-hour day at the same pay as then 
received. The company not complying within four 
days faced a general strike one fine morning and 
agreed to the men’s demands at noon. Today the mini- 
mum pay for common labor at Laketown is $3.30 per 
10-hour day, as against $4.80 per 8-hour day on the 
Pacific coast. Only once since have the men made an 
attempt at the working man’s popular sport of strik- 
ing, and that failed because of lack of unity. 

The condition just described is typical of many saw- 
mill towns. As a worker and close observer of the 
local working men I feel entitled to say that their 
work is not as satisfactory as it might be. Yet the 


company seems to be satisfied, probably because profits 
are satisfactory. But is there any sign of satisfac- 
tion among the men; or of that cordiality of relations 
between employer and employee that is vital to suc- 
cessful operations? Most emphatically No! 


I work in this Laketown mill. For ten hours every 
day I perform certain work for which I receive pay 
that I consider to be small compensation for my efforts 
and labor. And day after day I listen to curses on the 
heads of ‘‘the big guys,’’ who, “not content with mak- 
ing the poor working man slave at starvation wages 
takes his money away from him again by compelling 
him to buy at the company store at exorbitant prices.” 
According to the prediction of my coworkers, a change 
is bound to come in the near future, ‘“‘when the poor 
man will receive his due’—the well known story. On 
the surface everything seems peaceful and orderly. 
There are laughter and music from the porches on 
summer nights. But underneath are contempt and 
the desire to right imaginary wrongs by force, with 
actual hatred for the employers as men fattening on 
the work of the poor. 


My opinion always has been that were there unity 
among the laboring classes violence would be the first 
means resorted to by them. Employers of labor, I 
imagine, are just as well aware of their employees’ un- 
friendly feelings as I am. Yet I am firmly con- 
vinced that most of them have been looking for ways 
and means to establish cordial relations. Particularly 
referring to lumber operators, I feel that it has been 
most commendable on the part of some southern con- 
cerns to provide Y. M. C. A. huts for their woods help, 
build schools and take a general interest in the wel- 
fare of employees. But how many manufacturers can 
well afford to put up the money such philanthropic 
experiments necessarily require? Even if year after 
year the financial statements show larger profit bal- 
ances, who would have the right to demand that the 
companies turn their boards of directors into bodies 
of benevolent gentlemen suddenly overcome by an un- 
suppressible desire to uplift mankind? Nobody; yet, 
somehow, the general public looks upon such action 
by the larger corporations as a most natural thing, 
without giving any great amount of credit to the 
body of men who decrease their own earnings to help 
their employees. 

Experience has shown to what that smouldering 
hatred of employee for employer may lead. We all 
know that it is spreading and the short-sightedness 
which will not permit some companies to see the abso- 
lute necessity of putting an immediate check to that 
sort of thing deserves to be called criminal. Working 
men associate with one another more closely than do 


the other half of the world, and evil suggestions as 
to the remedies best to be employed to help “the com- 
mon cause” communicate themselves from individual 
to individual quicker than the most contagious of 
diseases. It is a disease that causes a laboring man 
to imagine that most of his employer’s money ought 
to be in his own pocket. If it were treated as a dis- 
ease by an experienced practitioner—in this case a 
psychologist—he would locate and try to remove its 
cause instead of endeavoring to overcome its effects. 
And the main cause is simply—ignorance. 

At the beginning of this article, when recounting 
the most noteworthy possessions of pretty Laketown, 
the school was mentioned last of all, because it came 
to me as an afterthought. And that is just the posi- 
tion it occupies in the minds of Laketown’s inhabi- 
tants. Few children here have to work in order to 
help their parents earn a living, but never yet have I 
seen any putting their noses in a book outside of school 
hours or doing anything else by which they might 
learn something. Their parents’ attitude toward edu- 
cation was the same when they were youngsters. All 
intelligent persons know the futility of attempting to 
reason with an ignorant person and the impossibility 
of making an ignorant man realize his shortcomings. 
Yet again and again employers try hard to convince 
their workers that in this world every man earns just 
as much as he is worth and not one cent above that; 
but they work in vain because they start too late. 


If it were possible to make the workers understand 
the fallacy of their belief that the working man ought 
to figure as the actual producer of the commodities his 
employer deals in; that labor should command more 
money than brains, because of the physical exertion 
required ; and that they know just as much as their 
employers (and then some), there would be no need 
for lengthy conferences, strikes and other disagreeable 
consequences of ignorance. Whether on piece work 
or other schedule the laborer remains the laborer and 
continues to consider himself as the hireling by whose 
work the capitalist increases his riches. Whatever is 
being done in the direction of making the worker speed 
production by putting him on a piece-work basis will 
not make him feel himself a partner in his employer’s 
business... Like the doctors of a past day, we work to 
remove the disease by eliminating the effects for the 
time being when we should strive to remove the cause 
by abolishing ignorance. 


Only ignorance prevents the working man from 
seeing matters of vital importance to both parties in 
the same light as his employer. Do away with 
ignorance and the worker will learn to understand 
the extent to which his employer’s interest is his 
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own; impart to him a fair knowledge of business prin- 
ciples, with a full view of the risks involved, and the 
ability and coursge required to build up and success- 
fully manage a business enterprise. Don’t talk to the 
men after they are grown up and have already felt 
the sting of poverty without realizing why they are 
poor, but make the children learn. Give to the teach- 
ers authority and instructions to pound knowledge into 
the youngsters if no other means will serve the pur- 
pose. Let them be trained to make every minute of 
the day produce results. 

A combination of large employers could effect a 
change for the better as regards educational matters, 
not by semi-charitable schools conducted by individual 
concerns but by honest-to-goodness schools where chil- 
dren are taught the most essential thing in life; 
namely, that knowledge is power. Can you imagine a 
gang of men in your employ working for your interest 
because they know that they are serving their own by 
doing so? It may be a hard thing to picture in your 
mind after all the sorrowful experience you have had 
with your workers. But do it just the same, and then 
guess at the results. Don’t be afraid that the newly 
“intellectualized” working man will try to put him- 
self in your place. All you can help him achieve is to 
put as much knowledge into his brain as it will hold; 
he couldn’t run your business unless he had the neces- 
sary ability, and in that case you would want him 
in your office anyway. We all agree that force should 
have no place in business. Strikes being a display of 
force, should therefore not occur. In the past, aside 
from, perhaps, the consequences of an enforced shut- 
down, the employer seldom suffered severely as a result 
of strikes. This remark has reference to lumber enter- 


prises only. It was the worker who usually bore the 
burden. Sometimes he gained his point, tho more often 
he did not. But times have changed, until today cases 
where the employer foots the bill are of alarming fre- 
quency ; a lazy drifter’s pay will be increased just be- 
cause he happens to be at such and such a place put- 
ting in time when a “minimum wage’”’ is being fixed, 
and for months thereafter he will continue to draw 
money that rightly belongs to someone else. 

If ignorance isn’t the cause of a body of working 
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men permitting such conditions to exist, someone 
please tell me differently. When opportunity presents 
itself to an ignorant man he is a dangerous adversary 
indeed. Employers, of course, long since began to 
realize that if a terrifying industrial clash is to be 
avoided the working man will have to be satisfied some- 
how. I hope that many employers will soon be con- 
vinced that intelligence and ignorance can not be 
made to agree; that there is no common ground for 
them ; that sooner or later renewed strife will be un- 
avoidable. As yet intelligence has the upper hand, 
but the ignorant are in the majority, and when it 
comes to violence the majority is likely to prove the 
victorious party, if only for a short time. Deport 
anarchists, or, if they are citizens, put them behind 
bars. Raise the rest to an intellectual level equal to 
that of their employers by providing adequate facili- 
ties everywhere for education, which from the start 
will enlighten the young, making sure that the young- 
sters assimilate what is being taught them. 

Personally, as a working man, I fully realize that if 
I want to make more money I shall have to do differ- 
ent work, requiring more knowledge than does my 
present occupation. Whatever education I possess I 
have mostly acquired myself. And after working ten 
hours I find time every day to practice music, study 
Spanish, work on a course in forestry and finish up 
the day by a walk with the loveliest of her sex. Would 
it be right for me to have her exist with me on the bare 
necessities of life just because I was too lazy to learn? 
According to most of my fellow workers’ beliefs I am 
foolish to aspire to a place where they say only “pull” 
and “drag” will land a man. If those who hold such 
ideas are not ignorant, what should be said of them? 





WOULD BASE SALESMAN’S PAY ON NET MILL AVERAGE PRICE 


It is a law as old as mankind that the human being 
will do more when there is a tangible reward to be 
secured for increased effort. 





Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


For the last several months there have appeared from 
time to time in the trade press articles purporting to 
seek a new wage basis. 

It will be my purpose to analyze the several elements 
and point gut a new basis that can be applied to one 
department of the lumber industry and this new basis 
will not be in the nature of a “raiser.” 

_ Since time immemorial southern pine sawmills have 
paid men a commission of $5 a car on yard and $7.50 
on shed stock. Over a period of years from 1905 to 
1916 the average carload was 17,000 feet, therefore the 
average cost per thousand was 29 cents on yard and 
44 cents on shed stock. Figuring 80 percent of the 
shipments as yard and twenty percent as shed stock, 
this would be an average commission of 32 cents a 
thousand. Taking the mill average of approximately 
$13.50 a thousand during the period makes the selling 
cost 2.37 percent of the selling price. 

Mills that employed salaried salesmen figured their 
compensation on about the $5 and $7.50 a car basis. 
But the mills have never adopted any specific basis for 
the salesman’s pay, some mills advancing their sales- 
men on the ability of the salesman to sell his own 
services; others on the actual domestic needs of the 
man; and others, the majority, basing the salesman’s 
pay on what some other mill was paying. 

For the sake of argument concede that the $5 and 
$7.50 a car was a fair remuneration, then if it was 
worth 2.37 percent of the selling price to sell lumber 
when the mills were getting $13.50 average then why 
is it not worth 2.37 percent now when the mills are 
getting a $28 or better mill average? 

In view of the fact that the manufacturer allows the 
customer 2 percent of the net amount for paying the 
bill within ten days it certainly ought to be worth 24% 
percent for making the sale. But regardless of this, 
how could a fairer basis both to company and salesman 
be established than to pay the salesman on the basis 
of the net mill average over a period of time, not on 
what the salesman sells but on the average price 
received by the mill. To illustrate: Suppose the 
salesman for the first six months in this year received 
a salary of $250 a month and his expenses for rent, 
stenographic help and travel were $200 a month, this 
would be a total for the six months of $2,700. Now 
with this man selling 50 cars a month total sales 
would be 300 cars or 5,100,000 feet. Then if the mill 
average for the first six months was $28 the amount 
of the salesman’s sales would be $142,800 and 2.37 
percent of this would be $3,384.36, so the salesman 
would be entitled to an additional $684.36. Certainly 
the manufacturer would not object to paying 2.37 
percent of the selling price on a $28 average when 
he was willing to pay 2.37 percent on a $13.50 average. 

The salesman still has an incentive to do his absolute 
level best all the time for volume, for he gets paid 
for what he does, and by making the mill average the 
basis of pay he has the spur of personal reward to 
get the price, for every dollar in price means 2% 
cents a thousand additional compensation. Further, 
with the mill average as the basis the salesman will 
be just as keen to sell No. 4 stock and odds and ends 
as he is to sell B&better finish, for with this method 
of compensation he has all the interest of the minority 
stockholder in the general welfare and will bestir him- 
self to see that every grade and item is sold to the best 
advantage. 

The sawmill owner works harder and puts in more 
hours than any man on his pay roll principally because 
extra work and extra hours bring to him personal 
reward in the way of increased profits. Put the sales- 
men on the same basis and see the difference, for as 
the caption reads: It is a law as old as mankind that 
the human being will do more when there is a tangible 
reward to be secured for increased effort. 

If I was making out a schedule for a sales force I 
would proceed along the following lines: 


First, I would take the individual salesmen and 
strike a monthly average of their volume of sales for 
the period of time they had been with the firm ; extend 
this average volume on the basis of $13.50 mill average 
and make the monthly drawing account 2% percent of 
that amount, crediting his account with the difference 
between 2% percent of $13.50 and the current mill 
average; while in periods like the first six months in 
this year and the present I would allow an additional 
drawing equal to 75 percent of the excess. To illus- 
trate this point take the lowest priced salesman that 
travels local territory, selling an average of thirty 
cars a month: 

Sales, 30 cars, 17,000 feet a car. 510,000 feet 
510,000 feet $13.50........$6,885.00 
2% percent of $6,885......... 172.12 

Say the present monthly mill average is $28, then 
510,000 feet @ $28 would be $14,280, 24% percent of 
which would be $357, or $184.88 excess. Then the 
salesman would get $172.12 plus 75 percent of the 
excess ($184.88), which would make his monthly draw- 
ing account $310.78. And if at the end of six months 
the mill average for the period is $28 he receives the 
other 25 percent of the excess—an amount of $277.32 
for the six months in addition to the $310.78 that he 
has drawn monthly. 

This proposition makes the salesman as vitally in- 
terested as the mill owner. If the owner prospers the 
salesman prospers; if the owner suffers the salesman 
suffers. Another feature, and by no means a very 
minor one, is that this process will make the salesman 
audit his own expense account. Where he is paying 
the expense he will probably be a little more careful 
and will certainly eliminate needless expenditures 
even tho such items might be o. k’d by the auditor as 
legitimate. Along this line the owner would be doing 
the man a real service for it would teach him thrift. 

Some owners might object on the ground that the 
salesman for his own profit might become niggardly 
with the customers and lose business or that he might 
try to get an order by mail when a few dollars’ expense 
on a personal call would get the order. The sooner 
the owner finds out and eliminates such dead wood 
from his sales force the better. If a salesman hasn’t 
sufficient judgment as to when and how to spend 
money, how much good do you think he is doing spend- 
ing your money? 

Some might contend that this is making a commis- 
sion man out of the salesman. Absolutely not, for if 
he is worthy of the name of salesman he still repre- 
sents the owner, and as he is a sharer in the profits 
of that mill only he will fight to the last ditch for every 
two bits in price, while the commission man is a great 
deal more interested in getting the order than he is in 
the price the mill gets for it. 

Then, again, with this basis of pay in effect the 
owner or sales manager would not have much trouble 
in separating the sheep from the goats in his sales 
force, for the real salesman in writing to the sales 
manager would always be giving his ideas as to how 
to market the several items to the best advantage, 
while the job holder and order taker would soon show 
himself up by skinning the price line all the time and 
suggesting to the sales manager that the prices are a 
little high, in an endeavor to get a greater volume for 
a temporary profit. 

Men sending orders to the mill or general office 
are divided into three classes: First, the salesman, the 
man who is “out there” all the time, never overlooking 
an opportunity to further the interest of his mill. He 
believes his stock costs more because it is worth more. 
You never could convince him that the lowest in price 
is the cheapest, for he believes that buying cheap lum- 
ber to save money is as senseless as stopping a clock 
to save time. This real salesman is very much like 
the gob. The gob believes that his captain is the best 
captain on the sea, that his petty officers are the 
best, and he will bet his neck that his ship can out- 
fight anything afloat. So with the salesman. He has 


an honest to God love for his work, pride in his mill 
and stock and an undying loyalty to his organization. 
You might kill him, but you never could make him 
“quit.” 


Then the job holder, whose slogan is: “I should 
worry.” ‘The boss foots the bills, I am doing enough 
to “get by,” here I am and here I’ll stay—until said 
boss wakes up some day and finds that in order to 
hold his place in the modern business race he will 
have to eliminate some of the dead wood. 

Then we have old friend order taker, whose slogan 
is “Get the order.” He is not really so very much to 
blame, for to a large extent he has been educated to 
believe that his sole value to the firm is the number 
of cars he can get orders for. He has never been told 
anything about the cost of manufacture or anything 
else about the lumber business, so as long as he can 
get the sales manager to take the orders and he makes 
a good “showing” he is just as happy as if he had 
good sense. 

Take your salesmen into partnership with you by 
basing their pay on the welfare and profits of your 
interests. Possibly after a while you wouldn’t have 
SO many partners, but you would be sure of one thing— 
that every partner you did have would be a salesman. 

You believe in individuality. On that asset you 
made “yours.” Put the salesman on a basis whereby 
you can readily distinguish who’s who. You want 
the live ones and the dead ones are only taking up 
room. Don’t make the scout cruisers carry a ton of 
ballast simply because you have a mud scow or two 
in your organization; give the cruisers room and an 
object and in all probability you won’t need any mud 
scows at all.—SouTHERN PINE SALESMAN. 


NEW HARDWOOD MILL RUNNING FULL TIME 


MERRYVILLE, La., Sept. 15. — The big, new, 
doubleband hardwood mill of the Sherrill Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. is now running full time and 
cutting around 75,000 feet a day of choice lumber. 
After a long season of misfortunes, including a 
eyclone that unroofed the mill and blew down the 
yard, labor shortages, and what not, it is a great 
relief to the company’s officers at last to be run- 
ning on a normal basis. The Sherrills began to 
build the mill about the time Uncle Sam got into 
the war and they experienced within the next year 
and a half pretty nearly every trouble known to 
the mill man. But there is probably not now a 
hardwood mill in the South getting along any 
better than this one. 

‘“We are now able to begin to weed out the in- 
efficient laborer,’’ said H. V. Sherrill, secretary and 
manager, to a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN; ‘‘we have full crews and we have 
a million and a half feet of logs piled up along our 
right of way. So we are cutting lumber.’’ 

Mr. Sherrill is putting the hearts into timbers. 
After the log is boxed he sends the heart out to a 
loading gang and off it goes, handled with a mini- 
mum amount of labor and sold at a price equal to 
No. 1 common. 

The Sherrills are cutting for export as well as 
domestic and their stock is in demand because of 
its quality and the way it is manufactured. The 
timber runs about 50 percent each gum and oak. 
At the present time stocks on the yard are down 
to about two and a half million feet, but Manager 
Sherrill expects to build up the quantity to around 
five or six million feet. 

There are three of the Sherrill brothers, all ex- 
perienced Kentucky hardwood lumbermen. They 
are A. 8. Sherrill, president, who is in charge of 
the woods end of the operation; C. H. Sherrill, 
treasurer, who is still interested in some Kentucky 
properties; and H. V. Sherrill, secretary and man- 
ager. Before coming to Merryville the Sherrills 
operated a hardwood mill at Colfax, La., under the 
name of the Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Appointment of Joint Board to Establish Prices for Sale of Government’s Mercantile Shipping Advocated— 
Comparative Analysis Shows Car Situation Improved— Lumber Transportation Notes 


PREPARING FOR SALE OF SHIPS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 15.—In a recent speech 
in the House Representative Edmonds of Pennsyl- 
vania, ranking Republican member of the commit- 
tee on merchant marine and fisheries, advocated the 
appointment of a joint board consisting of three 
senators, three representatives and three represent- 
atives of the shipping board to pass upon the prices 
at which ships owned by the board shall be sold to 
private persons and concerns. — 

Mr. Edmonds said it was obvious that attempts 
to sell the Government’s large tonnage at approxi- 
mate cost will not be successful, because when con- 
ditions become normal the private owners of ships 
built at war-time construction prices would be 
wholly unable to compete with British and other 
foreign shipping interests. ‘‘There is more neces- 
sity ior quick action in this connection than any 
other matter pending before the committee, said 
Mr. Edmonds. ‘‘ Voicing my own diagnosis, it is 
very probable that from 50,000,000 to 55,000,000 
gross tons of shipping will be enough to carry the 
trade of the world after the transport and other 
extra services occasioned by the war are completed. 
Shipbuilding is rapidly approaching this tonnage, 
as on June 30 of this year, according to Lloyds 
there were under construction in the shipyards of 
the world 2,526 merchant vessels of 8,017,767 gross 
tons.’’ ; ; 

Mr. Edmonds placed figures in the Congressional 
Record showing that the world’s steam tonnage of 
100 gross tons and over on June 30, 1919, as re- 
ported by Lloyds comprised 24,386 vessels aggre- 
gating 47,897,000 gross tons, or 71,845,500 dead- 
weight tons. The American tonnage on that date, 
including steam vessels of 100 gross tons and up- 
wards, embraced 3,687 vessels of 11,983 gross tons, 
or 17,974,500 deadweight tons. 


ADDS TO NATIONAL FOREST 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 15.—The President has 
signed a proclamation adding 29,440 acres to the 
Crook national forest, Arizona. The lands added 
are located in the Winchester Mountains and south- 
east of the Galiuro division of the Crook forest. 
They are rough and broken in character and are not 
suitable for agricultural purposes. Practically the 
entire tract is covered with a stand of oak, juniper 
and cedar timber of fair quality. Considerable of 
the area along Pine Canyon is covered with a good 
stand of western yellow pine. 


—_——_——or 


NEW SECRETARY A PRACTICAL FARMER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 15.—James R. Riggs, 
new Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, is a prac- 
tical farmer of life-long application, and his family 
before him were farmers. Mr. Riggs is 54 years of 


age, a son of the late Commodore Perry Riggs, 


farmer and stock grower. 

While devoting his energies primarily to farming 
operations, Mr. Riggs has found time for other 
business enterprises and for public affairs. He 
was elected county auditor of Sullivan County, In- 
diana, in 1894, For a number of years he was ac- 
tive in the development of the coal, oil and gas 
industries of his section. For twelve years he was 
president of a trust company. Since 1912 he has 
been engaged in the manufacture of drain tile. 


SAYS CAR SITUATION IS IMPROVED 

WasuineTon, D. C., Sept. 17.—A statement is- 
sued today by Walker D. Hines, Director General of 
Railroads, indicates that the freight car situation, 
generally speaking, shows marked improvement 
over conditions at the same period for several 
years. 

Mr. Hines’ statement is not calculated to give 
relief to lumbermen who find themselves unable to 
get an adequate supply of cars when needed to ship 
their products, but to reassure the country regard- 
ing the freight car situation. It follows in part: 


On Aug. 1, 1917, the total car surpluses reported 
thruout the country were 43,481 cars, whereas on 
Aug. 1, 1919, the total car surpluses were 107,900. 
The total number of unfilled car requisitions on Aug. 
1, 1917, was 77,257, whereas the total number of 
unfilled car requisitions on Aug. 1, 1919, was only 
19,271. The number of freight cars in service and 
not withdrawn for os on July 1, 1917, was 1,983,- 
000. The number of freight cars in service and not 
withdrawn for repairs on July 1, 1919, was 2,065,000. 

The very fact of unified control of all the railroads 
has tended to concentrate the comments upon any 
inability to perform 100 percent of the transportation 
required, but the foregoing figures show that the situa- 
tion during and at the end of July, 1919, was ver 
much better than in the corresponding period in 1917. 
The number of freight cars repaired and returned to 
service by months during the present calendar year 
has been as follows: January, 2,027,992; February, 
1.747,146; March, 1,953,225; April, 1,897,698 ; May, 
2,039,661 ; June, 2,013,697, and July, 1,790,097. 

The number of cars actually in service not includ- 








ing bad order cars, increased from 1,983,000 on July 
1, 1917, to 2,065,000 on July 1, 1919. 

The Railroad Administration, however, is not con- 
tent with its ability to point to the fact that trans- 
portation service is more favorable than it was two 
years ago. On the contrary, extraordinayy efforts are 
being put forth to secure the greatest possible improve- 
ment. Altho the number of cars repaired in May and 
June, 1919, was fully up to the normal number of cars 
repaired, the Railroad Administration gave instruc- 
tions on June 20, 1919, that all car forces be increased 
to the full standard measure of 48 hours per week and 
that additional shifts be worked where the additional 
employees could be obtained and where they could be 
economically used. Interrupted in August by the 
strikes of a large number of shop —o condi- 
tions have now been restored to normal and it is ex- 
peeted that these instructions will promptly show a 
most favorable result. 

Further, the Railroad Administration instructed on 
Aug. 16, 1919, that all car forces be put on a basis of 
54 hours per week. It is believed that this instru- 
tion will result in a marked improvement, also in the 
monthly repair of a much greater number of cars than 
the normal number and will steadily increase the num- 
ber of cars actually available for services as compared 
with preceding years. In addition to this 23,564 new 
cars are now coming into service at the rate of over 
900 a day. 


~ 


SAYS COMPLAINTS ARE UNREASONABLE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 15.—‘‘ This complaint 
is but part of a general procedure by which ship- 
pers, particularly in Washington and Minnesota, 
harass the Great Northern Railroad in the proper 
and economical operation of its road in those 
States.’’ This is the opening statement in a brief 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
John F. Finerty, counsel for the defendants in 
Docket No. 10609—F. R. Woodbury Co. et al., 
versus Walker D. Hines, et al. The complaint in- 
volves the question of routing shipments via State 
or interstate routes. 

Mr. Finerty’s brief is rather spicy thruout. He 
contends that the Great Northern between certain 
points in the two States operates over the line 
which under all the circumstances will enable it 
to give the best service to the shipper, with due re- 
gard for convenience and economy of operation 
‘‘frequently without regard to whether the route 
is State or interstate.’’ 

‘‘It considers that its duty is to operate via rea- 
sonable routes at reasonable rates irrespective of 
State lines,’’ declares Mr. Finerty, continuing: 

On the other hand, certain shippers have adopted 
various methods but all a part of a general procedure 
to compel the Great Northern either to abandon its 
reasonable State routes and to operate unreasonable 
State routes over which lower rates apply, or in the 
alternative, to apply such State rates to its interstate 
routes. A few shippers have filed formal complaints, 
A large number have filed informal complaints. By 
far the largest number, however, simply refuse to pay 
the interstate rate applying over the interstate route 
via which the shipments have moved and by one 
method or another obtain delivery at the State rate, 
leaving undercharges outstanding practically impos- 
sible of collection in the State courts. 

Not one of these shippers actually desires his ship- 
ments to move via the State route, and in many cases 
would be seriously inconvenienced if the Great North- 
ern actually so routed its shipments. 

The defendants respectfully submit that this commis- 
sion is not without responsibility for this situation. 
So long as the commission persists in temporizing with 
the situation by refusing to define its jurisdiction in 
the premises and by continuing to consent to the pay- 
ment of informal reparation on the basis of a State 
rate applying over a State route where a shipment 
actually moves over an interstate route, without con- 
sideration of the reasonableness of either the interstate 
route or the interstate rate, so long will shippers 
continue to seek to avoid the payment of the interstate 
rate, 

Mr. Finerty claims that the interstate rate in- 
volved in the proceeding is not unreasonable, and 
that complainants failed to show in the hearing 
that it was otherwise than a reasonable rate. On 
the other hand, he declares, the State route imme- 
diately involved is virtually twice as long as the 
interstate (international) route, that it involves 
a direct back haul and requires 68 hours longer 
time than via the interstate route. 


MILLS ASK MILLING IN TRANSIT RULES 


PORTLAND, Or#E., Sept. 18.—Contending that a dis- 
crimination in favor of the State of Washington as 
against Oregon and in favor of Portland as against 
the rest of the State exists thru denial of the railroads 
to establish milling in transit rates to lumbermen in 
the Willamette Valley, representatives of the Western 
Oregon Tie & Lumber Association appeared before the 
Portland district freight traffic committee Tuesday, 
asking for an extension of these privileges to western 
Oregon. 

It was said the small mills of the valley can not 
compete with those in Portland and Washington be- 
cause they are not able to install plants to finish the 
green rough lumber and are unable to have it shipped 
to other points to have the finishing done under pres- 
ent railroad provisions. 

The district committee took the testimony under 
consideration and in a few days will make a recom- 
mendation to the Railroad Administration traffic head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


INCREASED LUMBER LOADING SHOWN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 15.—According to re- 
ports reaching Director General of Railroads Hines 
during the week ending Sept. 8 lumber loading in 
the central western region showed an increase of 16 
percent over the same week of 1918. Traffic re- 
ports from the southwestern region for the same pe- 
riod state that all lumber mills were running full. 
Reports from the eastern region include the state- 
ment that ‘‘It is reported that about $18,000,000 
will be spent by American automobile manufactur- 
ers for construction and enlargement of plants at 
Windsor and Walkerville, Ontario, in the vicinity of 
Detroit.’’ 

General business conditions in the Southern re- 
gion are said not to have improved very much ‘‘and 
buying is limited owing to uncertainty of prices 
and labor.’’?’ In the Northwestern region ‘‘ gen- 
eral business conditions continue good notwith- 
standing the fact that production has been curtailed 
in many industries by strikes and labor troubles.’’ 

The increased loading of lumber and other com- 
modities in the Central Western and other regions 
accounts in large measure for the net profit of 
$2,316,501 shown in the operation of lines under 
Federal control during July. 





COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 15.—In a tentative report 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, Hxaminer 
Karl K. Gartner recommends that the Washington 
Western Railway on fir lumber and articles taking the 
same rates should receive a division 4 cents per 100 
pounds and on shingles and articles taking shingle 
rates a division of 5 cents from the joint thru rates 
heretofore prescribed by the commission. Most of the 
traffic of the Washington Western is lumber. In a 
case decided January 7 of this year the commission or- 
dered the Director General of Railroads and three of 
the western trunk lines under his control to establish 
and maintain for a period of two years rates on lum- 
ber and forest products in carloads from points on 
the Washington Western not in excess. of those con- 
temporaneously applied from the Coast Group of Wash- 
ington and Oregon to the same destinations. The car- 
riers were unable to agree upon divisions of the joint 
thru rates, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted 
Fifteenth Section Applications Nos, 7577 and 7630 filed 
by the Missouri Pacific and other interested carriers, 
seeking authority to cancel rates on lumber from sta- 
tions on the Ouachita & Northwestern Railroad via 
the Tremont & Gulf and the Missouri Pacific. The 
cancellation of the rates specified, it is stated in the 
commission’s order, “will serve to remove indirect 
service and socalled wasteful transportation.” 

The commission also has granted Application No. 
7651, filed by Agent J. H. Glenn, for approval with- 
out formal hearing of schedules naming the same pro- 
portional rates on cottonwood, cypress and gum lum- 
ber from East St. Louis, I1L, to Illinois points as are 
applied on other lumber. 





MUCH INTEREST IN FOREST CONFERENCE 


WasuineTon, D. C., Sept. 16.—Officials of the 
Forest Service are looking forward with interest 
to the Tri-State conference to be held at Indian- 
apolis Oct. 22 and 23, at which will be discussed 
by Federal and State officials and representatives 
of the lumber and wood using industries problems 
concerning future supplies. The conference is be- 
ing arranged by W. L. Hall, assistant forester, who 
has spent most of the summer in the middle West 
in connection with the forestry campaign inaugu- 
rated by Chief Forester Graves. 

Reports reaching Washington from conferences 
held in various States have been quite encouraging. 
Col. Graves himself has been in the field in the 
Northwest and on the Pacific coast for several 
weeks. 

The Indianapolis conference will include probably 
the governors of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, as 
well as representative men in the industries directly 
interested. Col. Graves hopes to attend. On ac- 
count of the large number of wood using industries 
in the three States, the conference is expected to 
be well attended. Much interest is being shown 
in that section of the country in the new cam- 
paign, and it is more marked in Illinois perhaps 
than in any other State of the middle West. 





Statistics of the United States census bureau 
show that over 76,000 deaths occur annually in 
America as the result of accidents. This appalling 
total can be greatly reduced by the dissemination 
of ‘‘safety first’? knowledge and the exercise of 
a reasonable degree of care by every individual, 
especially workers in industrial plants. 
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REFUTES CHARGE THAT EXCHANGE FIXED PRICES 


Dayton, Ou10, Sept. 15.—Twenty-one individuals 
and eight concerns, engaged in the lumber business 
in this city, are under indictment, charged with 
having violated the Valentine antitrust act, follow- 
ing the third and final report of a special grand 
jury made Sept. 12. The indictments charge spe- 
cifically that the defendants conspired to restrain 
competition in the purchase and sale of the com- 
modity in which they dealt and that they maintained 
a combination to fix a standard and graduated price 
of lumber. Should the individuals be convicted 
they would be liable to a fine of from $50 to $5,000 
and a jail sentence of from six months to one year. 
The corporations under the indictment are liable 
only to the penal provision of the law. 

Immediately following the report of the grand 
jury summonses were issued to Sheriff William 
Oldt who did not place the defendants under arrest 
but ordered them to appear for arraignment the 
following day. All of the defendants, thru coun- 
sel, entered pleas of not guilty and their bond 
was fixed at $2,000 in each case. 

Immediately following the return of the indict- 
ments, Prosecuting Attorney H. E. Mau filed a pe- 
tition in common pleas court asking a temporary 
order restraining the Dayton Lumber Trade Ex- 
change from functioning until further order of the 
court and asking further for the dissolution of the 
organization together with the appointment of a 
receiver. The temporary restraining order was 
granted forthwith by Judge R. C. Patterson, of 
the criminal division of the common pleas court. 
Arguments which were to be heard on Wednesday 
of this week to make the order permanent, have 
been postponed until the last week in September. 

The Winters National Bank, depository for the 
exchange, was also named but only for the purpose 
of restraining the institution from turning over the 
contents of a safety deposit box in the keeping of 
the bank. if is said that when this box was ordered 
opened before the grand jury at the time the in- 
quiry was under way, its contents were found to be 
$2,000 wortn of Liberty bonds and a Masonic apron 
which the secretary, John W. Parent, had neglected 
he eae from the box before returning it to the 

ank, 

Stripped of its legal verbiage, the petition 
against the Dayton Lumber Trade Exchange avers 
that the alleged conditions against which the State 
complains have existed since early in December, 
1916, and continuously from that date. Three 
committees are alleged in the petition to have fixed 
the price of lumber: viz., the ‘‘ wholesale lumber 
cost committee,’’ the ‘‘special millwork cost com- 
mittee’ and the ‘‘stock millwork cost committee.’’ 
All of the committees are alleged to have been 
‘“appointed under and acted in pursuance of certain 
contracts made among all the defendants,’’ whereby 
the defendants bound themselves not to ‘‘charge 
less than the price fixed by the committees. ’’ 

It is complained by Prosecutor Mau that there 


was a system of fines promulgated among the mem- 
bers of the exchange for failure to comply with 
the conditions of the alleged agreement among the 
members and that in one instance a fine amounted 
to $800 against a concern for its alleged failure to 
live up to the conditions. 

Thomas J. Callahan is president of the Exchange. 
When asked for a statement regarding the petition, 
he said: 


If I had access to the books of the company, which I 
suppose I no longer will have until the case is deter- 
mined, I would be able to demonstrate to you very 
promptly that there is nothing at all illegal or out of 
the way in regard to the exchange or its activities. 

The primary object of the exchange is codperation, 
whereby the members can benefit in various ways and 
thru which economies can be effected that are reflected 
in the retail price to the consumer. The exchange is 
similar to others that are operating in the principal 
cities of the United States, and it is not in the least 
a combination in restraint of trade. Indeed, competi- 
tion is very keen among the members. 

The bulk of the house building that is being done in 
Dayton today is being done with lumber that is sold at 
retail prices that are less than the cost of the lumber 
at present wholesale prices. Naturally the purpose of 
any conspiracy in restraint of trade, or any pricé 
fixing, is to boost prices, and this doesn’t look much 
like conspiracy or price fixing, does it? 

When the Government came out with its house 
building, or “own your own home” campaign, the 
exchange decided to back up that campaign to the best 


of its ability and it persuaded its members to guarantee 
lumber to the builders at prices at which lumber was 
sold last year. This lumber is being delivered in Day- 
ton today at a retail price lower than the present 
wholesale pricé, which has increased from 25 to 50 
percent. Dayton is reaping the benefit of this. 

You see, when an architect makes a blue print of a 
house, there must be an expert, especially versed in this 
matter, to take off the quantities of lumber that will 
be needed in the construction of this house. One of 
the economies the exchange has been able to effect for 
its members has been in the employment of one expert 
estimator whose services were open to all the members, 
That saved them the expense of each having an expert 
estimator. The lumber dealer then added to the ex- 
pert’s estimate his overhead expense and whatever 
margin of profit he desired. 

‘¢Then it would be possible for a dealer to add 
to the estimate an excessive profit?’’ he was asked. 

‘*Certainly,’’? Mr. Callahan replied. ‘‘That was 
no concern of the exchange, but at the same time 
if any dealer did so he would not be able to obtain 
the contract because the competition has been so 
keen that he would be certain to be well underbid 
by other companies.’’ 

Mr. Callahan pointed out that another benefit 
of the exchange was in enabling the members to co- 
operate in buying. 

‘For example,’’ he said, ‘‘a small dealer would 
not have need of a carload lot, but by codperating 
with another dealer, thru the exchange, he would 
be able to obtain a carload price and thereby lower 
the cost of the lumber, a circumstance that was in 
turn transmitted to the eustomer.’’ 





TAKES DRUDGERY OUT 


Str. Louts, Mo., Sept. 15.—Henry R. Asman, sec- 
retary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, 
has begun an active campaign for membership in 
this organization, which began in 1891. One of the 
constructive things Mr. Asman intends to do for the 
members is to periodically issue mathematical dem- 
onstrations ‘‘tending to speed and accuracy and 
aiming toward the transformation of lumber office 
work from drudgery to pleasure.’’ He offers the 
following illustrations, which should prove instrue- 
tive and profitable: 

Demonstrating the Principle of Cash Discount and 


How Its Application Will Insure a Square 
Deal for Both Parties 


This illustration is based on standard wholesale’ 


terms, viz.: 60 days net; or 2 percent off the whole 
(less freight) if 80 percent is remitted in 10 days from 
invoice date, and the remaining 20 percent within 5 
days after arrival at destination. 


STATEMENT Ar- 
rived Paid Dis- 
Date Car No. Amount Freight Net Aug. Sept. count 
July 24 44493 $ 870.98 $104.00 $ 766.93 3) 
Aug. 8 86784 1,004.87 126.00 878.87 | fa $57.52 


Aug. 18 18296 1,367.66 138.00 1,229.66 24 


$3,243.46 $368.00 $2,875.46 
Average date of shipment, Aug. 6; of arrival, Aug. 


18; of payment, Sept. 13. 
FORMULA 
Aug. 6 to Aug. 16....... 10 (days) @ 80 percent 8.00 days 
Aug. 6 to Aug. 18 (plus 5 
Gays’ STAC) ..c...ceees 17 (days) @ 20 percent 3.40 days 


100 percent 11.40 days 





AIDS SALESMEN TO TELL 


_ SEATTLE, WaSH., Sept. 13.—A most excellent pub- 

lication and one that is extremely timely because 
of the rapidly expanding demand for Pacifie coast 
products is the ‘‘Salesman’s Hand Book on Pacific 
Coast Lumber,’’ published by the Pioneer Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), of this city. The pamphlet, which con- 
tains fifty-five pages, is clean cut and and clear and 
was written for the purpose of enabling salesmen 
to inform themselves and their customers about 
the various timber products sold. The statement is 
first made that ‘‘to be able to sell lumber intelli- 
gently the salesman must first know two things: 
The need of the buyer and the adaptability of wood 
and grade to that need. This knowledge ean not 
be gaired from a text book; it can not be bought 
in a drug store; nor can it be-stolen from a safe. 
Kixnerience is the only aceredited instructor in this 
subject, but experience, unless supported by inter- 
est and a desire to learn, accomplishes little or 
nothing. * a * * 7: * * a) 

The bulletin continues: 

Among all the varieties of lumber produced for 
commercial -purposes probably none are less intelli- 
gently sold than those from the Pacific coast. The 
reasons are manifold, but the principal one is that a 
large number of the men engaged in selling western 
woods know very little about them. Very few can 
answer a simple question that may be asked by a 
prospective purchaser regarding the strength, dura- 
bility, wearing qualities, appearance or what not of 
one wood as compared with another. Unless one is 
willing to learn such distinctions and to learn how 
Pacific coast lumber should be sold from the standpoint 


of the producer he is of very little value to his em- 
ployer. 


Intelligent selling means satisfied customers, satisfied 
customers mean increased sales, and increased sales 
mean larger pay checks. 

_ Following the above it is stated that the pamphlet 
is designed to give this information to the sales- 
men in a manner that is understandable and free 
from technicalities. Clear explanations are given 
why certain items are not desirable and where the 


MERITS OF COAST WOODS 


salesman can help the manufacturer by pressing the 
sales of other items. 


It deals with the stand and total annual produc- 
tion of Douglas fir, Sitka spruce, western hemlock 
and western red cedar, and it discusses in a simple 
and thoro manner all the points in the transition 
of fir, spruce, hemlock and cedar from the forests 
to the finished lumber and shingles of commerce. 
The major portion of the book is devoted to fir, and 
there is an interesting statement of facts in the 
record of the multitudinous uses of this wood. 
There are tables giving average strength values 
for structural timbers, both green and air seasoned ; 
and a complete outline of grades, as embraced by 
the two general groups of ‘‘uppers’’ and ‘‘com- 
mon.’? 


The book tells why, as a general rule, all com- 
mon grades and all upper grades thicker than two 
inches are shipped green, and all upper grades two 
inches and less in thickness are kiln dried. It 
shows that in the average sawmill operation 70 per- 
cent of the total product is sold in normal times at 
less than cost, leaving only 30 percent to absorb 
the loss on the byproduct and produce a net profit 
on the operation. It accounts for the variations 
in standard patterns and finished sizes from those 
produced by other lumber centers and emphasizes 
that ‘‘unless stipulated to the contrary an accept- 
ance of an order obligates shipment of standard 
grades, standard patterns and standard sizes only, 
as established by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. ’’ 

It closes with an analysis of ‘‘Rail B’’ west 
Coast price list, and ‘‘Rail A’’ standard classifica- 
tion grading and dressing rules. The pamphlet 
will prove extremely helpful to the salesman in new- 
ly developed markets upon whom devolves the task 
of educating his prospective customers to the merits 
of west Coast woods. 


OF LUMBER FIGURING 


Hence due date for discount is 11 days after Aug. 
6, or Aug. 17. Due date for net payment is 60 days 
after Aug. 6, or Oct. 5. 

Where the above basic terms are strictly observed, 
the discount of $57.52 is (in this case) for the unex- 
pired period from Aug. 17 to Oct. 5, a lapse of 49 days, 
and is equivalent to 14.69 percent per annuni, or 245 
percent of the nominal bank rate. But because pay- 
ment was delayed until Sept. 13 the discount taken is 
for the period from Sept. 13 to Oct. 5, a lapse of 22 
days, and equivalent to 32.73 percent per annum, or 
545 percent of the nominal bank rate. (These start- 
ling interest equivalents, so wonderfully convincing, are 
quickly calculated by simple proportion and are based 
on a 360-day year. For a 365-day year deduct 1.37 
percent from all results. Bank rate 6 percent.) 

Now, since the buyer has unwittingly disclosed his 
willingness to charge the seller 32.73 percent per an- 
num on an ahead payment, he should be (and usually 
is) willing to refund for the excess time at the seller’s 
more modest rate of 14.69 percent—in this case on 
$2,875.46 from Aug. 17 to Sept. 13, 27 days, or $31.69. 
The buyer thus retains his proper share of discount, 
which is for 22 days at 14.69 percent, or $25.83. 


SUMMARY 
Discount taken 22 days @ 32.73 percent...... $57.52 
Discount allowed 22 days @ 14.69 percent...... 25.83 
Discount refund 27 days @ 14.69 percent...... 31.69 


A Short Cut for Extending 2x10—22 
RuLe: Divide pieces by three (3) and add 10 per- 
cent to (of) the quotient. 
Example—1,457 pieces 2x10—22....3)1,457 


48,567 Operation 
(This system with modifications, 
will apply to all lengths.) 4,856 


53,423 Answer 
For the Novitiate Biller 


Because 1,000 feet is the unit for lumber, it furnishes 
a constant stumbling block for the beginner. A mis- 
Jlacement of the decimal point means an error of vary- 
ng consequences, and one which the checker sometimes 
passes. If the latter practices the “item by item” 
method, he should multiply from the left if the bill 
clerk multiplies from the right; or better still, he 
should employ the ‘total’? method. 


Casting Out Nines 


The system‘ of “casting out nines” is here shown for 
the benefit of the beginner who persists in long multipl- 
eation from the right: 

Rute: After casting out the 9’s from the three 
terms, the remainder of the sum of the digits of the 
multiplicand, when multiplied by the remainder of 
the sum of the digits of the multiplier, will equal the 
remainder of the sum of the digits of the product. 


EXAMPLE 
ixtend 24.786 feet @ $48.75. 
OPERATION 
24,786 sum of multiplicand=2 2+7=9 
48.75 sum of multiplier =24 2+4=6 
12393 6x9=54 5+4=—9—, 
6196.5 | 
198288 | 
99144 
1208317.5 sum of product ==27 24+7=9 9—! 


(This system will not apply where fractions, when 
decimalized, run to “plus,” such as %, 1/6 etc.) 


The “Total” Method for Checking Invoices 


x4 fir ceiling J 
9 pieces per bundle Operation 
Bundles Lengths Add Deduct 
; i Serer sr 232 
240 Gicccsseceoses 240 
360 We ccccecesecce 
240 Thi cvcccccccess 
240 BWrcceccccccoss 480 
1 Bocdsctdvescee 
120 Wscssdecee cccs Se 
We. cccccsccccce 300 
180 Wxarccciucaces TP 
TIES viccdccaesedcecentsanee, Se 


Total 60,024 feet @ $48, $2,881.15 — 


20008848 $2,881.15 
The combination of 9 pieces per bundle of 1x4, pro- 
duces 3 times the price, and by one operation the 
individual feet extensions (not here shown because 
unnecessary) and the price extension, are verified. 
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War-torn Country Side, Crumbled Cities and 
Obliterated Forests of France Kaleidoscoped 


[By AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff Representative] 


BRUXELLES, BeLGiuM, Aug. 25.—The railroad jour- 
ney from Paris to Bruxelles is one abounding in inter- 
est, bringing the traveler as it does over some of the 
bloodiest battle grounds in all France and thru some 
of the most important territory that had been occu- 
pied by the Germans, and a close observer can read 
in the landscape many facts about the recent war 
which the printed page would never bring to his atten- 
tion and can further learn many things regarding the 
present and prospective lumber situation in France 
and Belgium. Chances for observation are greatly 
enhanced by the fact that from the time the train 
approaches the line marking the German army’s far- 
thest advance toward Paris until it has traversed the 
rest of France and actually crossed the Belgian fron- 
tier it never travels at a speed beyond or even up to 
ten miles an hour, with more or less long stops every 
few miles. 

Swifter travel thru this zone of former battles and 
enemy occupation might add another horror to the 
many which have already been witnessed in it; and 
that would be quite superfluous. The entire railroad 
system in this part of France is badly wrecked and 
all the way to the Belgian frontier, thru territory 
where battles never raged but the damage was wrought 
by the retreating Germans out of sheer wantonness. 
Every bridge, railroad or otherwise, over the numer- 
ous rivers and streams which irrigate this country 
had been blown to atoms, and altho a few of these 
have already been replaced by new stone and reinforced 
concrete bridges, better and more massive than the 
late departed, in the great majority of instances the 
crossing is effected over a hurriedly constructed and 
dangerously insecure temporary bridge of frail tim- 
bers which chills one’s spine when the long and heavy 
train rumbles across it at snail’s pace. Sometimes it 
becomes necessary to make a wide detour from a main 
line bridge which is hopelessly destroyed to a branch 
line bridge miles away on which the Germans did not 
do as good a job or where the narrowness of the river 
has made the construction of a temporary bridge 
possible. 

The rails were often for long stretches destroyed 
or entirely removed, and these of course have been 
replaced by this time; but the roadbeds were left in 
the worst possible condition and it will take a long 
time and much money before they can again be trav- 
eled over with security. All along the line there are 
tens of thousands of men, war prisonerg as well as 
native and imported labor—among whom the Chinese 
coolie is especially prominent—constantly and labori- 
ously at work rebuilding the roadbed, and the train 
is constantly tooting its way between two rows of 
workmen who as with one eye are watching the road- 
bed, at some places not without apprehension, as the 
heavy cars pound the rails. The Germans have won a 
reputation for the thoroness of their work; it is hard 
without seeing to picture the thoroness with which 
they have destroyed the transportation facilities of 
France, and it has often been remarked that it would 
be easier to construct entirely new railroads than to 
rebuild these old ones; such is the nature of the 
ruination. 


Even the Trees Suffered German Wantonness 


The train for Bruxelles steams out of the Gare 
du Nord at Paris and for two hours speeds rickety- 
clip to the north. Here the railroad, having been 
under constant French supervision, is in excellent 
condition and advantage of this is taken. The coun- 
try thru which one passes is as peaceful and flourish- 
ing as if the horrors of war had never threatened it. 
Life moves as of old, and the peasant men and women 
are at work in their fields with their customary 
song and banter while the children and the dogs are 
engrossed in wild play. The only things suggesting 
that France ever was engaged in war are an occa- 
sional military camp filled with blue-clad poilus, a 
camp or two of German war prisoners and a few great 
storage yards for military supplies, which formerly 
served the lines. 

It is interesting to note in passing thru the Forest 
de Chantilly, only about thirty kilometers north of 
Paris, that an elaborate system of trenches, honey- 
combing parts of the forest and hidden by thick under- 
growths, had been dug in preparation for a possible 
German success which would bring the enemy that 
ciose to Paris. In that event a warm reception had 
been planned for them, and because of its strategical 
topography the Forest de Chantilly no doubt would 
be a name that would appear on many an exciting 
page of the war’s history. 

It is not until one approaches Noyon, however, 
that any real earmarks of the war begin to appear. 
First there is a little farm house with a gaping hole 
in the roof; a little farther on a few great craters in 
an otherwise prosaic field, showing where some Big 
Bertha shells had fallen; then a couple more houses 
with a wall knocked out or a roof blown off and finally 
a town thru which a hurricane of steel and fire has 
swept. One is now on the line which marks the 
enemy’s farthest advance on this sector, and every 
little detail of the surroundings has its tale to tell 
about the fierce and bloody struggle between the two 
vast and desperate armies. 

It is a sorry part of France which one traverses 
from here on; sorry not only because of the devasta- 
tion which the desperate struggle brought but sorry 
also because of the great additional destruction which 
the ‘enemy wrought thru mere wantonness,, As an 
example, between Noyon and Ham one will see large 
tracts of trees felled, just out of spite, and left as 
they had fallen—all the trees in the neighborhood, 


not a one for kilometers left standing, not even a 
sapling or a bush. The beautiful shade trees along 
the roads, the pride of rural France, had met the same 
fate; and it is true that the peasants feel this loss 
more keenly than the loss of even their homes, for, 
they say philosophically, a house can be rebuilt soon 
enough but their beautiful trees can never be and it 
will take more than a generation to grow others. In 
this case the Germans can not possibly put in a plea 
for military necessity ; many of the trees were not of 
the kind which were good for anything but their 
abundant shade, nor were any of all those saplings 
of any use. 

After one crosses the Somme a little to the east 
of the ill-fated town of Ham one’s eyes are met with 
fearsome sights which repeat themselves’ endlessly 
until one is beyond St. Quentin, twenty kilometers 
away. One is passing over a vast battle field over 
which an almost intermittent struggle raged for four 
years between the British and the German armies—a 
field every foot of which has been raked with fire until 
it is absolutely naked of anything suggesting either 
‘nature or civilization. Neither blade of grass nor even 
root of tree, stick of wood or hardly a stone remain in 
all this territory. One of the thoughts one receives in 
viewing this desolation is that the poppy which glows 
so warmly on most fields of battle and aids so much 
in imparting cheer to the otherwise cruel scenes is 
here, where it is most needed to soften the ghastli- 
ness, entirely absent. 


Where Legions Made the Supreme Sacrifice 


The country is gently rolling, and here where small 
villages and hamlets used to flourish and where the 
fertile ground was industriously tilled by happy peas- 
ants to bring forth its abundant harvests, the only 
thing now to be seen are trench upon trench scarcely 
fifty feet apart and interwoven into a puzzling net- 
work, and barbed wire entanglement upon entangle- 
ment so close together that in the distance they, too, 
appear knit together. And as far as the eye can 
reach on all sides, all the dreary way to St. Quentin, 
are scattered the little rough, weather-beaten crosses 
marking the graves of the fallen, Briton and German 
intermingled, side by side. Some of these crosses 
are crowned with the dead warrior’s oftentimes bullet- 
riddled helmet, and on many a Tommy Atkins’ grave 
stands a shell-case filled with flowers long dead which 
some companion-in-arms sorrowfully placed there when 
it was “all over.” 

The ground is strewn with the souvenirs of war of 
all descriptions, from skulls and dead men’s bones 
partly shrouded in decomposing rags which were uni- 
forms to rotting gas masks, rusting rifles with rapidly 
decaying stocks and a thousand and one like articles 
common to war. Glancing down into one of the low 
valleys one often sees a cannon standing there with 
mouth yawning toward the erstwhile enemy positions, 
standing there just as it was abandoned by the gunners 
and not yet salvaged as most of its brothers. But 
none of these things contribute so much to the feeling 
of overpowering awe which takes possession of the 
spectator as does the color of the soil. Much of it is 
naturally reddish clay, and one could think it to be 
soaked and dyed with blood. One stands on a little 
hillock surveying this apparently never-ending maze 
of trenches and entanglements and contemplating the 
innumerable little crosses, the scattering of the para- 
phernalia of war and perhaps the bones of a man; 
one thinks of the vast armies of men who died in the 
inferno of four years’ duration which raged here, 
and can only with effort resist the impulse to turn 
and flee from this ground of red clay which appears 
saturated with these men’s blood, 

This is a battle field, which few visit, and every- 
thing here therefore is virtually as it was when the 
armies left it. There are many such battle fields in 
France, where scarcely a human foot has trod since 
they were deserted by the combatants. Most people 
in France and England who could afford it, as well 
as a very large proportion of the American soldiers, 
have already made a trip to the battle fields, have 
worn some of them into an endless criss-cross of paths 
and have stripped them of everything with the quali- 
ties of a souvenir. But there are set places for these 
sight-seers to go to, and usually they go nowhere else. 
The American soldier went to Chateau Thierry, Belleau 
Woods, Rheims and perhaps to Soissons ; the French go 
to Montdidier, Roye and Noyon, Soissons and Chemin 
des Dames, Rheims, Berry-au-Bac, Craonne and per- 
haps Laon, and the British to Amiens and nearby terri- 
tory in the old Somme sector. It is mostly a beaten 
track; and the man who follows the unbeaten track 
will see more and “get closer” to the war in a day 
than the others will in a week. 


Forests of Oak Have Disappeared Like Magic 


The state of things described does not stop as one 
approaches St. Quentin, the city for whose possession 
s0 many a bitter battle was fought; the trenches and 
other things extend right into and thru the back yards 
of the houses in the outskirts. St. Quentin itself 
is badly demolished and not much is as yet being 
done toward its reconstruction except in the case of 
those houses which needed only comparatively minor 
repairs or a small amount of rebuilding to make them 
again habitable, at least in a fashion. The town in 
its present state looks much like Rheims, which has 
already been described by the writer; and quite a num- 
ber of the former residents have already returned, altho 
it puzzles one where they all live. 

From St. Quentin oh one sees many things of inter- 
est more intimately connected with lumber than are 
the battle fields. In prewar days this northern part 


of France was well wooded, with great forests of won- 
derful oak, the national tree of France and the wood 
which is the most widely used there. The French oak 
is of excellent quality and surpasses that commonly 
grown in the States. The forests are extensive and 
well cared for under the model French forestry 
system, and the stand consequently is quite superior. 

Now there is nothing suggesting a tree for kilometers 
and kilometers in that territory; everything is bare; 
and the writer had traveled a considerable distance 
before he discovered that if these were prewar days 
he would have been in the heart of a great forest. 
And perhaps he would not have discovered it then had 
not a fellow traveler, a recently demobilized French 
under-officer who belonged in these regions, remarked 
upon the transformation of the country as he looked 
wistfully out over the desolation. 

A great oak forest had grown here and extended for 
miles in every direction; but the ground had been 
swept clean and it was only some distance farther 
on that the writer found an opportunity to see some- 
thing of German forestry practices. This was in terri- 
tory more recently cut over and containing much 
material abandoned by the Germans in their retreat. 
The trees had been cut very close to the ground, so 
close, in fact, that the stumps often were not readily 
discernible; the roots had in some cases been ex- 
tracted, for distilling purposes no doubt; the branches 
and tops of trees had been cut into cordwood, which 
had been neatly stacked along the roads; the twigs 
and small branches had all been collected and tied 
into bundles ard also stacked along the roads to await 
removal. When the German woodsmen had gone over 
a tract there were no trees left, not a sapling, not a 
bush. 

A little farther on a tract of trees had been left 
standing, however, which was remarkable enough to 
excite the writer’s curiosity ; but he soon discovered 
that it had been spared only to serve a purpose. In 
the center of the tract was a vast clearing which 
had been used as a log storage yard. The logs had 
been gathered from all directions and concentrated 
here in large, orderly piles; and the logs were still 
there, the Germans having had to leave them. There 
were more of these log concentrations farther on, all 
large and containing very important numbers of logs 
of excellent quality. So while their forests had been 
ruined, the French at least will have the satisfaction 
of using much of their products. At some of these 
places were also some German military sawmills, well 
constructed and of excellent type. These sawmills now 
are being operated by the French army, cutting up the 
logs that the Germans’ felled. 


At Least Some Compensation to the French 


As the Belgian border is approached industrial com- 
munities increase in number and size. In one of these 
is located an enormous sawmill which before the war 
was the largest in size and production on the conti- 
nent. It is now idle, having been stripped of all its 
machinery by the Germans, who either carried it into 
Germany or put it to use in their military sawmills be- 
hind the lines. These industrial communities as a rule 
did not suffer so much physical destruction as did many 
of the smaller towns, but their industrial capacity 
often was totally removed thru stripping their fac- 
tories of machinery and equipment. 

The destruction that was visited upon the French 
forests was repeated in Belgium, altho on a smaller 
scale, firstly because Belgium is not what could be 
called an afforested country, like France, and, secondly, 
because of the German policy of keeping Belgian prop- 
erty and resources as intact as possible for commer- 
cial purposes. 

The loss of so much forest land of course represents 
a serious economic loss to France, but it is consoled 
in a measure by the fact that so much of the cut 
remains in the country. Of course none of it will be 
permitted to go to waste but will be manufactured into 
lumber as fast as production capacity will allow, and 
will be devoted to reconstruction and refilling depleted 
stocks of hardwood. It has as yet been impossible to 
ascertain just how much of this material there is; 
suffice to say that the quantity is very important. 


CALL IT A STRIKE BUT KEEP WORKING 


PorTLAND, Orz., Sept. 15.—A new kind of strike 
is suggested by the Four L Bulletin, which elucidates 
as follows: 

You remember Tom Sawyer when he wanted to re- 
lease the runaway slave Jim from the shanty? Tom 
insisted they should dig him out with case knives de- 
spite the fact that picks and shovels were handy, as 
Huck Finn pointed out. So Huck and Tom went at the 
job with case knives. But it was a long job, and they 
hadn’t moved a yard of earth until blistered hands for- 
bade further effort. Then Tom took a pick and gave 
Huck a shovel and called them case knives. In half an 
hour they had the hole dug under the shanty. 

Tom was no fool. He wanted the job done accord- 
ing to the best dictates of romantic fiction, and that 
called for case knives. On the other hand, case knives 
were durned hard on the hands and mighty slow. So 
he did the practical thing and got his results. He got 
satisfaction by calling the shovel a case knife. Tom 
thus achieved the viewpoint that modern industry has 
missed. 

What’s the matter with a Tom Sawyer strike? It 
would be a strike with the misery and Joss left out. 
Just call it a strike. Then stick on the job, draw the 
pay, do the negotiating, get. the results, reach. the ad- 
justment and announce the end of the strike. What 
Tom Sawyer did can be done by his elders, 
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NATIONAL RETAILERS’ ANNUAL CONCLUDED 








Vital Subjects Discussed— Move Made to Provide Interinsurance—Scale of Dues Fixed— Resolutions Adopted 
' and Steps Taken to Incorporate—Officers Elected 


Detroit, MicH., Sept. 15.—Reflection over the 
third annual meeting of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association held in this city last week 
makes the gathering loom even more noteworthy 
than it appeared during the throb of the sessions. 
In other words, the annual was a big success, ap- 
peared so during the meetings, but as it is now 
thought over, its success looks even greater. 

The big outstanding fact is that the organization 
has surely established itself as a national body—it 
has become stabilized. Another important conclu- 
gion is that there appears to have been a settlement 
of the question whether the body should try to 
grow into a membership of thousands or confine 
itself to a few hundreds. Thru a final fixing of the 
dues assessable, a matter that has been a wavering 
one in the last three years, the conclusion seems to 
have been reached in favor of the smaller member- 
ship. This does not mean that the national associa- 
tion will not go out for new members, as it will and 
will do so earnestly ; but it does mean that the drive 
will not go into the brush of all the United States 
in order to get the membership into the thousands. 
A membership of 500 would be pleasing, one of a 
thousand more gratifying; but, perhaps, anything 
beyond that would not be really desired, judging 
from the majority opinion as expressed at the 
annual. 


Reélect President Comerford 


At a meeting of the new board of directors held 
immediately after the close of the annual, John J. 
Comerford, of Detroit, was found to be such ‘‘an 
incompetent, inactive and worthless official’’ that 
he was promptly reélected president of the asso- 
ciation. Anyone conversant with the national knows 
what Mr. Comerford has done to promote the wel- 
fare of the organization, and will look upon the 
action of the directors not only one of deserving 
high tribute to Mr. Comerford but as the acme of 
common sense. John EK. Lloyd, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
was elected first vice president and H. G. Foote, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., second vice president. John 
Claney, of Chicago, was reélected treasurer. Charles 
A. Bowen, of Detroit, Mich., another of the type of 
‘*worthless’’ officials, was reélected secretary, and 
the action of the directors in that matter was the 
same as with President Comerford. New directors 
were elected as follows: Joseph O’Neil, of St. Louis, 
Mo.; A. M. Melone, of Minneapolis, Minn.; Neil 
Flanagan, of Chicago, Il.; E. D. Luhring, of Evans- 
ville, Ind.; L. M. Moore, of Lexington, Ky.; E. J. 
Sterner of Newark, N. J.; F. J. Schroeder, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; and E. B. Hill, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘¢Bill’’? Ryan, of Toledo, was chosen sergeant-at- 
, arms. 


Why Lumber Production Is Short 


A telegraphic report of the first day’s proceed- 
ings, as well as the address of A. L. Osborn, of 
Oshkosh, Wis., given on the second day, appeared 
in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
However, Mr. Osborn made some remarks aside 
from his carefully prepared address, and some of 
his observations are herewith given. 

He cited statistics to show the retailers why 
lumber is short in production in every producing 
district in every part of the country. He declared, 
in citing different facts, that millions of men could 
not be taken from their regular vocations in life, 
placed at the job of making war and then those 
remaining after demobilization placed back in their 
old. positions without disruption and disturbance. 
He said these conditions had affected all industry 
and that it was being seriously felt in the woods, 
the mills and in other branches of the lumber trade. 
These facts, combined with present general ineffi- 
ciency of labor, and that the lumber manufacturers 
had not as yet returned to their old bogey—the 
night run—had resulted in a much smaller lumber 
crop, while all the time the growth of the country 
is demanding more lumber. He cited the lumber cut 
of 1907 as 46,000,000,000 feet; from 1908 to 1917 
approximately 40,000,000,000 feet annually; 1917, 
38,000,000,000 feet; 1918, 32,000,000,000 feet, and 
the estimate of the Forest Service for 1919 as 
28,000,000,000 feet. He then cited statistics show- 
ing how the cut had fallen off with the different 
woods, as well as the rising costs in woods work and 
mill operation. 

He declared that he did not cite all the figures 
to appear any way in the light of a pessimist, but 
to portray actual conditions and prove that the 
manufacturer is not playing the role of profiteer. 
‘*For one, I.do not believe that this country is 
going to hell,’’ he said; ‘‘we are going to solve all 
our'problems and we’ are going to prosper.’’ 








Business Conditions Analyzed 

The last address of Friday morning was given 
by S. A. Linnekin, commodity export of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
His talk was so timely and so full of matter, being 
in the nature of a scientific review and forecast of 
business conditions thruout the country, that it is 
herewith presented in full: 


The future of lumber and other commodity prices 
depends as usual upon the future of general business. 
As is well known, during the last four or five years 
this country has enjoyed the greatest period of expan- 
sion in its history. Ordinarily, when business becomes 
s0 expanded, even to the point of inflation, there 
inevitably follows an equal period of reaction. In 
other words, like the tides, there is an ebb and flow of 
business. It is, therefore, reasonable to expect a 
breathing spell in general business during the next 
two or three years. 

The immediate future, however, presents a period 
in which the business man has one last opportunity 
to cash in on this period of expansion. Conditions 
have not yet approached the parallel of the early 
part of 1907; when, as you will remember, a money 
panic coupled with large stocks of staple merchan- 
dise brought about a serious retrenchment in business 
during the balance of 1907 and 1908. Conditions are 
not yet exactly parallel because of the fact that our 
stocks of staple merchandise are low, in most cases no 
greater than they were when the war ended last 
November. This year’s good business can be attributed 
to the fact that demands on the part of the consuming 
public have been so great that the output has been 
unable to keep pace. When the war ended last Novem- 
ber it was after a period of a year or more when the 
great majority of our factories were engaged in turn- 
ing out war goods. This meant that the production of 


peace staples like clothing, furniture, pleasure auto- 
mobiles ete. was seriously cut. 

Following a period of hesitation lasting until the 
early spring a period of extravagance has set in and 
been the demands that, 


so urgent have as stated 
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before, peace goods are no nearer, or at least, not much 
nearer to being replenished than nine or ten months 
ago. Some halt in the excessive buying has been noted 
recently, and while it is impossible to determine 
exactly the limit of this buying period at the same 
time it seems bound to continue several months longer. 
It is not that a boom is expected, but the inevitable 
decline will probably be postponed until well into next 
winter at the earliest. During that period it is up to 
the business man to make the greatest possible sales 
on the present high plane of commodity prices. On a 
declining plane of commodity values the buying public 
is decidedly wary. 


As to Commodity Prices 


As for commodity prices, the chances are that they 
are not far from the peak today. As with business, 
it is impossible, until commodities have been fully re- 
apportioned among the consuming countries of the 
world, to expect any serious slump, at least, with any 
degree of permanency. These commodities, however, 
are fast being replenished in the hands of consumers 
and inside of six or eight months it seems reasonable 
to expect the beginning of the decline for the long pull 
downward. In some cases there may be further ad- 
vances ; but, in general, the safest buying policy seems 
to be to buy small lots frequently. With little to 
gain in the way of speculative profit the greatest 
stress should be placed on deliveries, which during the 
fall and winter may be a serious factor. We may not 
be so fortunate as to have a second successive open 
winter. 

This decline in general business and commodities 
is inevitable for the following reasons. So long as the 
output of our factories is taken up either in this coun- 
try or abroad just so long will business continue on a 
high plane. However, our factories’ output soteg is 

14, 


double what it was in 1914. For instance, in 1 

the census reports the output of our factories at a 
n 1918, even after elimi- 
rice advance, 
$45,000,000,- 
000. Our permanent consuming power has not in- 
creased in the same proportion. 


value of $24,000,000,000. 
nating or ironing out the commodity 
our factories turned out goods valued a 


When it is remem- 


bered that our consuming power in the latter part of 
1914 was not great enough to consume $24,000,000,000 
worth of goods, what will happen when $45,000,000,- 
000 worth of goods are veing produced and only a 
relatively small part finds its way into immediate con- 
sumption? Of course, business is more or less of a 
mobile proposition. ‘That is to say, it is good y 
and bad tomorrow. ‘Therefore, this readjustment or 
temporary breathing spell should assume ual 
proportions during 1920. 


What Economic History Shows 


Economic history shows these alternate periods of 
activity and reaction from time immemorial. This is 
only natural because of the simple illustration that 
when the tide goes out it is equally sure that it will 
come back, One way of looking at these alternate 
changes of business is to regard the period of activity 
or expansion as periods of increased prod 
capacity and to regard the period of reaction as one 
in which the consuming capacity catches up. So far 
as the ultimate future of this country is concerned 
everyone should be an optimist. We can not shut our 
eyes towards these inevitable periods of reaction. 
Therefore, the wisest general policy for the business 
man today is to be ready to take in the sail so to 
speak in anticipation of a temporary settling down in 
business starting some time next year; and further- 
more, to derive the i possible advantage from 
the present period of activity while it lasts. 

In the case of lumber the situation is somewhat 
stronger than commodities in general. The main 
factors are as follows: ‘The first is the building ex- 
pansion, which seems bound to continue weil inte 
1920. it did not materialize so extensively this year 
as was anticipated. Building permits are now run- 
ning at record volume, but the lumber and other build- 
ing materials have yet to be purchased for the per- 
mits that are still being plac Then again our ex- 
port trade in lumber, although still far below normal, 
is gradually increasing; being limited only by the 
amount of steamship space available. It is gratifying, 
however, to note a steady increase since the war 
ended. Next, too, we have the replenishment demands 
for these finished products of which lumber is an im- 
portant item. By this is meant furniture, w 
ware etc. The demand for furniture has been so 
great that stocks are not much larger today than they 
were last fall. This demand seems bound to continue 


for a matter of several months. Last, but by no 
means least, is the position of lumber production. 
During the first seven or eight months of this year 


lumber nent ag was exceeded by a wide ——_- by 
both shipments and new orders, particularly the 
hardwood iine. Although during the last few weeks 
new orders have fallen off slightly, at the same time a 
big volume can be expected to continue at least unti} 
general business shows a marked falling off, which as 
stated .before is not likely to come about until well 
into 1920. Production will probably continue at a 
stable rate, the labor situation not being conducive 
to an immediate increase. Then again production 
costs are high and even advancing; and as for the 
forest operations, operators are paying more for food 
and other operating charges than ever before. 


What Will Govern Prices 


In a word, then, lower lumber prices will be gov- 
erned largely by the time it takes to put on the mar- 
ket lumber that costs less than it does today. It is 
not reasonable to expect any runaway advance from 
present levels. On the other hand, it is equally un- 
reasonable to expect an immediate slump. In all prob- 
ability the conditions are such that a high average 
price will prevail well into next year. The genera} 
aspect will be firm. The greatest factor of importance 
is the delivery factor. Even though it is not wise to 
stock up heavily in anticipation of radical price ad- 
vance, at the same time the man who has the lumber 
will be the man who gets the business and who will 
—_ a most of the present period of activity while 

asts. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The first matter taken up at the Friday after- 
noon session was the presentation of the resolu- 
tions, the only discussions being that on the im- 
portance of establishing an inter-insurance bureaw 
and the possibilities it affords to gain new member- 
ship, and the lengthly one on the proposal to make 
a flat rate dues charge in order to attract thou- 
sands of retailers into the body. After many had 
voiced their opinions on the matter, the fight be- 
ing taken to the floor of the convention by Warren 
J. Duffy, of Toledo, Ohio, attorney for the associa- 
tion, in order that it might be definitely settled, the 
decision was to abide by the recommendation of the 
finance committee of which L. L. Barth, of Chi- 
cago, was chairman, as to the revised rate of dues 
to be charged. This recommendation, which had 
been made previously and adopted, was by the final 
action, not allowed to be altered. The adopted 
report of the finance committee as to dues was as 
follows: 

Annual sales $50,000 or less, $ 10. 
$ 50,000 to $ 75,000, $ 15. 
$ 75,000 to $100,000, $ 25. 
$100,000 to $150,000, $ 35. 
$150,000 to $200,000, $ 50. 
$200,000 to $300,000, $ 75. 
$300,000 to $400,000, $100. 
$400,000 to $500,000, $125. 
$500,000 to $600,000, $150. 
$600,000 to $700,000, $175. 
$700,000 to $800,000, $200. 
$800,000 to $900,000, $225. 
Over $900,000, $250. 


Able Talk of Clevelander 


Following the lengthy diseussion on dues, Areh C. 
Klumph, well known retailer of Cleveland, Ohio, 
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spoke on ‘‘Why the Retail Lumber Business.’’ 
After giving several specific reasons why the re- 
tail lumber business was a part of economic life, 
the speaker discussed the importance of building, 
the growth of communities, commerce, industry 
and transportation; the economic value of the re- 
tail industry to the nation; recapitulation, prob- 
lems of the industry; ethics and education. One 
of the most interesting phases of his address was 
his views on Americanism and what lumbermen 
may do to keep it to a standard of 100 percent. 
In part he said: 

Another vital condition which we must take note of 


is the fact that not only America but other great 
nations today are realizing that we have come to a 


time when we are at the “parting of the ways.’ Two 
roads are ahead of us leading to the future. One road 
takes us along the beautiful avenue of democracy 


which is lined on both sides with the great structures 
and institutions for which our forefathers have fought 
and died; all the splendid principles and ideals which 
have led this, the youngest of all great nations, to be 
in so short a time the most powerful and richest nation 
in all the world. The other road is lined with insti 
tutions of socialism, bolshevism, sovietism and an- 
archism. Don’t let any man here tell you that there 
is no danger of the American people taking the wrong 
road. I have been in too close contact with this 
situation during the last year or two to feel over- 
optimistic. I have attended regularly the meetings 
of the bolshevist element in Cleveland; I have listened 
to the disloyal harangues of: anarchists such as Debs, 
Ruthenburg and others; I have predicted and seen the 
May Day riots. I note the gathering in Chicago just 
one week ago of the socialists; and the establishment 
of the new communist party, which has declared that 
it will immediately establish thruout this entire nation 
colleges to teach communism and anarchism, and that 
correspondence school courses will be given to those 
unable to attend the colleges in person. 

It is time, fellow Americans, that we wake up. We 
have been too confident that no such thing as danger 
could lurk in our own back yard, Only four years ago 
we felt that we were an isolated nation, that no 
foreign power could ‘ever disturb us; but we have 
waked up on this point; we have found suddenly 
that we are not an isolated nation, that nothing could 
be easier than for a foreign power, living 3,000 or 4,000 
miles from us, to enter our gateway, as tho it was 
but a mile or two away. We have been feeling that no 
danger could come from the socialists and the bol- 
shevists; but we will live to rue the day if we do 
not quickly appreciate this peril and stamp it out 
before it spreads, as you would a fire in your own 
home. 


Should Distribute Literature 


Every lumber association in this country today, 
whether it is a local association, a State association 
or a national association, should immediately devise 
ways and means of getting loyal American literature 
to every employee. In spite of all the suggestions that 
may come at meetings of this kind, I say to you that 
nothing is so necessary and worthy as this establish- 
ment of loyal American education for the employees 
of the lumber industry. Get it in the pay envelopes, 
subscribe for pamphlets or periodicals. If you see a 
mighty good speech made on the subject of American- 
ism vs. Bolshevism, take out the most essential points, 
have a few hundred copies printed and see that your 
employees get it. This is the one and only way that 
you will kill forever this lurking evil. If you would 
but realize the vast quantity of literature that has been 
pouring into this country from the bolshevist party of 
Russia with the assistance of the socialists of America, 
you would be more startled. Your employees receive 
it, some of them weekly, some daily, and all this time 
you are going on with your eyes closed, satisfied in 
your conceit that all is well. 


Give More Time to Association Work 


Therefore, gentlemen, let us go from this meeting 
back to our homes, determined that we are going to 
give more of our time to our association work. A most 
learned man recently said that no man could be a good 
citizen in his community who did not give at least one- 
third of his time to the community and nation’s needs, 
entirely outside of his business. We should have but 
little respect or tolerance for the indifferent, narrow, 
selfish and greedy man who utilizes every moment of 
his time in the attempt to acquire profits, and who 
always says he is too busy to perform some community 
work. But let us return to our homes determined that 
we are going to te new life and renewed vigor into 
our local associations, that we are going to encourage 
every retail lumber merchant to join the State associa- 
tion, and above all that we are going to get behind this 
great national association; for we must realize that 
upon this national association eventually will depend 
the power to fight the battles which must be fought 
sooner or later to restrain the great wrongs which are 
inflicted upon our industry today. Let us at least vow 
here and now that we will do our full duty as loyal 
American citizens to sustain the institutions of our 
forefathers, and that we will give freely of our time 
and talents to purge this industry, which is our chosen 
calling, of the evils which surround it. And while 
“Rome was not built in a day,” we may at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the generations who 
are to follow in our footsteps may look back and see 
that we of this day had the courage of our convictions, 
that we did not shirk our duty, and if we do meet 
these emergencies and do our duty and if other like 
associations will do their duty, we may be assured 
that the Stars and Stripes, and not the red flag, will 
continue to float at the top of every flag pole and 
there ery aay | continue to wave “O’er the Land of 
the Free and the Home of the Brave.” 


One of the final talks of the convention was on 
‘*Labor’’ by George E. MaclIlwain, who is labor 
statistician of Babson’s Statistical Organization. 
After citing figures.to show how many strikes and 
industrial disturbances had occurred in the United 
States during the war and since Mr. MaclIlwain 
gave some of his own opinions as to how industry 
and labor were to solve these menacing conditions. 
He said that labor was demanding more pay and 
giving less effort toward production than ever be- 
fore, while profits, as judged from the volume of 
business being done, were gradually diminishing. 
He said that it was undeniable that labor is after 
shorter work days, larger pay and recognition of 
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the principle of unionism, but that these were not 
the fundamental things back of all demands of 
labor; the really fundamental demand being what 
he chose to term ‘‘a scale of life.’’ He said that 
labor was insisting on better working conditions 
in shops and plants, better homes to live in, better 
clothing for themselves and families, better schools 
and other things that heretofore as a class the 
rank and file of workmen have not been generally 
used to. If labor is to have these things, he said, 
then it is for industry to demand more production, 
and more intelligent work from the workers. He 
said it would be good for business generally, if 
the workers were given the employers’ point of 
view and the employers, the workers’ point of view; 
so that industry no longer may be simply getting 
the brawn of American workmen, but intelligence 
also. He took the view that the intelligence of 
American workmen had been a neglected asset, an 
asset undeveloped; because industry had been look- 
ing only for brawn. The greatest need today is 
confidence between employer and the employed. 

The closing business sessions witnessed the elec- 
tion of new directors, and invitations from cities 
anxious to be the scene of the next annual. The 
plea of St. Louis was made by Julius Seidel, who 
told the members what would be in store for them 
should they decide to visit his home city next year, 
and he was backed in his plea by Mayor Keil, the 
St. Louis Lumber Exchange, the St. Louis Board of 
Commerce and other organizations. Incidentally 
Mr. Seidel told about the advertising campaign that 
St. Louis lumbermen are conducting in their home 
city papers, which has previously been told about 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The pleas of New 
Orleans, San Francisco and Louisville were all pre- 
sented, but the matter was left to the new board 
of directors. It was at a meeting of the new board 
later that the officers were elected. 


Report of Transit Car Committee 


The report of the transit car committee, of which 
L, L. Barth, of Chicago, was chairman, protesting 
the transit car, was substantially as follows: 

As chairman I desire to submit a report of the com- 
mittee appointed to see what could be done to correct 
the evils of the transit car. 

It would be impracticable to review in a report of 
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this character the full details of the transit car situa- 
tion. It might be proper, however, briefly to call 
attention to the following outstanding abuses: 

First—During periods when supply and demand of 
lumber products are normal the transit car has the 
effect of disturbing local markets to the unfair injury 
of the local retail lumber merchant; and this because, 
as a rule, the producer who puts his cars in transit 
does not respect the dealers’ market; for, as a rule, 
the manufacturer and wholesaler who deals in transit 
cars as a business, is utterly unethical. 

Second—During periods of high demand and low 
production, as at present, the influence of the transit 
car tends to disturb market conditions ; in other words, 
at the present moment the runaway condition of the 
wholesale market is very greatly accentuated by the 
transit car, 


These cars are put on the rails to be bid for by a 
hungry market. ‘the wholesaler or manufacturer who 
owns the car broadly advertises the fact that it is 
on the rails, always reserving to himself the right to 
refuse offers. He simply auctions the car to the 
highest bidder. This can have no other result than 
to intensify an already hysterical market. It thus 
follows that in normal times the transit car is used to 
oppress the dealer, and during abnormal times, such 
— present, the transit car is used to oppress the 
public. 

Your committee would have the membership under- 
stand that we do not expect to prohibit in its entirety 
the transit car privilege, because we recognize that 
there are many commercial needs that are served by 
the transit car privilege. It is the abuse of the 
privilege that we seek to correct. We could not hope 
to accomplish any results other than the correction 
of abuses. In other words, what we seek to do is to 
prevent the transit car from being used as a traveling 
retail lumber yard. 

The Government now has control of all railroads; 
the administration is urging everyone to stabilize 
conditions ; profiteering is condemned. Nevertheless, 
in the face of this condition, the Government permits 
these pirate cars to use the traflic privilege of the 
railroads, thereby accentuating a wholesale market 
that is already too high. 

It is with pleasure that your committee reports that 
it has been'able to secure the most sympathetic coéper- 
ation of the legitimate and substantial lumber manu- 
facturers. In other words, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has gone on record as condemning the abuse of 
the transit car privilege. This association is composed 
of all of the large regional associations of the country, 


such as the Southern Pine Association, the North 
Carolina Pine Association etc. In addition to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association itself 


going on record as above and pledging itself to coép- 
erate with the retailers in this movement, each of the 
regional associations composing the national has sub- 
stantially gone on record to the same effect. At your 
committee’s request, just the other day at Chicago, the 
Southern Pine Association directed its traflic manager 
to join with this association in a petition to be filed 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, if such 
course is finally found necessary. 

In addition to the manufacturers’ codperation, we 
are glad to be able to advise you that a number of the 
most substantial wholesale lumber interests in the 
country have expressed themselves as being eager to 
aid our effort; and they unequivocally state that they 
will be glad to join us in our protest when we appear 
before the United States Railroad Administration, and 
will also join with us in a petition, if we have to file 
same before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Naturally, we may expect the opposition of the 
irresponsible, speculative class in the wholesale end 
of the lumber business. We hope, however, to be able 
to present our thought in such a careful way as to 
impress the administration .with the logic of our 
position. In this connection I might further advise 
that your committee has deemed it wise to employ an 
assistant counsel to aid Gen, Boyle, our general counsel 
in the work incident to the presentation of our case 
to the administration and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

In due course the members will receive a letter of 
advice prepared by our counsel that will explain in 
detail certain types of information we will have to have 
in the development of our case. I might add that 
Gen. Boyle thought it would be better for us to develop 
these facts in the oral discussion than to place them 
down in the report. 

In addition to the legal steps that I have tried to 
outline, your committee has formulated and hopes very 
soon to put in motion a nation-wide propaganda against 
the wicked practices of the transit car. 

Your committee recognizes, and Gen. Boyle has 
advised, that we can not enter into certain forms of 
agreement touching the transit car. This is due to 
the law’s limitations. But we are advised that it is 
perfectly proper for us to educate the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler and the merchant class, touching the 
evils of the transit car; and we are now preparing 
certain literature which will be distributed. This 
literature will call to the attention of every man who 
wants to be informed, the evil we are seeking to 
eorrect. The honest, legitimate, square manufacturer 
and wholesaler will coéperate in the movement. The 
fly-by-night, the pirate class, will always be with us; 
but we shall be able by this means—and solely by 
education—to separate the sheep from the goats. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions prepared by the committee, of 
which John Lloyd, of Philadelphia, Pa., was 
chairman, and a special resolution to the memory 
of the late Arthur L. Holmes, prepared by a com- 
mittee, of which William Ryan, of Toledo, Ohio, 
was chairman, were read by Secretary Bowen. 
Each resolution was adopted separately, and, fol- 
lowing the reading of the resolution to the late 
Arthur L. Holmes, the retailers stood with bowed 
heads for one minute. The resolutions were as 
follows: 

WueErEas, The ownership of homes by the people is 
the surest guarantee against unwise radical tendencies ; 


Therefore, This association reaffirms its attitude of 
support to the better housing programs, and hereby 
approves the financial plan as incorporated in Senator 
Calder’s bill, now pending in the United States Senate, 
and instructs the officers of this association to give 
such support to that measure as may be found neces- 


sary. 
The basic need of this industry is uniformity of 
understanding. We do not speak the same langua, - 


The lumber merchant in Maine is governed by 
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same econoiic principles as is the lumber merchant in 
California. ‘his national organization is the logical 
instrument whereby there can be created solidarity of 
understanding and methods ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, as a result of the close study of local 
association needs by the counsel of this body and many 
of its members, it is believed that this organization 
should as early as possible give to all local associations 
full and complete plans for local work, which will not 
only meet with the requirements of modern merchan- 
dising, and be fair to the public, but fully come within 
the requirements of the law. 

The suggested legislation known as the “Plumb 
plan” is revolutionary in character, and would be the 
entering wedge for the nationalization of industry gen- 
erally. 

If there ever was doubt on the question, that doubt 
has now been settled, to the effect that Government 
ownership of our railroads is a fallacy ; be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that 
the railroads of the nation. should be returned to 
private ownership at the earliest possible date. 

WHEREAS, Confusion and differences exist in State 
lien and other laws, and in city building codes and 
ordinances affecting the lumber business; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the secretary’s office be instructed to 
obtain copies of all State lien and other laws and city 
building codes and ordinances affecting the lumber 
industry and secure comments from each territory as 
to the effectiveness of such laws and their operation ; 
the information thus gathered to be used by the associ- 
ation to work our some uniform standard of laws 
covering these subjects. 

WHerpAS, This association as now organized is 
designed to give service to its members ; and 

WHEREAS, This function can be more adequately 
performed as a corporation, as distinguished from a 
voluntary association ; and 

WHEREAS, All modern associations of high efficiency 
are incorporated ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors is instructed 
to confer with counsel and incorporate this association 
under such State law as may be found most feasible. 

WuHenrseas, At the national convention in Chicago in 
April, 1919, a resolution was adopted whereby a 
reclassification of the lumber industry was urged; and 

WHEREAS, No affirmative action has been taken 
thereon, your committee respectfully suggests that the 
former resolution be again referred to the board of 
directors for such action as may be feasible in the 
premises. 

WHEREAS, It is deemed advisable that an interinsur- 
ance exchange should be created in connection with the 
activities of this association ; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the association hereby authorizes the 
board of directors of the association with full power 
and discretion to work out such plan as may be deemed 
most feasible, whereby an interinsurance exchange may 
be created in connection with the work of the national 
organization. 

WHEREAS, The retail lumber merchants of Detroit, 
and the ladies’ committee, have with unexcelled gener- 
osity, entertained this association, and made our 
sojourn in Detroit one of pleasant memory ; therefore 
be it 


Resolved, That this association tenders its expression 
of thanks to the lumber merchants of Detroit and the 
ladies’ committee, in recognition of their generous 
treatment. 

Arthur L. Holmes 

The absence of Arthur L. Holmes from any gathering 
of retail lumbermen is always noticeable, and is to be 
regretted, much more so in this, his beloved home city ; 
and this gathering of retail lumber dealers of the 
country bows its head in silence because he is no longer 
with us. He was our friend, and we were his friends. 
He believed in us, and we believed in him. His devotion 
to our cause and industry endeared him to the hearts 
of all of us. No task was too hard—no road too long 
for him to travel when called to action in our behalf. 

In testimony of our love and affection for him, it is 
hereby ordered that a floral emblem be placed upon his 
last resting place in the name of all and every retail 
lumber organization of our country. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
Mrs. Holmes and her family, and also furnished to the 
lumber trade journals. 

Another resolution proposing that the name of 
the association be changed to the National Associa- 
tion of Lumber Distributers was lost after a heated 
discussion. ’ 

The closing talk Friday afternoon was given by 
James R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
who gave one of his resounding pleas for closer 
coéperation among retail lumber dealers and told 
how the retailer should get in touch with the con- 
sumer. ‘Do not forget, gentlemen, that Mr. Con- 
sumer is king in this country today. You retailers 
should take him into your confidence and show him 
why you are not profiteers.’’ 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM ELABORATE 


One of the most elaborate entertainment pro- 
grams ever provided for visiting business men and 
ladies was formulated by members of the Detroit 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. The entertainment 
committee, of which Jeff B. Webb was chairman, 
judging from results achieved, should go into the 
professional show business instead of simply put- 
tering around in the lumber trade. The period of 
joy and pleasure began Thursday afternoon when 
the visiting ladies and wives and friends of the De- 
troit dealers toured in autos the water works, 
thru Belle Isle Park, and along the beautiful 
shore of Lake St. Clair, then lunching at the De- 
troit Boat Club. Thursday night a boat ride was 
a feature, not only the visitors but employees of the 
Detroit dealers and their families, spending several 
hours on Detroit River. Three times the boat made 
the trip from a point north of Belle Isle back to 
Bois Blanc, and 2,600 persons had a most enjoy- 


able evening. A box luncheon de luxe was served. 





JOHN E. LLOYD, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 
Elected First Vice President 


and both young and old danced to their hearts’ 
content. 

On Friday the ladies, in autos, toured on Wood- 
ward Avenue, and other beautiful residential 
streets, and then thru Palmer Park. Luncheon, 
served at the Detroit Golf Club, was followed by 
a bridge party. The ‘‘Big Event’? came Friday 
evening when a‘dinner, vaudeville and dance were 
given at the Hotel Statler for members and ladies. 
It was surely some joyous event. The best Jazz 
orchestra in Detroit furnished the music and 
vaudeville acts were interwoven in the evening’s 
program. 

Some Banquet Given 


The ‘‘real stuff’’ of the evening came when Jeff 
B. Webb, as toastmaster, introduced two of De- 
troit’s best loved citizens, Eddie Guest, the famous 
poet of the Detroit Free Press, and Mark Rice, a 
well known local minister. Eddie Guest spoke first, 
reading some of his poems, and by turns convuls- 
ing his hearers with laughter and bringing them to 
tears. Of course, he did not overlook an oppor- 
tunity to poke the Detroit dealers concerning the 
high price of lumber, using such a parable as this: 
A terrible accident happened in Detroit that after- 
noon when one of the delivery trucks of a local 
lumber dealer toppled over and severely injured 
the driver; the driver was taken to the hospital 
and surgeons removed from him $28 worth of 
splinters. 

The address of Rev. Rice was a masterful plea for 
Americanism, his serious talk being interspersed 
with original wit and humor. It can hardly be ex- 
pected tho that Jeff Webb will ever be instru- 
mental in inviting him to further gatherings because 
the speaker in referring to him as toastmaster said, 
amid laughter, ‘‘ Now, ladies and gentlemen, this 
cobweb here.’’ Another delightful feature of the 
entertainment program was a dinner given Wednes- 
day evening by President John J. Comerford 
at the Detroit Athletic Club. The dinner was 
tendered to members of the board of directors, their 
wives, and a few friends. John Lloyd, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was toastmaster and several brief 
talks were made by the guests. Those attending de- 
scribed it as one of the most delightful little parties 
ever witnessed in Detroit. 





WILLIAM RYAN, OF TOLEDO, OHIO; 
Whose Work Won Him a New Job 


NEW DECISIONS ON QUESTIONNAIRE 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in notifying members of affiliated associations 
this week that the Treasury Department question- 
naire for the lumber industry would go out this 
week at the rate of a thousand a day until 15,000 
are mailed out, also attached additional decisions 
of Commissioner of Internal Revenue Daniel C. 
Roper, which are as follows: 


The final edition of Regulations No. 45 is amended 
by the insertion of two new articles to be known as 
Article 234 and Article 235, as follows: 

Article 234. Determination of fair market value of 
timber. ‘Where the fair market value of the property 
at a specified date in lieu of the cost thereof is the 
basis for depletion and depreciation deductions, such 
value must be determined, subject to approval or re- 
vision by the commissioner, by the owner of the prop- 
erty in the light of the most reliable and accurate in- 
formation with reference to the condition of the prop- 
erty as it existed at that date, regardless of all sub- 
sequent changes, such as changes :- surrounding cir- 
cumstances, in method of exploitation, in degrees of 
utilization ete. The value sought should be that 
established assuming a transfer between a _ willing 
seller and a willing buyer as of that particular date 
No rule or method of ern the fair market 
value of timber property is prescribed, but the com- 
missioner will give due weight and consideration ta 
any and all facts and evidence having a bearing on 
the market value, such as cost, actual sales and trans- 
fers of similar properties, market value of stock or 
shares, royalties and rentals, value fixed by the owner 
for purposes of the capital stock tax, valuation for 
local or State taxation, artnership accountings, 
records, of litigation in which the value of the prop- 
erty was in question, the amount at which the prop- 
erty may have been inventoried in probate court, dis- 
interested appraisals by approved methods, and other 
factors. For depletion purposes the cost of the timber 
or its fair market value at a specified date shall not 
include any part of the cost or value of the land. 

Article 235. Determination of quantity of timber. 
Each taxpayer claiming a deduction for depletion is 
required to estimate with respect to each separate 
timber account the total units (feet board measure, 
cords, or other units) of timber reasonably known or 
on good evidence believed to have existed on the 
ground on March 1, 1913, or on the date of acquisi- 
tion of the property, as the case may be. The tax- 
payer, according to his best knowledge and belief, 
and in the light of the most accurate and reliable in- 
formation, will estimate the number of units of timber 
actually present upon the specified date; this estimate 
will state the number of units which would have been 
found present by a careful estimate made on the 
specified date with the object of determining 100 
percent of the quantity of timber which the area would 
have produced on that date if ali of the merchantable 
timber had been cut and utilized in accordance with 
the standards of utilization prevailing in that region 
at that time. If subsequently during the ownership 
of the taxpayer making the return additional units of 
timber are found to be available for utilization as the 
result of the growth of the timber, of closer utiliza- 
tion of the timber, of the utilization of species of 
trees not formerly utilized, of underestimates of the 
quantity of timber available on the specified date etc., 
which were not taken into account in estimating the 
number of units for purposes of depletion, or if it 
shall be found in the course of operation that timber 
included in the estimate is not merchantable as the 
result of deterioration thru rot or otherwise, or that 
the original estimate was too great, a new estimate 
of the recoverable units of timber (but not of the cost 
or the fair market value at a specified date) shall be 
made and when made shall thereafter constitute a 
basis for depletion, In the selection of the unit or 
units of estimate the custom applicable to the given 
type y timber in the given region should be con- 
sidered. 





“OUR COUNTRY FIRST” COMMITTEE NAMED 


At the ‘‘Our Country First’’ conference, held 
September 8 and 9 and reported last week, a resolu- 
tion was adopted authorizing the appointment of a 
committee to carry into effect the conclusions of 
the meeting as embodied in a series of resolutions. 
The personnel of that’ committee has been an- 
nounced as follows: 

Charles Piez, chairman, 
Association, Chicago. 

George M. Gillette, Minnesota Employers’ Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Milo D. Campbell, National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, Coldwater, Mich. 

Thomas Creigh, American Institute of Meat Packers, 
Chicago. 

R. H. Rice, National Conference of State Manufac- 
turers’ Association, West Lynn, Mass. 

FE. B. Leigh, National Association of Manufacturers, 
New York City. 

Charles S. Keith, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. H. Stackhouse, National Implement & Vehicle 
Association, Springfield, Ohio. 

Alba B. Johnson, Railway Business Association, New 

rork, N. Y. : 

H. H. Merrick, Mississippi Valley Association, Chi- 
cago. 

Dwight T. Farnum, American Institute of Industrial 
Engineers, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. J. Phoenix, National Association of Hosiery & 
Underwear Manufacturers, Delavan, Wis. 

Samuel O. Dunn, Railway Age, Chicago. 

S. Edward Davis, Butter & Egg Board, Chicago. 

George M. Verity, Ohio Manufacturers’ Association, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

John M. Glenn, secretary 
Association, Chicago. 

It will be noted that the committee, like the eon- 
ference, includes representatives of all classes. The 
conference was an effort to unite all patriotic Amer- 
icans in a movement to protect American institu- 
tions against the assaults of radicals. 


Illinois Manufacturers’ 


Illinois Manufacturers’ 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Southern Loggers’ Program Outlined —Will Confer on National Forest Policy—Plan to Discuss International 
Trade—Western Foresters Assign Subjects for Annual 


-24—G eeting to launch a National As- 
Pr. oP Dulldine Gone Employers, Chicago. 
Sept. 25—North Carolina Pine Association, O’Henry 

Hotel, Greensboro, N. C. Monthly meeting. 
Sept. 26-28—Northern Salesmanship Congress, Antigo, 
Wis. 


Sept. 30—Oct. 8—International Trade Conference, 
auspices Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8. A., 
Atlantic City, N. J 

Oct. 1-4—National Safety Council, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Oct. 6-7—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 9—Northern Logging Congress, Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 8-10—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Commodore Hotel, New York City. Semiannual. 

Oct. 8-11—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 

Get. 10—Conference on Forest Service forestry program 
between representatives of affiliated associations 
and Forest Service officials, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 11—Meeting of board of directors of National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Congress Hotel, 


Chicago, 
Oct. 13—Meeting of chairmen and attorneys or manager 
of aj} interinsurance exchanges in lumber industry, 


Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 14—Meeting of advisory committee of National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Exchange, 
Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago. 

Oct. 15-17—National Implement & Vehicle Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Annual meeting. 

Oct. 22-23—Tri-State Forestry Conference, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Oct. 28—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Fall meeting. 


Nov. 11-13—Southern Logging Association, New Or- 


leans, La. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 3-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting.’ 


SOUTHERN LOGGING ASSOCIATION 


New Or.LEAnNS, LaA., Sept. 15.—The ninth annual 
meeting of the Southern Logging Associa- 
tion will be held here on Nov. 11, 12 and 
13, according to announcement being sent out 
by President V. ©. Langley. The annual 
is being held later than usual because of the 
great number of other conventions scheduled for 
the latter part of October, the usual time for the 
logging association’s annual. The program is in 
course of preparation and will include a study of 
the cost of production; a discussion of the use of 
tractors and motor trucks in logging operations; re- 
sults of studies of the use of spark arresters on loco- 
motives, skidders and loaders in the prevention of 
fires, including methods of making emergency re- 
pairs of locomotives, skidders and loaders. Labor, 
welfare work and safety first will also have a place 
on the program. 


SET GOLF TOURNAMENT DATE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 16.—The date for the 
first annual golf tournament under the auspices of 
the recently organized Lumbermen’s Golf Associa- 
tion of Memphis has been set for Oct. 24. The con- 
test will be over the links of the Colonial Country 
Club and entries are coming in at a sufficiently rapid 
rate to indicate that the event will be a brilliant 
one. The first annual meeting of the association 
will be held during the tournament and at that 
time officers for the year will be selected, constitu- 
tion and by-laws will be adopted and other organiza- 
tion measures will be completed. Lumbermen from 
all parts of the hardwood producing and consuming 
territory are invited to participate. 


ON 


TO DISCUSS NATIONAL FOREST POLICY 

President John H. Kirby, of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, sent out to affili- 
ated associations this week notice that there would 
be a conference in Chicago on Friday, Oct. 10, 
between Chief Forester H. 8. Graves and other 
Forest Service officials and a committee represent- 
ing the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion relative to the proposals recently advanced by 
the Forest Service which have an intimate bearing 
on the affairs of owners of timber properties. The 
establishment of a national policy toward forest 
lands is being sought and urgent codperation is 
necessary. The special committee of the association 
to attend the conference is as follows: 

Chairman—John H. Kirby, president, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association—J. J. Dono- 
van, A. C. Dixon, E. G. Griggs, J. H. Bloedel. 

Southern Pine Association—George Gardiner, John 
L. Kaul, Lamont Rowlands. 

Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association—J. E. Graves. 

North Carolina Pine Association—D. O. Anderson. 

Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 
C. A. Bigelow. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation—A. L. Osborn. 

California Redwood Association—R. A. Selfridge, jr. 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation—C. Stowell Smith. 














Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association—T. A. 
McCann, D. C. Eccles. : 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association—H. 
B. Hewes. 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association—E, T. 
Allen, 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 
W. A. Gilchrist. 


On the day following the conference on forest 








Employees Agree to 60-Hour 
Week to Increase Production 


Practically everyone competent to form 
a correct opinion agrees that increased pro- 
duction of all essential commodities, to re- 
place the wastage of war and build up the 
reserve stocks depleted or wiped out by 
years of reduced or suspended production, 
is one of the most pressing needs of the 
hour. Only thus can living costs be 
brought down and healthy industrial and 
commercial conditions be reéstablished. On 
page 55 of the Aug. 23 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN there was printed 
with brief editorial comment, a communi- 
cation from a reader suggesting and advo- 
cating the idea that everyone engaged in 
production, including laborers, executives 
and office men, voluntarily go on a 10-hour 
basis for a fixed period, of course with just 
extra compensation for the overtime; in 
short, every man to work to the limit of 
his capacity in order that there may be 
maximum production. 


In this connection the recent action of 
the Kirsch Manufacturing Co., quite a large 
concern producing metal specialties, lo- 
cated at Sturgis, Mich., is of interest and 
significance. Beginning Sept. 8 and con- 
tinuing not later than Dec. 1 this company 
will run on a basis of 60 hours a week for 
male employees and 54 hours for female 
employees. All will receive a bonus of 10 
percent in addition to their regular wages. 
The men and women employed readily 
agreed to the plan, and apparently wel- 
comed the opportunity to increase their 
earnings while at the same time helping, 
thru increased production, to bring about 
a lower scale of living costs. Discussing 
the plan, President C. W. Kirsch expressed 
the opinion that if every industry in the 
United States would adopt the same course 
for ninety days the cost of living would 
take a tremendous drop and the employee 
would find that his dollar possessed vastly 
greater purchasing power, 

The following notice issued by the com- 
pany states the plan in detail: 


General Notice 


It is now admitted by both capital and 
labor that the only way to reduce the high 
cost of living is by incréased production 
—and not by raising prices and wages and 
shortening hours. 


If production were increased 25 percent 
thruout the country without decreasing the 
wages, the high cost of living would soon 
be reduced from 20 to 40 percent. This 
is the opinion of authorities understanding 
the situation. 


In order to assist in this movement of 
reducing the high cost of living the Kirsch 
Manufacturing Co., beginning Sept. 8, 1919, 
will run its factory 60 hours a week for 
male employees and 54 hours a week for 
female employees. 


Every male.employee working 60 hours 
and every female employee working 54 
hours a week will be paid a bonus of 10 
percent in addition to regular wages. 


This arrangement includes piece workers, 
time workers, foremen and superintendents. 


The ambitious employee and the one who 
appreciates a square deal policy will heart- 
ily codperate and will welcome this oppor- 
tunity for adding to his or her earnings. 
The duration of this will depend 
largely on the extent of the decline of the 
high cost of living, but in no case will 
extend beyond Dec. 1, and may terminate 
before that date. 











policy the board of directors of the National asso- 
ciation will meet, both meetings to be at the Con- 
gress Hotel. On the following Monday the chair- 
men and attorneys and managers of all interinsur- 
ance exchanges in the lumber industry will gather 
for an important meeting at the same hotel. On 
Tuesday, Oct. 14, the advisory committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
meet at the offices of the association in the Lumber 
Bxéhange Building. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE CONFERENCE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 15.—The program for 
the International Trade Conference to be held Sept. 
30 to Oct. 3 at Atlantic City is rapidly taking 
shape, according to announcement sent out by A. C. 
Bedford, chairman of the executive committee, and 
a large number of experts in various lines of busi- 
ness who are conversant with foreign trade will dis- 
cuss the branch with which they are most familiar. 
Stress will be laid upon those problems peculiar to 
the readjustment period in foreign trade. Delegates 
from the various countries with which this country 
was affiliated during the war are expected to present 
pertinent views of their country’s needs. General 
Secretary Elliot H. Goodwin, of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A., and Edward A. Filene, 
of Boston, are now in Europe interviewing repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments with a view to 
exchanging their views with those of the delegates 
that will come here. Following the conference the 
foreign delegates will make a tour of the principal 
cities of the country east of the Mississippi, afford- 
ing an opportunity for business men in those cities 
to get a line on the trade customs of the countries 
with which they wish to do business. 








MICHIGAN RETAILERS SET DATE 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Sept. 16.—Secretary Fred 
A. McCaul, of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, announces that the annual meeting of 
his organization will be held in Detroit on Feb. 3 
and 4, 1920. He also states that a meeting of the 
State directors of the organization will be held in 
Lansing at the Hotel Downey on Oct. 22 to confer 
with two delegates from each local organization of 
which the State body is composed. These delegates 
will come with instructions as to what their locals 
wish to see given a place on the program. Inasmuch 
as ‘‘our association this year,’’ says Secretary Mc- 
Caul, ‘‘in forming our locals has received splendid 
support and cooperation, it is our aim to carry this 
cooperation in our State convention and have it a 
convention for and by the members instead of by 
the directors only.’’ 


~ 


FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

PORTLAND, OrE., Sept. 13.—The program for the 
annual meeting of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association to be held here at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel on Oct. 6 and 7, will be divided into 
morning and afternoon sessions, the various topics 
to be discussed by well known speakers who will be 
limited to 10 or 15 minutes and whose talks will be 
followed by discussions limited to from 15 to 50 
minutes. The program in full is as follows: 

Standardization Committee 
Monday Morning 

9 :00—Call to Order and Opening Address—C. S. 
Chapman, chairman standardization committee. 

9 :10—Progress of Fire Protection in Logging Opera- 
tions; Burning of Slashings; Necessary Precaution— 
George C. Joy and Hugh Henry. 

Discussion. 

9 :45—Airplane Patrol—Success of 1919 Season; 
Possibilities and Probable Saving in Men—R. F. Ham- 
matt and F. A. Elliott. 

Discussion. 

10 :20—Centralization in Purchase of Equipment for 
Northwestern Associations ; Possibilities and Method of 
Handling—W. D. Humiston. 

Discussion. 

10 :55—Review of Progress in Fire Fighting and 
Protection Methods ; Possible Improvements; Trend of 
Work—W. B. Osborne, jr. 

Discussion. 

11 :20—Fire Protection on Crown Grant Lands—D. 
— a. District Inspector for British Columbia. 

scussion., 





~ 


11 :40—Recent Amendments to Fire Laws; Explana- 
tion of and Benefits Derived—F. E. Pape, C. C. Scott, 
G. M. Homans, John C. Van Hook, I. H. Nash. 

12 :10—Adjournment for lunch. 


Monday Afternoon 


2 :00—Need for Increased Facilities in Educational 
Work; Accomplishment of Past; Possibilities in 
Future—E. T. Allen. 

Discussion. 

2 :30—Government Coiperation in Protection Work ; 
Interest of Federal Government and Results Sought— 
George H. Cecil. 

Discussion. 

2 :55—Wardens and Patrolmen; Duties of; Kind of 
Men Best Suited for Work; Equipment of; Attitude 
— Public—R. H. Rutledge and Huntington 

aylor. 
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Discussion. 

3 :30—Wireless Telephones; Possibilities for Fire 
Protection—Clay M. Allen. 

Discussion. 

4 :00—Forest Fire Report 1919—C. S. Chapman. 

Discussion. 

4:20—Report of Resolutions Committee—W. D. 
Humiston, chairman. 

5 :00—Adjournment. 

Forest Industry Conference Day 
Tuesday Morning 

9 :30—Call to Order and Opening Address—A. L. 
Flewelling, president. 

9 :50—Reorganization of Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association; Expansion of Work—BR. & 
Allen. 

Discussion. 

0 :40—Discussion of New Revenue Laws Affecting 
Income Tax and Profits on Lumber Prior to Western 
Meetings of Maj. Mason, of the United States Internal 
Revenue Department, Washington, D. C.—Chester D. 
Moore, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 

General discussion. 

Adjournment for lunch. 

Tuesday Afternoon 

2 :00—National Forestry Program, H. 8S. Graves, 
United States Forester—T. T. Munger. 

Discussion. 

3 :15—Report of Finance Committee, Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association. 

Discussion. 

4 :00—Resolutions—Election of officers ete. 

5 :00—Adjournment,. 





NORTHERN LOGGING CONGRESS TO MEET 


Park FAuis, WIs., Sept. 17.—Plans have been 
made to hold the annual meeting of the Northern 
Logging Congress at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis., on Oct. 9, and while as yet no definite arrange- 
ments have been made as to the program to be car- 
ried out Secretary W. J. Maitland advises that be- 
cause of recent developments it is certain that a 
number of interesting matters will be brought up 
for discussion. 





COMING HARDWOOD MEETINGS 


MeEmpHIs, TENN., Sept. 16.—The hardwood di- 
mension department of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association will hold its bi-monthly 
meeting at the Hotel Gayoso, this city, Sept. 25 at 
10 a. m., according to announcement made today 
by F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics for the latter 
organization. 

The commercial rotary veneer department has 
been called to meet at Memphis on Sept. 23, at 
which time market, labor and transportation prob- 
lems and other important questions will be dis- 
cussed. 


COOPERAGE MEN AGAINST PLUMB PLAN 


Str. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16.—The Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America, thru its executive 
committee, has gone on record as opposed to the 
Plumb plan of Government ownership and control 
of railroads, adopting resolutions as follows: 

Wubereas, There is now pending in Congress a bill 
sponsored by the railroad brotherhoods embodying a 
proposed plan for the disposition, control and opera- 
tion of railroads, commonly called the Plumb plan; 

WuHeErpAS, The said plan presents the feature of 
Government ownership and control of railroads in its 
most objectionable form, and in the interest of a small 
portion of the population of the country; and, 


Wuereas, The adoption of such a plan would lay 
upon the commerce of the nation a burden beyond its 
power to sustain, therefore be it 


Resolved, By the Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America, that it register its protest against the 
adoption of the Plumb plan or any similar program 
that contemplates ownership or operation of carriers 
by the Government. 

It is suggested that members protest to their 
senators and representatives in Congress in opposi- 
tion to the plan. 


WISCONSIN LOGGERS ELECT OFFICERS 

Wausau, Wis., Sept. 15.—John D, Mylrea, presi- 
dent of the Thunder Lake Lumber Cc., Rhinelander, 
was elected president of the Central Wisconsin 
Loggers’ Association at the annual meeting held 
at the Wausau Club on Sept. 12. Ray McQuillen, 
of Antigo, was elected vice president; H. C. Smith, 
of Rhinelander, secretary; and G. B. Heinemann, 
of Wausau, treasurer. It was decided to hold the 
next session at Antigo on Friday, Oct. 10 or 17. 

Important matters concerning the woods work 
of members during the season now opening were 
discussed. Opinions as to the volume of log input 
during the coming fall and winter differed because 
of the unusual circumstances and conditions sur- 
rounding the logging industry at this time. 


—~ 


OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEETING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 16.—About sixty mem- 
bers of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation were in attendance at the monthly open 
competition plan meeting of this organization at 
the Hotel Gayoso last Saturday. James E. Stark, 
chairman for the Memphis section, occupied the 
chair. Aside from the interchange of information 
by the members regarding market, labor, car and 
other conditions, the feature of the meeting was 
the discussion of ‘‘Sales Policy,’’? which was led 
by z . E. Thomas. All the members participated 
in this. 








It transpired that it would take only thirty- 
seven days for all the members of the association to 
ship out all the stock they have sold if they worked 
under normal conditions and if all the lumber for 
which they had orders were ready for immediate 
shipment. This compares with forty days a month 
ago. 

Production by forty-seven firms for August 
amounted to 51,426,000 feet compared with a nor- 
mal of 63,875,000 feet, thus making the percent- 
age, as compared with normal, 80. During July 
thirty-seven members reported production of 30,- 
058,000 feet compared with a normal of 39,510,000, 
or 76 percent. Estimated production for the thirty 
days from Sept. 1. is 107,300,000 feet, or 85 percent 
of normal. The percentage of unsold stock to nor- 
mal is only 37 percent at 93,900,000 feet. 

It developed that there has been little change 
in the labor situation and ‘‘certainly no 
improvement.’’ The car supply, it was brought out, 
is good at some points while at others members are 
receiving as little as 20 percent. 





DISTRICT TRAFFIC MANAGER RESIGNS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 16.—J. A. Koehler, dis- 
trict traffic manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, with headquarters at Helena, 
Ark., has tendered his resignation, effective Oct. 1, 
in order that he may accept a position with the 
Archer Lumber Co. at that point. Altho his duties 
with the company have not been announced, it is 
understood that he will serve as traffic manager. 
He has made a wonderful success of the work of 
the association at Helena and is credited with be- 
ing largely responsible for the efficient basis on 
which the offices at that point have been conducted. 
He has had fifteen years’ experience as a traffic 
man. His successor will be chosen at a meeting 
of the board of governors of the association at an 
early date. 


NEW SNARK VISITS HEADQUARTERS 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept. 16.—R. A. Hiscox, newly 
elected Snark of the Universe, is expected soon to 
pay his first official visit to the headquarters of 
Hoo-Hoo, which are in charge of Secretary-treas- 
urer E. D. Tennant. Mr. Hiscox will stop here on 
his way from New York to his home in San Fran- 
cisco, and will visit with Mr. Tennant. From here 
both will go to Omaha, where the Snark will pre- 
side at a Concatenation. 

Mr. Tennant is a bit under the weather as a 
result of a cold contracted in Chicago during the 
Annual last week. The winds of the lake were too 
much for him and he was ill during the Hoo-Hoo 
gathering. 


HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION INSPECTIONS 


Salaried inspectors for the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association during August, 1919, inspected 
the following quantities at the points named: 








Feet Feet 

Inspected Inspecte 
Chicago, Ill....... 1,288,708 Nashville, Tenn... 397,651 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1,013,984 Knoxville, Tenn... 229,801 
Oshkosh, Wis..... 162,030 Bristol, Tenn..... 322,182 
Detroit, Mich..... 340,003 Asheville, N. C.... 301,021 
Gd. Rapids, Mich. 1,638,954 Cincinnati, Ohio.. 430,756 
St. Louis, Mo..... 428,203 Louisville, Ky.... 556,695 
oS eee 356,988 Charleston, W. Va. 158,455 
Memphis, Tenn... 668,484 New York City... 319,560 
New Orleans, La.. 246,248 New York and 
Shreveport, La.... Philadelphia ... 231,713 


Miss. and Ala..... Buffalo, N. Y..... 412 


Demopolis, Ala.... Pittsburgh, Pa.... 288,456 

Helena, Ark...... 291,041 Philadelphia, Pa.. 566,267 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 260,578 Boston, Mass...... 10,! 

Toronto, Ont...... 319,017 

DOG a vcvcnceas 12,707,111 


The following inspections were made by fee in- 
spectors: 
Trout Lake, Mich. 268,360 


Menominee, Mich.. 2,582,036 
Traverse City, Mich. 288,16% 


Cadillac, Mich.... 141,854 
Manistee, Mich.... 1,988,422 
Oshkosh, Wis..... 


East Jordan, Mich, 1,217,084 JBaltimore, Md.... 464,333 
Escanaba, Mich... 96,287 a 
Cheboygan, Mich.. 161,254 ne 8,561,018 
Petoskey, Mich.... 1,183,665 Total original in- 

Pellston, Mich.... 135,919 spections ....... 21,268.1 


H. A. Hoover, the association’s chief inspector, 
reinspected 293,909 feet and P. Collier reinspected 
24,730 feet, a total of 318,639 feet. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE SOUTHERN PINERS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 15.—The Government 
will start mailing out the forest industry ques- 
tionnaires today, according to advice received here 
by the Southern Pine Association, and in order 
that the association may get a line on the questions 
asked of the Government experts at the various 
meetings thruout the country R. M. Rickey, the 
association’s accountant, will attend the meetings 
at St. Paul Oct. 1 and 2. Later he will be in at- 
tendance at meetings at New Orleans, Houston, 
Kansas City and Memphis to assist southern pine 
men in making the proper answers. 

L. R. Putman, director of advertising and trade 
extension, Southern Pine Association, has accepted 
an invitation to address the annual convention of 
the Indiana Real Estate Association to be held at 
Indianapolis Oct. 9. Mr. Putman will deliver a 
talk Sept. 11 on ‘‘ Visualizing the Vacant Lot,’’ 
before the Ohio Association of Real Estate Boards. 


For exhibition at conventions attended by repre- 
sentatives of the box making and box using inter- 
ests, the Southern Pine Association is organizing 
two exhibits of southern pine box shooks and com- 
pleted boxes, which will be ready to ‘‘take the 
road’’ within the month. 

As director of the Southern Pine Association’s 
publicity campaign, L. R. Putman has just received 
a letter from the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association testifying its members’ appreciation 
of the campaign. It has been, the communication 
asserts, of very great practical value and has 
brought about a cordial and active codperation 
between the retailers and the southern pine manu- 
a which is of almost inestimable benefit 
to both. 





TO CONSIDER QUESTIONNAIRE 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Sept. 16.—A special mass meet- 
ing of manufacturers and retailers of lumber will 
be held at Milwaukee, Sept. 29, to consider the 
questionnaires sent out by Maj. D. T. Mason of 
the Treasury Department relative to the Federal 
corporation tax. E. B. Tanner, representing Maj. 
Mason in this district, has already started at work 
visiting the various mills and obtaining informa- 
tion upon which to be able to lend assistance. Maj. 
Mason, Mr. Tanner, R. B. Goodman, of Marinette, 
and Secretary O. T. Swan, of the Northern Hem- 
lock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
will make a visit to the mills in northern Wiscon- 
sin and upper Michigan during the new few days 
preliminary to the meeting at Milwaukee. 





CHANGES IN BOX AND SHOOK OFFICERS 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 15.—The directors of the 
North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers’ 
Association, by a mail vote recently taken, have 
elected R. W. Jordan, of the Greensville Manu- 
facturing Co., Emporia, Va., and former secretary 
of the association, vice president of the organiza- 
tion to succeed F. E. Rogers, of the E. H. Barnes 
Co., Norfolk, Va., who resigned some time ago. 
G. G. Lamphier, of the Berkley Box & Lumber Co., 
Norfolk, Va., has been elected a director to succeed 
J. E. Gibbs, of the Fosburgh Lumber Co., Norfolk, 
who resigned because his corporation has dis- 
continued the box business. 





SOUTHERN PINE GRADERS CONFER 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 6.—One of the most 
interesting and largely attended of the series of 
graders’ conferences now being conducted by the 
Southern Pine Association took place at Kirbyville, 
Tex., Sept. 13. A feature of the meeting was an 
address by C. P. Myer, manager of the Wier Long 
Leaf Lumber Co., Wiergate, Tex. Those present 
were: 

Kirby Lumber Co., Call, Tex.—E. W. Rayburn, 
superintendent ; W. S. Rosser, planing mill foreman; 
J. C. Moore, grader; R. Bivins, grader. Kirby Lumber 
Co., Steep Creek, Tex.—H. W. Dainwood, shipping 
clerk ; S. B. Nichols, grader. Kirby Lumber Co., Bron- 
son, Tex.—C. B. Allen, planing mill foreman; W. E. 
Franklin, grader; J. Lisinby, grader. Kirby Lumber 
Co., Roganville, Tex.—W. G., Vinson, shipping clerk ; 
W. F. Dehart, planing mill foreman; A. DB. Smith, 
grader. Kirby Lumber Co., Browndell, Tex.—Robert 
Houston, planing mill foreman; Roy Bonner, yard 
foreman; J. Hatborn, grader; H. BE. Johnson, grader. 
Kirby Lumber Co., Bessmay, Tex.—William Tarver, 
manager; R. B. Jayroe, planing mill foreman; J. C. 
Ellis, grader. Kirby Lumber Co., Silsbee, Tex.—C. C. 
Moore, clerk; E. D. Cheatham, grader; B. Willorford, 
grader. Kirby Lumber Co., Village Mills, Tex.—T. J. 
Sirmons, grader. Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., Wier- 
gate, Tex.—C. P. Myer, manager; T. W. Partin, ship- 
ping clerk; M. L. McMahon, checker; T. N. Courtney, 
grader; A. Scott, grader. Temple Lumber Co., Pine- 
land, Tex.—W. F. Purdy, planing mill foreman; M. M. 
Norris, assistant shipping clerk; J. E. Pennington, 
grader; W. J. Reel, grader. Beaumont Box Manufac- 
turing Co., Beaumont, Tex.—R. Wigington, foreman ; 
Fred Hadley, editor Kirbyville Banner. Southern Pine 
Association—E, T. Flanders, instructor in grades; 
J. D. Thompson, inspector. 


CLAIM THAT LUMBERMEN PROFITEER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 13.—‘‘Go to the city 
and State for relief from excessive lumber prices.’’ 
This is the gist of the message given to home own- 
ers desiring to make repairs and real estate own- 
ers desirous of building homes by Earl Pettus, 
United States district attorney, after a number of 
complaints alleging the existence of unwarranted 
lumber prices had been brought to his attention. 
The federal officer told petitioners he was without 
power under the law to regulate, reprimand or 
prosecute, even if it were true that lumber prices 
were excessively high. ‘‘But the State and city 
have laws under which profiteering in lumbering, 
if proved, can be punished and the practice 
stopped,’’ he said. A large number of complaints 
have been received by Mr. Pettus regarding lumber 
and building material prices, and the argument 
has been advanced that this condition serves to re- 
tard building here. ‘‘The Federal authorities 
have no jurisdiction over this local condition,’’ said 
Mr. Pettus. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








RUEL DRINKWATER ROBBINS, president of 
the Standard Lumber Co., of San Francisco, died 
in that city Sept. 7, aged 80. Mr. Robbins was a 
native of Maine, but moved to California in 1860, 
locating at Suisun, where he became connected with 
a retail lumber yard. Eventually he became owner 
of the yard and continued in the business until 
1888, when he started the Bank of Suisun. He grad- 
ually acquired extensive land holdings in Solano 
County, and engaged in fruit rowing on a large 
scale. He maintained his residence in Suisun, going 
to the San Francisco oftice twice a week. He was 
active in business until about two months ago. 

In 1911 Mr. Robbins bought a large interest in the 
Standard Lumber Co., which has mills at Standard 
and factories at Sonora, and in 1913 took over prac- 
tically the entire property. He _ was _ president of 
that company and of the Sugar Pine Railway. He 
was interested in a number ot banking concerns and 
was vice president of the Pacific Portland Cement 
Co. He leaves six children, one of whom, Lloyd M. 
Robbins, is secretary-treasurer of the Standard 
Lumber Co., and another, Mrs. John G, Sutton, is 
wife of the vice president of that company, r. 
Robbins was one of the oldest members or the Cali- 
fornia Commandary, No. 1, Knights Templar. 

JAMES H. BEMIS, founder of the Ozan_ Lumber 
Co. and of the Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Co., died 
suddenly in his office in the Wright Building, 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 8, at the age of 838. Mr. 
Bemis had been in excellent health and had recently 
returned from his summer vacation in the nortn 
with a display of his usual vigor. He passed away 
a few moments after lying down on the couch in his 
office to rest after having ridden with his son, J. W. 
Bemis, the physician pronouncing the death due to 
apoplexy. 

r. Bemis celebrated his 83d birthday at the home 
of his son, J. /, Bemis, Saturday, Sept. 6. He 
was born at Barre, Mass., and in his youth entered 
the retail lumber business in New York State. Meet- 
ing with success at the beginning of his career, he 
soon moved to Clinton, lowa, where he engaged in 
the banking business in 1867 and 1868. He suffered 
from the cold climate and went south, locating at 
Jefferson, Tex., where he established a bank, 

The lumber business again appealed to him, and 
this time he went into the manufacturing end. In 
1880 he bought the sawmill and other properties of 


Roots-Hynson & Co., at Sulphur, Texas, which after- 
wards became the Sulphur Lumber Co. For twenty 
years he operated sawmills in eastern Texas, one of 
the concerns being the Jefferson Lumber Co. 

In 1894 Mr. Bemis moved to Texarkana, and two 
ears later went to Prescott, Ark., the firm then 
being known as Bemis & Whitaker. He went to St. 
Louis in 1901, where he organized the Ozan Lumber 
Co. to succeed that firm. He was interested also 





THE LATE JAMES H. BEMIS 


in the Caddo River Lumber Co., the Williams Bros. 
Lumber Co., the Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Co., and a 
railroad, the Prescott & Northwestern. Although he 
held no offices in these companies he was active in 
their affairs until his death. He was widely known 
and liked, knowing personally probably everyone in 
the big Wright building, and having a kindly word to 
say to all. He was a Knight Templar, and a mem- 
ber of the Lumbermen’s Ixchange. 

Mr. Bemis was married in 1863 at Cambelltown, 
N. Y., his wife having died in St. Louis about three 
years ago. Two sons survive, W. _Bemis, presi- 
dent of the several companies in which they were 
interested, and J. W. Bemis, vice president. 


WILSON _N. WELLS, a well known lumberman of 
the Esserville section of Wise County, Virginia, died 
at his home following a brief illness, aged 56. He 
retired from the lumber business several months 
ago due to failing health. 





GEORGE R. WILLIS, an attorney of Baltimore, 
Md., well known to the lumber industry, died at his 
summer home in ‘Baltimore County on Sept. 4, after 
an illness of several weeks. Although not directly 
connected with the lumber trade he was almost as 
well known in the business as any manufacturer or 
dealer in the city. He was one of Baltimore’s lead- 
ing lawyers and was preéminently the lumbermen’s 
attorney, having acted as the legal adviser for a 
number of the most prominent firms and corpora- 
tions. Mr. Willis was about 67 years old. 


HIRAM ROBINSON, who with John R. Booth, was 
among the oldest of the pioneer lumbermen of the 
Ottawa Valley, Canada, died last week at the age 
of 89._ Mr. Robinson was president of the Hawkes- 
bury Lumber Co. and many other concerns. It is 
an interesting fact that Capt. Robert Dollar, the 
noted shipowner, started his career as a cook’s 
boy in Mr. Robinson’s camps and the two men have 
been life-long friends. 


EDWARD E. WILSON, of Linnton, Ore., an 
aviator, was killed in an airplane accident at Fort 
Worth, Texas. Mr. Wilson, who was 28 years old, 
was a brother of Sinclair Wilson, president of the 
First National Bank, of Linnton, and a cousin of 
Wilson Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., 
of Linnton. 





BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Kyser Manufac- 
turing Co. is reported to have sold out. 

ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—It is reported that the 
McLoud & Sparks Furniture Co. has gone out of 
business. 

Hensley—The William Farrell Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Boyle-Farrell Lumber Co. 

Stephens—W. C. Grayson, of Stephens, has bought 
the Hudman sawmill and timber located about ten 
miles from here. The price is given as $40,000. Mr. 
Grayson will take immediate possession and operate 
the plant. 

KANSAS. Hutchinson—The Rock Island Lumber 
& Coal Co. has sold out to the Houston-Zimmer- 
man Mercantile Co. 

MICHIGAN. Reed City—The William Horner Co., 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, has 
rented the Jones & Green flooring factory, of Big 
Rapids, and will continue the manufacture of maple 
flooring there. No plans for rebuilding at Reed City 
have as yet been announced. 


MINNESOTA. Harmony—Spencer N. Stearns, 
formerly with the Stearns Lumber Co., of Hutchin- 
son, Minn., and son of E. J. Stearns, of that com- 
pany, has purchased the John Becker Lumber Co., 
of Harmony. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ackerman—The report that the 
Choctaw County Lumber Co. had sold out is errone- 
ous. The company continues in business as formerly 
and reports that it has not at any time been offered 
for sale. 

MISSOURI. Blackburn—W. O. Leiser sold his 
lumber yards, which will be operated under the 
name of R. J. Hurley Lumber Co. 

Lockwood—Hunt Bros. are succeeded by C. W. 
Sheppard & Son. 

NEBRASKA. Alda—The Alda Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Community Lumber Co. 

Brady—Murphy & Johnson are succeeded by the 
Farmers’ Lumber & Coal Co. 

Loma—Bartek Bros. are succeeded in business by 
the Albers Commercial Co. 

Riverton—The Malone-Arnup Co. is succeeded by 
Malone & Arnup. 

Stella—The Hays Lumber Co. is succeeded by Dan 
Sullivan. 

NEW JERSEY. Orange—A. M. Riley & Co. are 
succeeded by Riley & Downer (Inc.). 


NEW YORK. Earlville—Todd & Gurney have 
sold out to Barnett & Conkling after having been 
in business thirty-six years. 

Flushing—C. W. Copp is succeeded by Copp- 
Stratton (Inc.), capital $25,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Amidon—The Webster- 
Conover Lumber Co. has been sold to Conn & 
Johnson. 

TENNESSEE, Martin—The Martin Lumber Co. 
has been sold to the City Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Dalk & Lindberg are 
succeeded by A. Dalk & Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Wood Mo- 
saic Poplar Veneer Co., which has a plant in Hunt- 
ington, will move its main offices from New Albany, 
Ind., to this city. The output of the local plant will 
be increased 50 percent and in addition to poplar 
veneer will begin the output of walnut. 


WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Riverside Fibre & 
Paper Co. has purchased the property of the Mon- 
treal River Lumber Co. The deal includes the saw- 
mill, planing mill, yard and railroad at Saxon, Wis., 


and the company’s timber holdings in Gogebic 
County, Michigan, for a consideration of $160,000. 

Colby—The Colby Cheese Box & Silo Co. has been 
sold to Fred Beell and Edward O. Witt, of Marsh- 
field, for a consideration of $40,000. 

Fennimore—The Woodman Lumber Co., of Du- 
buque, Iowa, has purchased the business of John 
Kelley & Sons. 

ILLINOIS. Geneva—Maurice F. Brown, formerly 
manager of the yard of Charles Harbaugh Lumber 
Co, at Geneva, has bought an interest in the yard 
recently purchased from Franck D. Lawrence by 
Peter S. Nichol, of St. Charles. The new firm will 
be known as the Nichol-Brown Lumber Co. Mr. 
Brown is secretary and manager. 

INDIANA. Alexandria—The Mercer, Brannum & 
Bevington Co. has changed its name to Fairmount 
Lumber Co, 

Evansville—Nestor Brentano, Sidney Ichenhauser 
and Sol Brentana have purchased the interests of 
the R. & G. Co. in the Midland Furniture Co. and 
will enlarge the factory. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. ‘Tuscaloosa—John H. Blanks & Co. 
recently began a wholesale and commission lumber 
business. 

ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The Goodnow-Ward 
Furniture Co. recently began a furniture manufac- 
turing business. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—The Atlanta Variety Works 
recently began a millwork manufacturing business. 

IDAHO. Payette—The Grange Codéperative Mill- 
ing Co. recently began a retail lumber business. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Buckler Lumber 
Co., with office in the Lowe Building, has begun a 
wholesale and commission hardwood lumber busi- 
ness. 

MICHIGAN. Cheboygan—The Schwartz Bros. Co. 
recently began the manufacture of snow plows. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—W. L. McLaughlin re- 


‘cently started in the commission lumber business. 


NEW YORK. Richland—The Richland Basket 
Manufacturing Co. is reported to be planning the 
establishment of a basket plant at Richland. The 
company has been incorporated with a capital of 
$70,000. It is planned to begin operations on Nov. 1. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Wadesboro—W..L. Warden 
has opened a retail lumber business. 


OREGON. Portland—The Chapman Lumber Co. 
is a new wholesale concern here. 

Lebanon—Seymour Washburn, D. V. Loree, Blaine 
Brown and Alfred Loeb are to establish a shingle 
mill at Lebanon on the old site of the Lebanon 
Lumber Co. Considerable cedar timber has been 
purchased and the machinery will be installed at 
once. 

Portland—The H. P. Edwards Lumber Co. is the 
name of a new concern which has opened offices in 
the Lumbermen’s Building to engage in the whole- 
sale lumber business. The head of the company 
is H. P. Edwards, who returned a few weeks ago 
from France, where he served with the 20th En- 
gineers (Forest) for 18 months. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—The Consumers’ Lum- 
ber Co. has been organized to handle the stumpage 
on the Mission Creek watershed in northern Wash- 
ington and southern British Columbia. J. A. Tormey 
and B. Sanders are the organizers, 


WISCONSIN. Clintonville—The Clintonville Nov- 
elty Co., formerly known as the B. & W. Novelty 
Co., will start immediate quantity production of a 


patented automatic clothes-line reel. G. W. Buttles 
is the inventor af the device. 
_ Mondovi—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $40,000 and will open 
for business in a few weeks, 

Oshkosh—The Doman Manufacturing Co. will en- 
gage in the manufacture of the Washkosh cabinet 
type washing machine and of talking machine cabi- 
nets. The company has purchased the factory, 
patents, machinery and material of the bankrupt 
Oshkosh Washing Machine Co. 

Racine—The Racine Phonograph Co., recently in- 
corporated, will engage in the manufacture of 
phonographs and other musical instruments and 
cabinets. 

Racine—George W. Jaeger, head of the Comet 
Automobile Co., Decatur, Ill., is organizing a com- 
pany in Racine to be capitalized at from $500,000 
to $1,000,000 to build a plant and engage in the man- 
ufacture of automobile bodies. Mr. Jaeger was 
general manager of the Racine Manufacturing Co. 
for many years. 

Rice Lake—The MacKinnon Manufacturing Co., 
of Grand Rapids, recently purchased the mill of the 
Rice Lake Lumber Co. and will establish a branch 
hub and spoke factory. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Hadley (Atmore P. O.)—Quimby Saw 
Mill Co., incorporated; capital, $2,000. 

ARKANSAS. Earl—Earl Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Forrest City—Green Land & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Placerville—S. G. Black & Sons 
(Inc.), recently incorporated. 

San Jose—San Jose Coéperative Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

ILLINOIS. Geneva—Nichol-Brown Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Indianapolis Body Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital $140,000; to make 
automobile bodies. 

New Albany—Period Cabinet Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

KANSAS. Wilmore—Schrock Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30.000. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Beauregard Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Boyce—Walker Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$25,000. 

Shreveport—Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $800,000. 

Shreveport—Robinson-Slagle Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000; retail. 

MAINE. Fairfield—Fairfield Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; to manufacture furniture. 

MICHIGAN. Hancock—Superior Box & Casket 
Co., incorporated. 

Port Huron—Whiting Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $150,000. 

MINNESOTA. 
incorporated. 

MISSISSIPPI. Bay Springs—Bay Springs Saw 
Mill Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Charleston—Charleston Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

Hamlet—Hamlet Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $30,000. 

Montrose—Montrose Lumber Co., 
capital, $50,000. 

MISSOURI. 


recently 


incorpo- 


Crookston—Huron Lumber Co., 


incorporated; 


Springfield—Springfield Planing Mill, 
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Construction & Lumber Co.; increasing capital to 
$130,000. 

NEBRASKA. Arlington—Farmers’ Grain & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Verdel—John Lueschen Lumber Co., incorporated. 
Old concern. 

_ NEW JERSEY. Garfield—Belmont Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

NEW MEXICO. Clayton—Star Lumber Co., a 
Kansas corporation, increasing capital to $100,000. 
Headquarters, Liberal, Kansas; New Mexico office, 
Clayton. 

Tucumcari—South Texas Lumber Co., Houston, 
Texas, authorized to do business in New Mexico, 
with office at Tucumcari. Capital, $400,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—Astoria Mahogany Co., 
337 Madison Avenue, incorporated. 

North Tonawanda—Dealers’ Lumber Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Statesville—Carolina Par- 
lor Furniture Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 

North Wilkesboro—Home Chair Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Standard Woodwork Co., in- 
creasing capital from $10,000 to $350,000. 

Nefts—Neff Lumber Co., incorporated. 

CREGON. Bend—Bend Juniper Products Co., in- 
colporated; capital, $5,000. 

rvallis—Siletz Spruce Co., incorporated; capital, 


5,000. 

Portland—Consolidated Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $9,000. 

Portland—H. Worden Co., incorporated; capital, 
$25,000; to deal in supplies for logging camps, mills, 
vil wells ete. 

Portland—Oregon Detroit Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $15,000. 

Portland—Warren Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000. 

Sandy—Jonsrud-Gunderson 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

_ TEXAS. Lufkin—Collwood Timber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $25,000 to $60,000. 

Newton—Harris Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $15,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Wood Mosaic 
Poplar Veneer Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 


Lumber Co., incor- 


WISCONSIN. Franksville—Franksville Lumber, 
Fuel & Feed Co., incorporated. 
Kansasville—Kansasville Lumber, Fuel & Feed 


Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
Kaukauna—Valley Lumber & Fuel Co., filed arti- 
cles of dissolution. 
Milwaukee—The Priestly Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 
_ Milwaukee—The Zwicker Toy Manufacturing Go., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 


Oshkosh—Doman Manufacturing Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

Racine—Racine Phonograph Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

eam Wood Products Co., incorpo- 
rated. 


Sturgeon Bay—Robin Hood Toy Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Port Arthur—Sucker Creek Timber 
Slide Co., incorporated. 
QUEBEC. Quebec—St. Omer Lumber Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $70,000; to manufacture and deal 
in lumber, pulpwood and wood products. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


MISSOURI. Springfield—The Springfield Planing 
Mill Co. has increased, its capital to $130,000 in order 
to complete improvements which were started in 
1915, and interrupted by the War. The shop depart- 
ment will be enlarged to double its present capacity. 

OREGON. Banks—The Murphy Timber Co. ‘is 
erecting a mill. 

Portland—The Wind River Lumber Co. at Cas- 
cade Locks is erecting a 1,000-ft. monorail system to 
transport lumber from the mill to cars on the rail- 
way siding. 

TEXAS. Smithville—T. O. Hill and associates 
have purchased machinery and will put in a saw- 
mill plant a few miles from here. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—It is reported that D. 
H. Dollar, logging operator, has taken over 62,000,000 
feet of white pine timber from the Shoshone Lum- 
ber Co, The timber is on the Coeur d'Alene River in 
Idaho, and further report says that Mr. Dollar will 
build two miles of flume and improve sixtv miles 
of the north fork of the river for driving the logs. 
The entire logging operations of the Shosnone Luin- 
ber Co. were included in the transfer. 

WISCONSIN. Lomira—The Lomira Furniture 
Manufacturing Co. will erect a two-story factory 
building, 85 by 150 feet. 

Milwaukee—The Lawson Airplane Co. is contem- 
plating the erection of a one-story factory, 200 by 
300 feet, at New Butler. 

Oshkosh—The Doman Manufacturing Co., manu- 
facturing a cabinet type washing machine and also 
phonograph cabinets, is contemplating the erection 
of a new plant. 

Racine—George W. Jaegers, head of the Comet 
Automobile Co., Decatur, Ill., is working to organize 
a company and erect a large plant in this city to 
manufacture automobile bodies. 

Rhinelander—The Rhinelander Boat Co.? manufac- 
turing row boats, canoes, yachts, cabinets, etc., is 
planning to erect a new plant in this city. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. Fresno—The Fresno Cooperage 
Co. sustained a severe loss by fire. The damage, 
largely to machinery and equipment, is said to be 
$200,000. 

Sacramento—Fire destroyed the planing mill of 
Burnett & Sons with a loss of about $40,000. 

COLORADO. Tabernash—Fire of alleged incen- 
diary origin destroyed the planing mill and 200,000 
feet of lumber at the plant of the Tabernash Lumber 
Co., the loss being estimated at $10,000, fully cov- 
ered by insurance. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The R. T. Feltus Lumber 
Co. recently suffered a loss by fire. ‘ 

IOWA. Vail—Fire destroyed the Adams & North 
Lumber Yard with a loss of $40,000. 

Villisca—The Green Bay Lumber Co. sustained a 
loss by fire recently. 


(Concluded on Page 75) 
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‘THE SALESMAN 


Some think the salesman is a Godless man, 
Fore-doomed by sin to tread the deepest hells 
(If fate would punish him, a better plan 
Would be eternity in some hotels), 
But I’ve a hunch that when the bugle blows 
On Judgment Day, and all the dead arise, 
The man who now the salesman’s sentence knows 
Is due to hear some things that will surprise. 


I wonder what a saint is, anyhow?— 
To never know temptation or a sin? 
Some people seem to think fate crowns your brow 
No matter what you do, just so you win. 
Perhaps some well-respected citizen 
Once took a chance, and now he rents a pew; 
But, had his luck been somewhat different then, 
He might have got ten years, or life, to do. 


I wonder what is virtue? Well, I think 

To ride slow freights that start unholy hours, 
To eat bum food, and alkali to drink, 

And drive cross-country in the summer showers, 
To do all these because it is your work, 

To keep the faith and serve your house with vim— 
The salesman may be wicked as a Turk, 

But won’t those things be thought of judging 

him ? 


To know discomfort that the kids may know 
The comforts of a home and clothes and food, 
To hit the road to get a little dough 
And suffer disappointment, solitude, 
That someone may be housed and someone fed, 
To serve the public and the human race— 
Well, when the salesman’s all worn out and dead, 
Won’t God consider these in such a case? 


I wouldn’t be surprised, when at the gate, 
And old St. Peter gives us all a look, 
Prepared to doom pronounce, our final fate, 
And the recording angel skims the book, 
St. Peter, seeing there some salesman stand, 
May greet him with a mighty cordial grin 
And ask ‘‘ How’s business?’’ take him by the hand, 
And tell a cherub, ‘‘ Show this guy right in! ’’ 


TOO SURE TOO SOON 


When you think you have it coppered, when you’ve 
nearly made the grade, 

When you almost have the order, or you’ve almost 
made the trade, 

There’s a certain little danger that may puncture 
your balloon: 

When you’re sure you’ve won the battle, don’t you 
be too sure too soon. 


For the horse that starts to loafing when it’s almost 
to the wire 

Has been very often beaten by a nag that didn’t 
tire; 

And a man may think he’s winning, and be laugh- 
ing like a loon— 

But, to really cop the money, don’t you be too sure 
too soon. 


BETWEEN TOWNS 
Now that some of the manufacturers are guar- 
anteeing to the retailers that the price will not be 
any more for a month we hope that if the time 
ever comes when it is a buyer’s market the retailers 
will promise just as faithfully that they will re- 
fuse to pay less. 


Now they tell us that 67 percent of the lumber 
manufactured in the United States is marketed 
through retail dealers. As far as the great Ameri- 
can home is concerned, the lumber yard stands sec- 
ond only to the little red schoolhouse. 


The restaurant in the Dearborn Street Station in 
Chicago is another one of those places where you are 
requested to report ‘‘any inattention or unsatisfac- 
tory service to the manager.’’ As far as we are 
concerned, if the manager doesn’t like the service 
he gets, he’ll have to do the kicking himself. 


But for classic English we take off our hat to the 
Colonial restaurant in Chester, Pa.: ‘‘It is our aim 
to properly serve the choicest food prepared abso- 
lutely pure at the lowest possible prices. Your 
health and life depends upon what you eat. We 
are baking our own pastry and pies—take one 
home.’’ If the Colonial restaurant didn’t know 
better, the Cosmos Printing Co., of New York (now 
and then a merchant sends out of town for his 
printing), should have done so. If this could hap- 
pen right in Chester under the shadow of Phila- 
delphia, we hate to think what our soul, so delicate- 
ly attuned to correct grammatical construction, 
may encounter when we hit Boston next week. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 

ALEXANDRIA Bay, N. Y.—Picking our way 
through the Thousand Islands for the first time, we 
were impressed with two things—the beauty of the 
waters and rocks and the shortage of trees in the 
woods. A good many of-the islands have been 
skinned off as far as timber is concerned. But it , 
is a place of wondrous beauty at that. If there 
are a thousand islands there must be a hundred 
thousand summer places, from cottages to castles, 
the former looking much the happier and more hos- 
pitable of the two. 

The coal merchants of the State had ‘a three 
days’ convention at the Thousand Island House, 
and had us hop up here to put on the finishing 
touch. We did, the convention adjourning im- 
mediately afterward. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Trenton is about half way be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York, but that is 
about the only halfway thing about it. If you are 
looking for historic spots you can find them around 
here in plenty, G. Washington and other colonial 
persons having spotted this town early in the Revo- 
lution. 


Evmira, N. Y.—How are you going to find words 
to describe Elmira hospitality? Elmira has a good 
many things to be famous for, but we shall men- 
tion only one more: The Elmira Federation for 
Social Service. Seven local charities, directed 
largely by women, have been centered in one 
splendid building, which is used not only as 
executive headquarters for these but as a social 
center by numerous organizations. It was the 
scene tonight of the Kiwanis Club dinner, which 
brought us here, and is used for smaller purposes 
by the Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, Busi- 
ness Men’s Club and Quota Club (the new organiza- 
tion which is trying to do for business women what 
Rotary and Kiwanis do for the men). The receipts 
of the cafeteria last year were $43,023.93, indi- 
cating to what extent this one department is used. 

Speaking of Elmira hospitality, but wait a 
minute—— 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Just as the curtain was 
going up on the dinner which the Binghamton 
Kiwanis Club gave tonight to the Binghamton 
Rotary Club, in walked H. 8. Boynton, president; 
F. T. Loomis, secretary, and Frank Feek and Arthur 
W. Burt, of the Elmira Kiwanis Club, with whom 
we had mingled the night before, who had motored 
over the 62 miles from Elmira with intent to stand 
by us if the audience should start anything. __ 

Binghamton is famous for a good many things, 
and none is more interesting than its two shoe 
manufacturing suburbs of Johnson City and 
Endicott. Twelve years ago Endicott was a farm. 
Today it has 13,000 inhabitants, and every other 
person is a wage earner. Johnson City is 27 years 
old, but no less interesting. Here labor troubles 
are unknown. 

And Binghamton itself is remarkable for its 
community spirit. The Bennett Hotel is a good 
example. It is operated by 200 local business men, 
who took hold of it, when that seemed necessary, 
as a community proposition and with the spirit 
that insured success. 





A wise guy isn’t always a good thing to tie to, 


THE VIRTUE OF OWNING UP 


The thing that gets that goat of his, 
The ordinary man, 

Is not when someone else it is 
Who spoils his cherished plan. 

He may howl louder when it’s so 
And use some naughty name, 

But never is so crazy, tho, 

As when he must admit, you know, 
He was himself to blame. 


There’s nothing then to do but sit 
And hate yourself awhile. 

A wrong may make you throw a fit, 
Some other fellow’s guile, 

But when you’re really good and mad 
And sore and full of shame 

Is when a rotten bump you’ve had, 

When something’s going to the bad, 
And you yourself to blame. 


But find this consolation sweet 
When sore and all alone: 
If you admit in your defeat 
The fault was all your own, 
You are a good deal bigger guy 
Than those who cuss and claim 
It was their ‘‘luck.’’ It takes, says I, 
A man to tell the reason why 
When he’s himself to blame. 
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Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 
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In the office—in the field—maps—figures. 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicag 


Opportunity in South America, 
But Hard Work Is Its Demand 


Acting on many inquiries received from men engaged 
in various branches of the lumber industry for in- 
formation regarding opportunities in connection with 
the lumber industry of South America the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a few-months ago entered into communica- 
tion with the various American consulates in Central 
and South American afforested countries, as well as 
with a large number of commercial organizations and 
private companies interested in lumbering operations 
there, soliciting information regarding the present state 
of and prospects in the lumber industry in their coun- 
tries and the prospects for a successful career there 
for young American lumbermen who are ambitious and 
adventurous enough to take the bull by the horns. 
The response has been large and full of valuable data 
on the subject; and most of it has been discouraging. 
Only from Brazil come some words of promise to the 
young lumberman who has ambition and energy enough 
to push his way thru and over the many obstacles 
which he would be sure to find obstructing the road to 
SuCcCeSS. 

In wading thru the mass of correspondence on this 
subject one reads between the lines that there are far 
more opportunities in South America thru personal 
exploitation of its forest resources than thru mere 
employment in the industry as it now is. Brains and 
brawn backed with ambition alone might win success 
in the South American field, but conditions are vastly 
more favorable for brains and brawn backed by ambi- 
tion plus capital. 


Central American Conditions Unfavorable 


Charles N. Willard, American consul at Ceiba, Hon- 
duras, replied to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S inquiry 
that “there is practically no activity in the lumber 
industry here at present. Most of the timber near the 
coast has been marketed and the means of transporta- 
tion have not yet been sufficiently developed to reach 
the undeveloped timber lands farther back toward 
the interior.” Mr. Willard gave the names of two 
concerns which have large timber interests in the Ceiba 
district, with the suggestion that inquiries be referred 
direct to them. One of these concerns, with offices in 
New York City, replied that it was planning to resume 
its Honduras operations shortly and would therefore 
be in a position to consider applications from a number 
of Americans with lumbering experience who desired 
to try their luck in Central America. 

John R. Bradley, American consul at Puerto Cortes, 
Honduras, replied : 


At this time I know of no opportunity in this district. 
* It occurs to me that southern Chile offers the 
aa field with which I am acquainted, and I know of 
one large concern there which proposes to develop: the 
forests of the Island of Chiloe and other nearby islands. 

Mr. Bradley furnished the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
with the names of the two men most prominent as 
forest owners and exploiters in southern Chile, one of 
whom is connected with the project mentioned. Unsat- 
isfactory as the letter from this man is, it is published 
to bring out one or two points in connection with the 
subject, one of which is that there evidently is some 
room for forest development in that part of the world. 
Incidentally, the writer seems to have misunderstood 
the class of men which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
referred to in its inquiry to him. His response follows: 


We regret to say that, tho we are proprietors of and 
interested in sawmills, we are in a position to fill our 
necessities in the way of laborers with natives or for- 
eigners already settled down in this country, and could 
in no way recommend young Americans to come as 
far as this city (Punta Arenas) in search of oppor- 
tunities. So far the forests down here are only ex- 
ploited for the necessities of this city and neighboring 
farms, no exportation of any importance being engaged 
in. You will therefore understand that the timber 
business in this end of the world is not yet in its full 
development. 


Should Be Sure of Their Ground 


Benjamin F. Chase, American Consul at San Jose, 
Costa Rica, replied : 


It is well to note that there is little lumbering busi- 
ness in Costa Rica now; that economic conditions are 
very bad; that it has a revolutionary and unrecognized 
government, that is, so far as our country is concerned. 
Young men who think of coming here want to be sure 
they are being employed by reputable concerns and 
have all terms and conditions of employment thoroly 
understood and agreed to. Otherwise they had best 
stay away. 

One Costa Rican lumberman to whom Mr. Chase re- 
ferred the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN made the following 
rather uninviting offer to young American lumbermen, 
published because it serves to illustrate conditions in 
his country: 


There are indeed openings here for American lumber- 
men, if they have had practical experience. For 
instance, I could employ two or three men who have 
already, in your country, worked and know thoroly the 
handling of “balsas.”” The territories where I am 
cutting wood are situated on the Atlantic as well as 
on the Pacific side of Costa Rica; there are swamps as 
well as hills, and the climate is a really tropical one. 
I could further use ten to twenty lumbermen for the 
cutting of wood with the saw on the spot. 

But living in Costa Rica being very cheap, the main 
question in this proposition would be whether your 
people would be willing to compete with the native 
workmen here? I would therefore be glad to hear 
from you as to what payment they would expect, more 
or less. As a matter of information I may mention 
that here contracts are made for cutting the tree on 
the spot and sawing it into logs of 10, 11 or 12 feet, at 
$2 (American) per 1,000 feet Doyle Scribner. It is 
estimated that a man living in the part of the country 
where the wood industry exists can take care of him- 
self, as far as food is concerned, at the small amount of 
$15 a month. 


The Republic of Colombia is out of the reckoning, 
according to the American Legation at Bogota, which 
informed the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as follows: 

The lumber industry of this country has not yet been 
developed and the conditions surrounding the exploita- 
tion and development of the lumber industry here 
would be entirely different from conditions in the 
United States, where deadly tropical fevers and danger- 
ous animal and insect life are unknown. 

As far as can be learned, the coast ports of this 
country import building lumber from the United States 
and there are no native or foreign lumber firms working 
here, with the exception of agents seeking dyewoods 
and mahogany. The forests of the coast and river 
sections do not produce wood growth that is fitted for 
building purposes. The great forests of the Amazon, 
in which a part of Colombia is included, have not yet 
been touched by capital interested in this industry. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Cali expressed the 
belief that the exportation and importation centers 
on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts would offer oppor- 
tunities in this industry and furnished addresses of 
several large operators and commercial organizations 
in Barranquilla, Cartagena, Guapi, Buenaventura and 
Tumaco; but inquiries reveal nothing tempting. 

William Jarvis, of Tumaco, describes in two short 
sentences the lumbering conditions at that point, 
which may be considered typical for the country as a 
whole. He says: “The lumber interest in this district 
is limited to supplying the neighborhood, where all 
buildings are of wood. There is as yet no exportation, 
and the lumber is extracted from the forests by negroes 
who formerly were slaves.” Communication with Mr. 
Jarvis was suggested by the Cali Chamber of Com- 
merce; and he in turn suggested communication with 
an Ecuadorean lumberman who owns two lumber mills, 
does an export business and is the largest operator in 
that particular part of the world. This gentleman in 
that many words indicated that if he knew where there 
were any “opportunities” in his neck of the woods he 
would grab them himself, 


Primitive Lumbering in Venezuela 


Emil Sauer, American consul at Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, says that lumbering is carried on to a consider- 
able extent around the Lake Maracaibo region and 
that there is some exportation, and furnishes the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with some data on the principal 
woods and operating conditions, in the course of which 
he says: 

Lumbering is carried on in a very. primitive style. 
There are sawmills only at Maracaibo. The cutting is 
not done systematically and there is much waste of 
labor in the transportation of the logs to the rivers, as 
well as waste of wood. To make lumbering profitable 
it would seem necessary to erect sawmills in various 
places on the lake front and along rivers where the 
timber grows, and to teach more systematic methods 
of cutting and hauling logs to the mills. The lumber 
could be shipped in schooners direct from the mills to 
foreign countries. 

I think it would be a good thing for the industry 
here if young Americans would come as managers and 
foremen of lumbering camps and sawmills, but I should 
not advise any American to come except under contract 
with a responsible firm which would insure remunera- 
tion from the time they leave the United States. 

Mr. Sauer gives the names of two prominent com- 
panies with headquarters in Maracaibo. 

In the La Guaira (Venezuela) region there is noth- 
ing that in any way corresponds to what could be 
considered a lumber industry, according to Homer 
Brett, American consul at La Guaira; nor is there any 
prospect of any such being established, to his knowl- 
edge. Mr. Brett mentions nothing about any oppor- 
tunities for exploitation. 


Prospects In Brazil Are Brighter 


Prospects in Brazil are a little brighter for the young 
man who seeks employment as a stepping stone, but 
even here there are difficulties. Says Charles L. 
Hoover, American consul at Sao Paulo, on the subject: 


There are large numbers of mills, both in this city 

and in the interior of Brazil where young American 
lumbermen might find employment if they were on the 
ground, so that the mill owners could judge first hand 
as to their qualifications. Needless to say, the mills 
are getting on fairly well under existing conditions and 
the owners are loath to hold forth any encouragement 
to the young men to come down here when they can 
not judge personally as to their abilities. * * 
If any young men come down here they will be con- 
fronted by the difficulty of not knowing the language 
and of finding the industry already in the hands of 
trained employees whose services apparently are giving 
satisfaction. 

The lumber industry in this country has promise of 
a great ffiture, and should American concerns enter 
this region they will do well to bring their trained mill © 
men with them. 


W. Henry Robertson, American Consul General at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, says in his letter: 


There is practcially no opening whatever in this 
country for lumbermen in our sense of the term, either 
for manufacturing or exporting purposes, as about the 
only wood that is exported from here is quebracho 
wood, which is sent out in the form of rough logs. The 
quebracho companies are all of a private nature and 
I should under no circumstances advise young Ameri- 
cans to exchange the United States for this industry 
in Argentina, where wages as a rule are lower and the 
cost of living is higher. Moreover, without a sufficient 
knowledge of Spanish, life would be intolerable for 
such young men in the wilds of Argentina. 


Hard Work Will Win Success 
A young American who went to South America in 
search of opportunity and made good in a very interest- 
ing letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN declares. that 
there are plenty of opportunities down there for the 
young man who will work hard for them and who will 
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have patience enough to stick to the end. This man, 
who is connected with a large Buenos Aires trading 
company which normally handles considerable lumber, 
writes in part: 


Possibly my slight experience here may encourage 
someone to examine the matter further. This subject 
is worth the careful examination of any ambitious young 
man, as well as of all lumbermen who are willing to 
invest in new enterprises with very excellent prospects 
of eventual big profits. This is no easy road or field 
for quick profits, but I feel sure that for young men 
who are willing to study the conditions and put up 
with hardships, as well as for investors who will go 
into the matter carefully and stay with the game, the 
profits in five, ten or fifteen years will be in the same 
proportion as the gains of our old time lumber pro- 
ducers at home. 

I believe the expense and hardship involved in 
learning the language, customs and legitimate “tricks 
of the trade” are too great for most young men to 
attempt single handed; certainly they could not here 
earn enough to live decently for the first three years 
and the punishment by the mode of living, at its best, 
should entitle the sufferer to fair compensation. Suc- 
cessful lumbermen should finance the young prospectors 
at the lowest minimum of $100 gold monthly and 
traveling expenses, say $700 each way. It would take 
the keenest men three to five years to gain a safe fund 
= ve to prepare to begin operations econom- 
cally. 

In the first place most of the impressions gained 
during the first couple of years, before the local lan- 
guage is learned, will be found wrong. The natural 
resources of this continent are much coveted by the 
pioneers from European countries and there is one fact 
you can depend on—that the North American will 
receive plenty of advice and apparent frank statements, 
even from bankers, that experience and thoro investiga- 
tion will prove quite misleading. I state this in order 

. that you may know that a thoro understanding of the 
language is the first absolute necessity, together with 
the making of friends among the old timers here, in 
order to gather dependable facts on which to base 
future business. 


Should Get Wonderful Results 


If there are men who are willing to go thru with 
the preparation above indicated, there is a field here 
for a hundred such prospectors; perhaps 90 percent 
of them will drop out of the race but the remainder 
should get wonderful results for all concerned. 

The nearest forests are 500 miles north, up the 
rivers from this port. They are worked about as much 
as our Indians used to work our forests. The variety, 
quality and extent of the timber is remarkable and the 
market here is undoubtedly the fastest growing, with 
sales at the highest values in the world, saying nothing 
of the local woods that may become valuable for 
exporting. 

The Brazilian pine, the forests of which are ap- 
proached by the rivers from this port, is similar to our 
white pine and I would say about 75 percent as good 
wood ; this quality may be much improved by proper 
handling, and may largely take the place of much 
lumber imported for local use. 


A Suggestion to Interested Capitalists 


This is a very large question and an important field 
for investigation and development and should be thoroly 
gone into by our lumbermen, and warrants the expense 
of a thoro investigation. I would suggest that ten to 
twenty-five different parties, made up of three to five 
young men each, be sent here and to other South 
American points, to study these problems for three to 
five years. No shorter examination will be worth 
while. 

I certainly believe these searching parties can gather 
information that will lead to big, safe and highly pros- 
perous enterprises. The writer has put in two and 
one-half years of close study here and I am mighty 
well satisfied with the prospects and believe that simi- 
lar efforts by young men who are ready to go thru 
the privations and stay with the work will repay 
them handsomely and be a splendid help in increasing 
the profitable interchange of business between our 
countries, having always in mind that all the orders 
and dividends that can be sent home will be just so 
much new money put into the U. 8S. A. to help retire 
the Liberty Loans. 





LUMBER NEWS FROM 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 13.—While Spokane has had 
a busy week, the main event being the visit of Presi- 
dent Wilson on Friday, news from the lumber in- 
dustry has been scarce. The Timber Products Manu- 
facturers’ held a meeting, but the only matter of im- 
portance was the increase in board charges from $1 
to $1.25 a day. Data had been gathered to show the 
members what it is costing to feed the men working 
in the logging camps. ‘The figures show that it costs 
about $1.55 a day to feed a man. The employers de- 
cided to divide the losses with the men and will ad- 
vance the charge to $1.25. This applies only to the 
work in the woods and does not affect the men working 
in the mills. 

Many of the mills which have been swamped with 
orders are slowly catching up and conditions are re- 
ported to be on a more satisfactory basis. Slight 
*changes in prices in some quarters are reported, but 
none of much weight. 

Charles Bean of the Interstate Lumber Co. of 
Denver has been looking over the Spokane field. 

Orin S. Good of the Good-Hopkins Lumber Co. has 
returned after an extensive trip thru the Hast and 
reports business good. 





Four L’s to Adopt New Insurance Plan 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 13.—The convention of the 
ninth and tenth districts of the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers and Lumbermen held here last Saturday—which 
was the first one held since the change in organiza- 
tion from war to a peace time basis—declared in favor 
of a new plan of health and accident insurance to sup- 
plement State industrial insurance; reiterated its 
stand for the 8-hour day, declared for the open shop 
in industry; and discussed problems of labor and 
organization. 

The meeting was called to order by Secretary-man- 
ager P. L. Abbey, of Portland, Ore. Manager Abbey 
reported that the present membership is approxi- 
mately 35,000 men, with a slow but steady increase. 
He reported the treasury in sound condition with 
close to $9,000 on hand July 31. 

Dr. T. Tharaldsen, medical officer, told of the im- 
proved sanitary condition of various camps in the 
last year. R. S. Gill, editor of the Four L Bulletin, 
the official mouthpiece of the organization, said the 
Bulletin now is self supporting. Much time was spent 
discussing the plan of health and accident insurance 
as outlined by Dr. Tharaldsen, 

“This insurance is designed to cover all sickness 
and those accidents outside of those occupational ac- 
cidents now covered by industrial insurance,” stated 
Dr. Tharaldsen. “This eliminates the necessity of a 
rate book, gives the same rate to all, regardless of 
occupation, and keeps down the premium. 

“No one can get this insurance except a Four L 
member. For sickness or for any kind of accident 
while not on the job it will pay $2.50 a day. For 
accidental death there is a benefit of $700 and a 
funeral benefit of between $100 and $150. It does 
not pay for the first week of sickness, except in cases 
where sickness covers a period in excess of several 
weeks. ‘There will be no medical examination and 
to take the place of this, the insurance on health does 
not become effective for a month after receiving the 
membership certificate. 

“We do not know what the cost will be. We have 
placed the benefits we desire to pay in the hands of 
several actuaries. I should say that it will be in the 
neighborhood of $1.50 a month. By using the field 
force of the Four L’s we aim largely to eliminate 
the cost of placing the business on the books, which 
is one of the largest items of expense in regular in- 
surance companies. 

“This will be a purely fraternal organjzation. It 
will be purely optional upon members to join. If we 
do sot have 3,000 members who wish the insurance 
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we will consider that there is not sufficient sentiment 
in its favor to warrant trying it. The insurance will 
be good at the original rate up to the age of fifty, 
when the rates will gradually rise to the sixty-five 
year limit, when it will be discontinued. It is limited 
to six months’ sickness and three months’ accident 
benefit.” 

After considerable discussion a resolution presented 
by Jess Walker of St. Maries, calling upon the execu- 
tive council to put it into effect by the appointment 
of a special committee, passed practically unanimous- 
ly. Five who voted against it explained that their 
votes were upon instructions from their locals. 

Huntington saylor of Coeur d’Alene, urging that 
the convention declare itself for the open shop, pre- 
cipitated a long discussion. Jess Walker of St. Maries 
said: “My solution is to let this closed shop alone. 
Let us go on as we have been doing with the principle 
of a square deal for all. We can get together and 
settle our difficulties.” 

W. D. Brown, of Sandpoint, thought that if the 
question were ignored it would settle itself. “We 
can not get away from the Swedes in the mills,” he 
said. “Americans will not and the Italians can not 
do the work. The Swedes do not want to become 
citizens. We can not have a 100 percent organization 
in the mills.” 

George Pearson, of Kootenai, said: “I am a Swede 
and I am proud of my father’s motherland. I grew up 
as a Swede and I have been a Swede all my life, even 
in the eyes of men from Canada and from Ireland. 
I think we should educate these men to the privileges, 
pleasures and responsibilities of citizenship.” 

Cc. F. Van Ostrand said: “I have found that these 
men want to become what we want them to become 
if we only give them a chance. We are now establish- 
ing schools to teach the American language and Amer- 
icanism and we believe we are starting something 
that will make them eligible to this organization.” 

“If we dodge the issue now, it will confront us 
later,” said Fenimore Cady, of Coeur d’Alene. ‘We 
should declare now that we are not for the closed 
shop, that an American citizen has a right to work 
where he pleases.”’ 

This stand was heartily concurred in by J. P. Me- 
Goldrick, of Spokane, who said: “I believe we should 
eall an automobile an automobile and not something 
else. I see no reason why we should not say that we 
stand for the open shop.” 

A motion passed calling upon the executive council 
to resume the 8-hour regulations and also asking the 
minimum wage schedules in the optional occupations. 





To Make Valuation of Fire Killed Timber 


Missouta, Mont., Sept. 13.—The work of estimat- 
ing fire killed timber, its value and the amount that 
may be salvaged, will soon be undertaken by the office 
of silviculture of the Forest Service, now that the 
actual fire season is considered to have ended. The 
fact that will be definitely settled by the survey is the 
loss in merchantable timber, in young growth in re- 
production and the effect of this year’s projects. 

There are considerable bodies of fire killed timber 
in which firms may be interested and a part of the 
losses sustained during the fire season redeemed. 

The work of tracing responsibility for the fires in 
order that damage suits may be filed in cases where 
it can be fixed, is also an important part of the proj- 
ect. 

The office of silviculture has asked bids for nearly 
200,000,000 feet of sound timber in the forests in the 
western part of the district, the chances being dis- 
tributed as follows: Kootenai, 60,000,000 feet white 
pine on Callahan Creek; St. Joe, 25,000,000 feet white 
pine on Fish Hook Creek; Pend Oreille, 32,000,000 
feet of cedar poles and pulp on Snow Creek; Black- 
feet, 60,000,000 feet of fir and larch on Pinkham 


Ridge; Kaniksu, 9,000,000 feet on Sand Creek. 
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Products 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, s<7!e8 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These lettérs offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


as Efficient as Its Body* 


Two years ago a large eastern contractor invested 
$75,000 in motor equipment and put it to work in 
general contract operations. Within little more than 
a year all this equipment was worn out. Some of it 
had to be scrapped and the rest sold at junk figures. 
That contractor is today strongly prejudiced against 
motor equipment as compared with other machinery 
used in his business. He rents motor trucks but will 
not invest in further equipment of his own, having 
gone back to horse hauling. 

This experience led to an investigation by transpor- 
tation engineers of the contracting field. The purpose 
in view was twofold: First, to learn who was to blame 
for such unfavorable results with motor equipment— 
contractor or manufacturer; second, to secure infor- 
mation upon which more closely to develop real motor 
transport for contract conditions. It was found that 
both the contractor and the motor industry were to 
blame. 


Contract hauling presents operating conditions which 
are both severe and diversified. Nothing but the very 
best motor equipment, carefully inspected and main- 
tained and operated by competent drivers, will be 
profitable. Moreover, motor equipment must be adapted 
to the particular conditions, both as to chassis and 
body. 

“Hustle!” is the contractor’s succinct motto. His 
projects must be completed by a definite date, with a 
money penalty for delay. So he pushes his organiza- 
tion and equipment to the limit. This usually results 
in overloading motor trucks as well as working them 
too many hours a day, with inadequate inspection and 


New York demonstrates that it is far from adequate, 
lacking flexibility. 


For example, contractors often find it necessary to 
haul bags of cement and like material which can not 
be conveniently loaded on the dump body. The latter 
has fixed sides, of inconvenient shape and perhaps too 
shallow for the piling of a full load of bulky material. 
Therefore, a body with removable sides facilitates load- 
ing and unloading. And a body of this type must be 
more strongly constructed than one with fixed sides. 


The contractor often uses his motor equipment to 
haul snow, ashes, garbage and other bulky material. 
For such work the hopper body does not give sufficient 
capacity and attachable sides of extra height are 
desirable. 


The hopper body is thoroly unsuited to hauling 
lumber, reinforcing rods and similar lengthy building 
material. So a body equipped with hinged tail gate, 
dropping down flat and giving an extension at the rear, 
is more convenient. Such a tail gate hinged at the 
bottom permits loading long material, while hinged at 
the top it is a convenient automatic dumping device 
for sand, gravel, coal etc. 


Adapting Equipment to All Conditions 


Contractors’ motor equipment must be operated in 
all sorts of weather. ‘Therefore an enclosed driver’s 
cab on the lines of the locomotive cap, instead of the 
simple seat with narrow roof and only the protection 
of flimsy curtains at the sides, makes the driver’s 
work more efficient. 

Contractors’ trucks must often be hauled out of ex- 

















Three Nest Bodies of This Type Keep One Truck Busy. 
This System Is Used by the W. F. Hurd Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Load Is Always Ready. 


repair. Speed limits are often exceeded and trucks are 
driven over soft ground and rough roads. 

But the motor industry has really helped contractors 
wear out equipment thru neglect in studying condi- 
tions and providing suitable chassis and bodies. When 
large trucks of from 5 to 8 tons capacity can be used 
upon fairly hard roads there is decided economy over 
smaller trucks, for hauling costs decrease in ratio with 
the size of the truck drivers’ wages. Gasoline, tires, 
maintenance and repairs are not much greater for the 
large truck as compared with the small, and therefore 
greatly decrease the cost per ton-mile of material 
moved. But when soft ground and dirt roads have to 
be covered in contract work the smaller truck must 
often be specified. 


Truck Bodies, Suitable and Unsuitable 


Unsuitable bodies are responsible for short truck life 
and hauling difficulties. In some cases the motor 
truck industry sells the contractor a chassis, leaving 
him to supply the body. This frequently results in his 
providing a body capable of 40 percent overload, which 
quickly wears out the equipment. In other cases when 
manufacturers supply the body they do not adapt it to 
contracting conditions. 

One very common type of body provided for contract 
services is the steel dump body, capable,of holding sev- 
eral tons of dirt, rock, sand, gravel, coal, cement and 
like materials. The dumping is accomplished by a 
hydraulic hoist, operated by power from the motor, 
situated between the body and the driver’s cab. To the 
eye of the designer of motor equipment this style of 
body probably seems to cover a wide range of services, 
but a careful investigation of motor equipment operat- 
ing under actual contract conditions in territory around 





* Copyright, 1919, by Transportation Engineering 
Department, Packard Motor Car Co. 


The Truck Does Not Have to Wait for a Load, as a 


cavations and used for towing trailers. Strong towing 
hooks in front, with a guard for the radiator, do away 
with the necessity for attaching cables and ropes to 
axles, consuming time and frequently causing damage, 
while a trailer drawbar behind, of army type, permits 
the attaching of trailers, scrapers and other auxiliaries 
with least loss of time and the least possible strain. 

Recently a transportation engineering study was 
made of the motor equipment used by a large coal com- 
pany in an eastern city. This concern had trucks of 
three different capacities, ranging from 1 to 6 tons, 
with about half the units of 2 and 3 tons’ size. De- 
tailed study of service performed and costs during a 
week, with transportation engineers riding over the 
routes on the trucks and checking up losses of time in 
loading and unloading, demonstrated that practically 
all the trucks of 2- and 8-ton capacity were unprofit- 
able. That is, this coal company had use only for its 
lightest and heaviest trucks to take care of two kinds 
of deliveries and its medium weight trucks were ill 
adapted to either light or heavy service and therefore 
unprofitable. 


Motor equipment is most profitable when actually 
running the greatest number of hours during its work- 
ing day. Running time is governed by ease and quick- 
ness of loading and unloading. Loading facilities are a 
matter of closely adapting the body to the particular 
kind of materials handled, and there is a very wide 
range for the designing of special bodies for special 
service. In too many cases the purchaser of motor 
equipment has been left to select a type of body that 
seems to him adapted to his business. Very often his 
selection has been based on previous experience with 
horse equipment, and therefore he fails to take into 
account the greater capacity of motor trucks over 
horse vehicles. Again, his selection has been made 
from the comparatively narrow standpoint of his own 
hauling conditions, whereas a wide survey of condi- 
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tions in his line of business covering many concerns 
and localities would have suggested improvements in 
body design which he could not have specified him- 
self. 

As an illustration of this, take a recent improved 
motor truck body for general service in interstate 
freight hauling. freight and express service by motor 
truck came as a sudden war demand. Equipment of 
every conceivable type was hurried into use for the 
transport of merchandise, machinery and farm prod- 
ucts. In some cases bulky loads could be hauled un- 
broken from receiving point to destination. In other 
cases many diversified shipments had to be loaded and 
unloaded along the route. Sometimes the truck could 
be backed up to a loading platform and goods handled 
in the rear, but in other localities side-door loading 
would be more convenient. Shipments loaded in the 
front of the truck might be buried under shipments 
put in later at the rear and were therefore got at only 
with difficulty and loss of time. 


Great Changes in Motor Equipment 

To provide a special body with doors for loading at 
the sides as well as the rear seemed a very logical and 
natural adaptation of the motor truck body to sucl 
special needs. Yet this has only been done lately and 
is an example of the need for intelligent adaptation 
of the motor truck body to a particular service. 

The first railway carriages in England were family 
horse coaches fitted with flanged wheels, each embody- 
ing its owner’s conception of traveling comfort. With- 
in a very short period, of course, the greater speed, 
power and capacity of the railway locomotive, as con- 
trasted with horses, led to the building of larger 
coaches on standard lines to utilize the railroad’s bet- 
ter facilities. 

Some of the first railways in the United States 
were constructed in the belief that they would be used 
like highways and any citizen who wished to fit a 
freight wagon with flanged wheels and put it on the 
rails, hauling by horses or mules, had that privilege. 
But again the broader view brought by greater trans- 
portation facilities, quickly developed the freight car 
with its larger capacity. 

Practically the same transformation is again taking 
place with motor equipment for highway hauling. The 


greater speed, length of haul and capacity made possi- 
ble by motor trucks necessitates entirely new con- 
cepts and designs. In one line of business there will 
be demand for equipment to haul bulky loads of large 
capacity without stops, while in another line the re- 
quirements are for light loads and frequent stops and 
flexibility. Thus far the tendency has been merely to 
supply motor trucks in various sizes and bodies, as 
neither the manufacturer nor the purchaser has had a 
clear conception of the service, conditions or lines of 
growth along which service would develop. But today 
broad knowledge of service requirements in different 
lines is becoming available and real motor transporta- 
tion begins to supplant the motor truck. 


The Manufacturer’s Problem 

A motor truck is only as efficient as its body. 

Motor manufacturers naturally centered most of 
their attention upon the chassis during the develop- 
ment of the industry. The problems of power, strength, 
weight, cost, tires and like factors were concentrated 
in the chassis, which had to be dealt with before there 
could be motor trucks at all. Having met his custem- 
er’s demands for capacity and price, the motor truck 
manufacturer often left the matter of body to the 
customer’s own views. Frequently the chassis was 
sold without the body. In other cases general service 
bodies were added to the vehicle, modeled on types 
which had been found suitable with horse equipment. 
When special bodies were designed sincere efforts were 
made to meet the requirements, as with the steel 
hopper type for contract hauling, but such special 
bodies were usually designed without broad transporta- 
tion engineering investigation of the work to be per- 
formed. 

It is now clearly recognized that a wide field of 
development lies in the design of standard bodies for 
different industries and purposes. Purchasers of motor 
equipment in a given field are seldom in a position to 
design bodies adapted to their own requirements, much 
less to profit by knowledge of other concerns in other 
fields, or to get the national view of what is best for 
their purpose. This is properly the function of the 
motor car manufacturer and the problems must be 
solved by broad studies made by transportation en- 
gineers. 
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Conditions in the British Market 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Aug. 30.—The lumber trade in 
this country is assuming a brisker aspect, with consid- 
erable quantities of wood arriving at the various ports 
from all directions. Arrivals of Swedish timber have 
been numerous, consisting mostly of goods bought some 
time ago by the Timber Controller. Many consignments 
are also beginning to be received from Sweden; but no 
attempts are being made to force sales. To the con- 
trary, these shipments have been sent forward with 
the intention of anticipating the fall and winter 
demand, and the shippers will hold out for their full 
prices. 

I’. o. b. prices from the Baltic are firm at about £1.10 
above those paid last March by the Timber Controller. 
The advance on deals has been greatest, ranging from 
£3 per standard for 9-inch to £5 for 11-inch. Best 
7-inch battens sell at £23 to £24. Freight rates from 
the Baltic are a little easier, 80,000 standards of 
Allied tonnage recently having been allocated to the 
Baltic trade and more Swedish vessels being released 
from Allied control right along. Thus there are hopes 
of cheaper freights before long ; but lower f. o. b. prices 
are not thought likely, the Swedish shippers being in 
a financial position strong enough to hold out until 
next year, if need be, rather than drop their prices. 
Any lowering of lumber prices on the British market 
hence must be brought about by cheaper freights and 
better exchange, until such time as a greater amount 
of competition from across the Atlantic will force the 
Swedes to lower their prices. 

Finnish wood is being shipped here as fast as ships 
can be secured. The financial position of the Finnish 
exporters is directly the reverse to that of the Swedish, 
They and the country need the money, and it is im- 
perative that the export trade in lumber be revived 
with all the energy possible. Only the difficult tonnage 
situation prevents more Finnish goods from reaching 
the British and Continental markets, and this is a 
handicap which the Finns are now energetically en- 
deavoring to remove. 

White Sea cargoes are now forthcoming regularly 
and these are eagerly sought for on the British market, 
and the prices paid are absurdly high—higher than 
those for good Swedish stuff. This is because for cer- 
tain work the Russian wood is by far superior, and 
also because of the longer lengths obtained. Long 
lengths and large sizes are at a premium on this 
market. 

Fair quantities of Canadian pine and spruce are also 
being received; and most of all this stuff enters into 
consumption directly upon landing. In fact, much of 
it is sold before arrival; so stocks against future 
requirements are very small and there remains not 
much hope, however much is received this fall and 
early winter, of making up for time lost last May, June 
and July in building up stocks that would carry the 
country over the winter. It is expected that Great 
Britain will have a very busy winter season, if it 
succeeds soon to settle the various big problems which 
now are hampering its industrial progress, especially in 
the way of politics and labor troubles. In case of 


settlement, it would not take long for industry to 
respond and the requirements for lumber of all kinds 
would be large. 

The market for American hardwoods in the mean- 
while continues somewhat depressed, for the demand— 
always rather quiet at this time of year and particu- 


larly so during the present period of readjustment and 
reconstruction—has been quite unable to absorb the 
large quantities which have arrived unsold during the 
last two months or so. Fortunately, the holders do 
not attempt to force sales in any way; otherwise a 
considerable fall in prices is thought likely. With the 


cessation of consignments and an increase in the 
demand, both of which developments ean soon be 
expected, a return to normal satisfactory trading 


conditions would not be far off. 





Should Help Great Britain Recover 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Aug. 28.—Of all the points dis- 
cussed by Lloyd George, Britain’s prime minister, in 
the outline of Government’s policies with which he 
moved the adjournment of Parliament on Aug. 19, 
the trade policy was of the most immediate interest 
to American and to Britishers concerned with Ameri- 
can trade. The speech as a whole is criticised sharply 
by the British press for its indefiniteness and its fail- 
ure to free the commercial and trading interests of 
the country from the uncertainties which are a tre- 
mendous handicap. It is a disappointment that the 
much heralded pronouncement which was to put the 
whole country on a definite working basis leaves the 
future practically as uncertain as before. 

One thing seems undeniably clear, however, says the 
American Chamber of Commerce in London, and that 
is the decision that the present import restrictions 
are to be almost entirely discontinued after Septem- 
ber 1. Restrictions will still be maintained, however, 
for the protection of certain key industries not yet 
fully on their feet. 

The prime minister’s contention was that to con- 
tinue the restrictions would be artificially to maintain 
prices which are already too high, and that the low 
value on sterling exchange in New York and the high 
ocean freights should prove all that it is necessary 
to discourage any imports from America other than 
the most essential. 

Dumping of goods on the British market at prices 
lower than those for which they sold in the country 
of origin, and also the undue importation of goods at 
prices below the actual minimum cost of production 
in Great Britain will be prevented. ‘These measures 
will protect the British manufacturer from any com- 
petition which is really unfair, but will still subject 
him to all fair competition in the way of imports. 
This will guarantee the British consumer a competi- 
tive rather than a protective price. 

Commercial opinion in Great Britain, the American 
Chamber adds, is predominantly in favor of the re- 
moval of restrictions. 

The American Chamber in London points out that 
British trade returns for the last few months have 
indicated a drop in the imports of manufactured 
articles. Imports of food stuffs and raw materials, 
on the other hand, have been increasing and will 
probably continue to increase because they are still 
below the level of their importation before the war, 
and Great Lritain is probably even more in need of 
food stuffs and raw materials now than she was be- 
fore the war when her industries were operating un- 
der better regulated conditions. 

Imports of unnecessary articles will only continue 
to depress the exchanges thru maintaining an adverse 
trade balance to no good advantage. The American 
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Chamber expects, therefore, that Britishers will not 
take advantage of the removal of the restrictions to 
bring in unnecessary imports, and hopes particularly 
that America will make no move to encourage the im- 
portation to Great Britain for the time being of any- 
thing other than recognized essentials. The immediate 
need is for Britain by means of imports of raw ma- 
terials to build up her industries to a productive 
capacity that will increase her exports and correct 
the adverse trade balance which is as much of a 
potential harm to America as it is a difficulty to Great 
Britain. 

With its depressing effect on sterling exchange and 
the consequent increasing cost to British buyers of 
American goods, this adverse balance is in reality the 
worst enemy of the future of American trade with 
Great Britain, and this is no time for any American 
exporter to think that he should “rush” the British 
market simply because the import restrictions on his 
goods have been removed. 





J J * 
“Tell the Worker’? Movement in Britain 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 2.—Facing perhaps the 
greatest industrial and trade crisis in the history of 
the country, the commercial leaders of Great Britain 
are bending every effort to speed up production. One 
of the latest developments is a movement to bring home 
to the workers the dangerously critical position in 
which Great Britain is now placed because of her drop- 
ping output. 

The big business men and commercial authorities of 
Great Britain know that exports are the life blood of 
British trade, but many a worker does not seem to 
grasp the connection between British exports and the 
price of his daily loaf of bread or his suit of clothes. 
He seems to fear that the demand for increased out- 
put may be a movement started by the employers to 
increase their own profits at his expense. He also 
has a tendency to feel that the less he does, the more 
work there is for the next man. All this talk about 
maintaining Great Britain’s place as a world trader is 
a rather nebulous consideration to him, which he seems 
to regard more as a question of national pride than of 
vital necessity to him and his family. 

The new spirit which is being widely urged is that 
employers should have “heart to heart’ talks with 
their workers and that members of Parliament, the 
members of the clergy and financial experts should 
give their first attention to making the working man 
understand in his own simple terms the necessity for 
raising the country’s output in all directions. 

Another factor which is receiving attention at the 
moment is the profiteering that has been going on 
and the steps which are being taken by the Govern- 
ment to check it. At the same time the Government 
itself is being severely criticised and popular senti- 
ment is highly aroused over Government expenditure 
and national extravagance, 

The London Times, for instance, is running daily an 
important column headed ‘‘The Road to Ruin,” under 
which the huge outlay of Government funds is sub- 
jected to examination and given wide publicity. 

The latest developments in the strike situation indi- 
cate that this movement to impress upon British labor 
the significance of the production crisis is making 
itself felt. The attempted police strike was a fiasco, 
the coal strike is settling and the Triple Alliance 
of railwaymen, miners and transport workers have 
adopted a resolution postponing and practically re- 
jecting the policy of “direct action’’—in other words, 
strikes—to influence Government decisions. 





The Universal Shipping & Trading Co. announces 
that the schooner Vancouver, now under construction 
in the Cholberg shipyards, Victoria, B. C., will load 
1,000,000 to 1,200,000 feet of poles on Puget Sound 
for Buenos Aires. The poles will range from 40 to 55 
feet in length, and will probably be used for elec- 
trical and bridge construction in Argentina. The 
cargo will be shipped on a lump-sum basis, 


Growing Industrial Stability in Europe 


Developments of the past fortnight have indicated a 
growing industrial stability in Europe, according to a 
current issue of “American Goods and Foreign Mar- 
kets,” the fortnightly review of foreign trade conditions 
issued by the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. The 
review, which gives in detail some of the commercial 
and industrial happenings in the most important 
countries of the world, says in part: 

Continued weakness in the foreign exchange rates 
prevailing in New York has served to increase the 
burden under which the exporter is laboring at the 
present time. Altho the Edge Bill as amended has 


passed the United States Senate, it has yet to be acted - 


upon in the other House. None of the general schemes 
for “financing Europe” having yet received the com- 
plete support necessary for bringing it to complete 
fruition the situation, generally speaking, remains 
unchanged. Until the Government has decided what 
form its codperation with industry and finance shall 
take, conditions can not be expected to show sudden or 
far-reaching improvement, 

The credit side of the account, however, is not by 
any means a blank. Tho exports have undoubtedly 
fallen off, the demand is still strong and insistent, and 
the slow but steady increase in imports is itself a sign 
of that strength in Europe which must be antecedent to 
any final adjustment. The industrial situation in Eng- 
land, France and Italy, if increasing production can 
be called a criterion, is decidedly better than it was 
several months ago. The exports of Great Britain, 
not to the United States alone, but to all markets 
which were accustomed to look to England for supplies, 
show a definite upward tendency. None but the most 
pessimistic can fail to see in such a turn of affairs a 
gradual shaking off of the a lethargy which for 
a while had the workers of many countries in its grip. 
It’can only mean that workers have begun to see the 
force of the arguments which have pointed out that 
production is the oye 4 need of the world. 

Moreover, so far as Great Britain is concerned, the 
removal of the embargo on an important list of manu- 
factured products as of Sept. 1, whatever its political 


significance, can not fail to be of benefit to the Ameri- 
can manufacturers in many primary lines. It is indica- 
tive, also, of British belief in the ability of all of its 
industry, save that in the “unstable key” group, to 
compete with American manufacturers in the home 
market, and of British finance to stand the strain of a 
wider range of imports. 

Shipments of gold from New York to various coun- 
tries in which exchange had moved against the United 
States have served to restore the par relation, and so 
have made it easier for the United States to buy and 
sell in those countries. Trade with the Far East is in 
a decidedly healthy state, Japanese buyings, and those 
of China as well, being in great volume. 

Reéstablishment of trade relations with Hungary 
provides an immediate market for such manufactured 
products as can be financed. It also indicates the 
approach toward stability which has been increasingly 
apparent in Central Europe for the last few months. 





Many exporters find it difficult profitably to handle 
engineering matters, due to the necessity of having an 
organization of specially trained men for this work. 
Consequently when business comes from abroad for 
machinery, engineering materials and equipment it 
often becomes necessary to “pass it up” unless outside 
assistance is called in. The value of such assistance, 
and of its service along this line, is the subject of an 
attractive little booklet titled “Service,” just issued 
by C. K. Thomas & Co., Consulting Engineers, 10 Bridge 
Street, New York, which all interested should obtain 
by addressing the company. 





Coal Exports Keep Steamer Market Firm 


The steamer market continues firm, due to the steady 
demand for coal carriers to European and South Amer- 
ican ports and the limited supply of vessels available 
for fairly early loading, report Lunham & Moore, ship 
brokers at New York City. The demands of charterers 
in all other than the coal trade are limited, but rates 
are quotably firm in all, with upward tendencies in a 
few instances, The scarcity of vessels continues to 
restrict chartering. 

Sailing vessel freights offer moderately in the offshore 
trade, principally for coal and lumber cargoes to 
Europe and South America and, as tonnage offerings 
are comparatively light, rates are steadily supported. 
In the various coasting trades there is very little in- 
quiry for tonnage and rates are entirely nominal, with 
practically no chartering. 

The following lumber charters with quoted rates 
have been reported : 

Schooner Laura A. Barnes, 530 tons, Bathurst to 
United Kingdom, deals, at or about $41. 

Steamer Argenta, 2,036 tons, Gulf to Buenos Aires 
and Bahia Blanca, lumber, $50. Prompt. 

Schooner Dewitt Brown (new), 950,000-foot capac- 
— to River Plate, lumber, at or about $50. Sep- 

ember. 

Unnamed schooner, Bay of Fundy to Cuba, lumber, 

oo. 
Unnamed schooner of 750 tons, Norfolk to Bermuda, 
coal, thence Jacksonville to Martinique, lumber, $26.50. 





O. H. Saastamoinen and A. Kaukonen, business men 
of Kuopio, Finland, are visiting this country to study 
trade possibilities. They assert that Bolshevism has 
been permanently suppressed in Finland and that the 
Finns are planning for a great future. 





~ 


Statement of Exports Thru Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mb., Sept. 15.—The feature of the 
statement of exports of lumber and logs from Baltimore 
during July is the heavy movement of oak-boards, not 
less than 3,311,000 feet having gone forward during the 
month, which is far in excess of the business done thru 
this port in normal months prior to the war and shows 
the extent to which the idea gained ground among 
shippers that now is the time to rush stocks over to 
Europe, on the supposition that the countries are ready 
to take American woods in any quantity and at any 
price. This belief has now received a sharp setback 
and August, therefore, may be expected to disclose a 
drop in the shipments. 

Apart from oak boards the exhibit for July does not 
embody any extraordinary conditions, altho ‘other 
hardwoods” also went forward in considerable quan- 
tities, the shipments having amounted to not less than 
871,000 feet, of a declared value of $73,977. “Other 
lumber,” tool handles and “other manufactures of 
wood” are additional important items on the list. 
But on the whole, the statement continues to reflect 
a situation that can not be regarded as a return to 
normal conditions, even tho the total declared value of 
the exports for the month reached the sum of $428,678, 
which is a greater amount than is to be credited to 
perhaps any other month since the beginning of the 
war. The lumber statement for July, as compared with 
the same month last year, is as follows: 


191 1918 
Quantity Quantity 
eet Value feet Value 

Logs, hardwood. . 7,000 $ BOO. Cxnaten Ne ieaass 
TIGUE, BOUWOORs.< vr.reses. “0 0.¥:0n00- 4,000 316 
Boards, gum..... 24,000 1,830 18,000 1,108 
Boards, TP ....<.0.¢.« Pe ee 46,398 
Boards, oak...» 8,821,000 240,250 2. cccce asvcesese 
Boards, s’leaf pine 125,000 ( ) eee ee 
Boards, poplar... 240,000 18,177 333,000 21,107 
Boards, spruce... 34,000 1,350 625,000 48,229 
Boards, h’rdw’ds. 871,000 73,977 130,000 13,681 
OCRCr HIMDEP....0.0. 0 6600060 5: arene ae 3,073 
Other manufac- 

tures Of Wood. ...00+. COBO 6 kcen ce 40,237 





Totals ..... ..csoee $428,678 ....... $170,355 





A large percentage of the lumber imported into 
North China is red and white pine from Yalu River, 
northern Korea and southern Manchuria. It is brought 
over in hewn logs by small coasting steamers and junks 
to Tientsin, whence a large quantity is conveyed into 
the interior by raft. This is the cheapest lumber sold 
there and is most extensively used. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Sept. 16.—Despite the prevailing high prices of 
building material, projects are going forward at an 
abnormal clip, tho it is estimated that more than 25 
percent of the city’s construction work is being held 
up on account of the lack of labor. 

Industries are exceptionally active and are des- 
perately scrambling for: lumber, particularly of the 
better grades. However, the demand for woods of all 
kinds continues to be heavy, which will readily absorb 
the production for several months. Summing up the 
situation, it is the general belief that with the pro- 
duction for the next several months sold, the present 
depleted condition of yards and docks and the scarcity 
of labor, every indication is that present prices will 
prevail well into next year and possibly increase. 

Reports from the north woods indicate that the 
shortage of labor is still very acute and that many 
manufacturers and logging interests that contem- 
plated early operations are being delayed because of 
the scarcity of help. 

The housing situation in Milwaukee is very alarm- 
ing, as recent estimates based on the increase of popu- 
lation and the homes and apartments built report a 
shortage of at least 9,000 apartments. A bungalow in 
which the promoters of the “Own Your Home” cam- 
paign in this city will make their headquarters is now 
being erected at the triangle at West Water and Wells 
streets. The campaign is fast taking hold and the 
committee reports very favorably on their efforts to 
urge Milwaukeeans to build, so as to alleviate this 
critical shortage. 

W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis., 
declares that the high cost of living may force the 
company to open a store for its employees and sell at 
cost. Cost prices of meats and other commodities are 
furnished the company for its camps, and comparing 
these with prices that retailers are asking of the pub- 
lic Mr. Holt feels that much profiteering is taking 
place. Mr. Holt is now making an investigation of 
local conditions, the results of which will or will not 
lead the company to start its proposed store. 

Recent forest fires which have destroyed immense 
tracts of timber lands in northern Wisconsin has led 
the State conservation committee to introduce a new 
plan designed to save hundreds of thousands of acres 
of valuable timber land from similar disaster. The 
committee purposes to turn loose immense herds of 
cattle, sheep, hogs etc. in northern Wisconsin which is 
still heavily timbered. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 16.—There has been little or no change in the 
trade situation during the last week or ten days, and 
both orders and inquiries are coming in briskly. The 
demand for the best grades of hardwoods continues 
strong and many grades are still scarce and hard to 
find. 

The Universal Manufacturing Co., formerly the 
Schnute-Holtman Lumber Co., of this city has just 
closed a contract for the making of $100,000 worth of 
doors for a big concern in the East for use in public 
and office buildings, 

Veneer manufacturers of Evansville, Tell City and 
New Albany, Ind., and Cairo, Ill, report a steady 
trade that has kept their plants running for several 
months. They believe that the volume of business 
will be larger this year than last. Local factories 
have received some nice orders during the last few 
weeks, 

George O. Worland, secretary and manager of the 
Evansville Veneer Co. and former president of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, is back from a road 
trip. He reports that conditions are very much im- 


roved. 
' BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 17.—A decline in the number of building per- 
mits occurred during the week, only sixty-five being 
granted, with twenty for frame dwellings. The total 
costs were $135,700. 

The Buffalo Automobile Club will hold its annual 
gymkhana on Sept. 20, and the committee in charge 
is expecting to furnish some fine entertainment. C. 
Walter Betts is chairman of the committee and other 
members are O. BE. Yeager, J. B. Wall, A. W. Krein- 
heder and I. N. Stewart. 

Buffalo wholesale lumbermen generally agree that 
the buying of stock by retailers is falling off. They 
do not seem willing to stock up at all heavily and it is 
expected that prices will suffer somewhat on account 
of it. It is not likely that the extremely small stock 
of logs cut last winter will be repeated next winter. 
The sharp advance in prices this year was not on ac- 
count of heavy consumption or heavy buying but be- 
cause the supply was so small. Buyers therefore 
think that prices will at least go no higher next year 
and perhaps not as high as this year, and they are 
taking chances in support of this belief. 

Announcement has been lately made of the dissolu- 
tion of the Colvin-Fleming Lumber Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., which has been in the wholesale hardwood trade 
for about eight years. Raymond J. Colvin, of the com- 
pany, who is a resident of Buffalo, states that the 
business will be continued under the same name as a 
partnership, it having been until now a corporation. 
No change will be made in the personnel or plans of 
the company. 

The nominating petition of Commissioner Arthur 
W. Kreinheder as a candidate for councilman was filed 
this week and contained about 30,000 names, which is 
almost enough to ensure his election if nominated, as 
seems quite probable. Seventeen candidates will run, 
of whom three are to be,elected. O. H. Yeager is chair- 
man of the Kreinheder campaign. 


H, Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., has gone on a 


’ the high price movement has been reached, 


fishing trip to the territory about Lake Nipissing. 

The pictorial gravure section of a local daily con- 
tained one day last week a photograph of Miss Mar- 
jory Elias, daughter of A. J. Elias, of G. Elias & Bro. 
(Ine.), this city. The picture covered one page of 
the paper and is notable because of the fact that it 
took blue ribbon honors at the national convention of 
the Photographers’ Association of America, at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, recently. It was selected for the National 
Salon, which is the highest honor a photographer can 
receive. 

One of the largest lumber cargoes to go down the 
Niagara River in a long time was that of the steamer 
Winnipeg, which had on a full load of white pine for 
the Wilson Box & Lumber Co., a few days ago. The 
steamer Niko had a cargo for the Niagara Box Co., 
which will soon have another on the same boat. 

Edward Rischman, who lately returned from France 
after eighteen months’ service in the American Army 
as an aviator, has become connected with the sales 
staff of the Hendricks-Caskey Co. He was formerly 
employed in the mills of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber 
Co., Charleston, S. C. 

Miss Irene Wall, daughter of M. M. Wall, is able 
to be out again after a two weeks’ illness and a serious 
operation, and is proving herself a valued assistant 
to her father at the office of the Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Co, 

The Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, 
is going after business by means of advertising in farm 
journals. It issues a catalogue in which the follow- 
ing are features: Lumber, lath, shingles, doors, win- 
dows, clapboards, frames, interior finish, paint, wall 
board and roofing, and guarantees a saving of 15 to 50 
percent. The company states in its advertising that 
it is located at the center of the greatest lumber dis- 
trict in the world. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sept. 17.—The lumber market at present appears 
to be steady and the indications are that the crest of 
However, 
any recession in values of lumber during the present 
building season is not expected by dealers, who say 
that the heavy requirements of the retail lumber trade 
have not been met, nor will this demand be filled until 
later this season. Widespread building operations this 
year have stripped the market of available supplies 
and tho dealers operating in the larger cities seem to 
have sufficient stocks, yet the retailers in the smaller 
towns and rural communities are in need of larger 
supplies and are still in the market. 

While all lumber is scarce and most dealers are 
finding difficulty in obtaining additional stocks, the 
greatest shortage is shown in flooring supplies and 
finished materials. 

Almost every city in the State is having trouble 
with the housing situation. Good dwellings are needed 
everywhere and must be built. The need for lumber is 
great and it is safe to say that the building wave of 
the last season has brought to all retail lumber dealers 
of this city the largest volume of business in their 
history. 

Realty firms of Muncie, Ind., have arranged exten- 
sive building programs since the recent announcement 
that the General Motors Corporation is to spend be- 
tween $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 in that city within 
the next eighteen months. One hundred and eighty 
new houses are now under construction and plans are 
being made for as many more to be built during the 
winter months. The General Motors Corporation has 
warned of the immediate need of houses to care for 
their many workmen, estimating the numper needed at 
not less than 1,000. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 16.—The hardwood market shows excellent 
undertone and prices are well maintained, according 
to members of the trade here. Domestic interests are 
large buyers and are absorbing practically all hard- 
wood lumber offered in the South. Wholesalers who 
cater exclusively to the export trade are credited with 
purchasing only 1.7 percent of the total. Domestic 
wholesalers, on the other hand, are taking 32.1 per- 
cent while furniture interests are going the latter one 
better at 34.7 percent. Two months ago wholesalers 
were credited with being the heaviest buyers but the 
furniture manufacturers have now moved up to first 
place. Box manufacturers are absorbing 10.5 percent 
and rank third. With building operations expanding, 
interior trim is requiring 5.2 percent of hardwood 
lumber sold in the South. Automobile and flooring 
interests rank next, with 4.9 and 4.0 percent, re- 


spectively. The railroads, according to the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, are taking 
practically nothing, their purchases of car lumber 


being only three-tenths of one percent and their pur- 
chases of switch ties only one-tenth of one percent. 
Production is expanding slightly as a result of im- 
provement in the car supply but unsold stocks, in 
their relation to normal, constitute only 37 percent, 
the poorest showing made at any time this season. 
These figures emphasize to what extent stocks are 
broken. Estimated production for the sixty-day period 
from Sept. 1 is placed at 85 percent of normal com- 
pared with 80 percent for August. All hardwoods 
are in demand and the opinion of hardwood producers 
generally is that there will be continued active buy- 
ing and that prices, even if they do not advance, will 
be exceptionally well maintained. 

The car situation is particularly bad on the Mobile 
& Ohio, the Frisco system and the Texas & Pacific, 
according to J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, who re- 
turned several days ago from Washington where he 
conferred with officials of the Railroad Administra- 





Y Elm Em Ready to Ship 


3 Cars 5-4” No. 2 Com. & Bir. Rock Elm 
1 Car 12-4” No. 1 Com. & Bir. Rock Elm 
2 Cars 6-4” No. 2 Com. & Bir. Soft Elm 


Write for Prices. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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Northern Hardwoods 


We offer for Immediate Shipment: 


250M & 4/4 No. 3 & Btr. Basswood. 
50M ft. 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Hard Maple. 
18M ft. 5/4 Ist & 2nds Birch. 

18M ft. 4/4 Ist & 2nds Birch. 

. | Common Birch. 


/4 No. ‘ 
1 car 10/4 No. 2 & Btr. Rock Elm. 
Your inquiries will receive our immediate attention. 





FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 





Ar pxcellent Western Soft Soft Pine. 
in is e. 10" & 12° No. 2, 
No. 3 & No. 4 Common for 


lake wees Pine, oe White — and 
Norway— White Pine Lath. 


The John C. King Lumber Co., §4,An. Tes Bic. 
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Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 








FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 


GUM 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS.: 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill ih ine World 
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LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 





Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 











Limited 
JEANERETTE, LA. 


BAND SAWED 


, Ouisiana 
Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders 


Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling and 
Mouldings 








. Planters Lumber ba: | 
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Slides Your ) 
—s Ss ¢ 
CYPRESS) 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL” Tus Maen Ree US. PrQrng 








From the ‘‘Cypress People’’ 


Rough or Dressed Lumber in 
MIXED CARS 
WITH SHINGLES. LATH, 


PICKETS, MOULDINGS, 
ALSO GUM, ASH AND OAK 


Morley Cypress Co. 
MORLEY, LA. 7, 














Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO — Homelike 





THE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco’s 

leading families, to whom its comfort and quiet, home- 
like atmosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart 
of business, amusement and shopping district. Never-failing 
attention to ladies traveling unattended. Rates from$2.50 per day 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest GRAND PRIZE 
i anennel eemnmememeemnmntttiemdtimimemseneeneseel 
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tion with a view to securing relief from the car short- 
age in the southern hardwood producing territory. 
“There has been some improvement,” he said ‘‘on the 
Missouri Pacific, and the Illinois Central Railroad is 
furnishing cars enough to justify the Valley Log Load- 
ing Co. in employing four loading machines on the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley for main line loading. 
This result has been brought about thru efforts of the 
association. Most of the other roads in the southern 
field show a little improvement but, even after mak- 
ing allowance for this, there is not more than 50 to 
60 percent car supply as measured by the require- 
ments of manufacturers and distributers for both in- 
bound and outbound traffic,” 

Contracts for machinery for the addition to the 
plant of the Kelsey Wheel Co., North Memphis, in- 
volving an outlay of $125,000, were awarded yester- 
day by A. E. Mahannah, general manager. ‘The addi- 
tion, which is now under construction, will be used 
exclusively for the manufacture of bodies for Ford 
automobiles. Work on the sawmill plant, which will 
be part of the addition, is expected to begin in a short 
time. The new plant will be completed about Feb. 
1, 1920. 

Pickets for the Factory Workers’ Union were on 
duty yesterday at the plant of the Weis & Lesh Manu- 
facturing Co., spoke manufacturers, New South Mem- 
phis, where a strike of mechanics occurred over a 
week ago. Picketing was resumed after having been 
stopped some days ago by an order issued by Judge 
John E. McCall, of the federal court for the Western 
District of Tennessee and a later order permitting 
“peaceful picketing.’’” Negro workmen at the plant 
who struck at the same time as the white mechanics 
have gone back to work and the company is able to 
operate on part schedule, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sept. 15.—The lumber market here for the last two 
weeks has been rather quiet. It was expected that 
with the assembling here of the representative retail- 
ers from all parts of the country at the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association convention, devel- 
opments would suggest a reduction in some of the 
prices which have been felt to be exceptionally high. 
Retail buying therefore was curtailed to await such 
developments. 

The consensus among these lumber representatives 
after studying the situation from all angles is that 
there is no reason to believe that lower prices will 
exist until present industrial conditions undergo a 
radical change. 

Retail men who have been holding off say that they 
see no other course than to continue purchases to 
meet the demands and they expect to enter the market 
again for immediate wants as well as in anticipation 
of their needs until snow flies. The lack of housing 
facilities seems to be growing and Detroit is feeling 
the situation more perhaps than ever in her history. 

Hardwoods seem to be a little freer owing to the 
ability of the mills to supply stocks more promptly 
than in the earlier part of the season, tho there are 
no price concessions. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


Sept. 16.—Hemlock has advanced $3 to $5 a thou- 
sand in the last two weeks and further advances seem 
certain. ‘There is absolutely nothing left but green 
stock and what hemlock is now being shipped is green 
from the saw. When rough No. 3 and No. 4 hemlock 
are being sold at $32 and $22 at the mill, hemlock is 
without doubt a scarce article. 

The hardwood market has steadied and prices on 
common and better will remain for some time at their 
present level, with the exception of 4/4 birch. This 
stock is very much in demand, and out of ten mills 
in this territory there are only three that can fur- 
nish it in any quantities. Hardwood box and crating 
lumber moves better now than at any other time this 
year and predictions are that before the end of the 
month prices on this stock will reach the level of 
hemlock. 

The shingle situation in Wisconsin is relatively the 
Same as that of red cedar shingles. While prices have 
not advanced as rapidly, slowly but surely white 
cedars are following the rise of the western shingles. 
Prices at the mill on whites are about as follows: 
Extras, $6.50; standards, $5.50; sound butts, $3.50. 

Lath are at a premium and there are but few mills 
manufacturing this commodity. Even with present 
prices there is not any money in this byproduct at 
the present high cost of manufacturing. 

Shipments are very slow, due to the scarcity of 
labor and of cars. The car shortage is acute and it 
is certain that during October cars will be at a prem- 
ium. Realizing this fact, manufacturers are doing all 
they can to move lumber during the present month, 
but with all their efforts it is seemingly impossible to 
get enough cars. Wise buyers are demanding ship- 
ment during the current month, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sept. 16.—With labor shortage preventing an in- 
crease of production sufficient for an accumulation of 
stocks; car shortage interfering with distribution of 
what lumber is available for the market, and a large, 
unsatisfied demand for all kinds and grades, it is ac- 
cepted that the market will hold strong and high for a 
long time and that, while some manufacturers claim 
to see the peak of prices, it is quite as likely they 
will go still higher before any considerable decline 
starts. 

Building activities are taking up all the labor and 
supplies that are available. The labor question seems 
to have been settled as to that industry for the pres- 
ent season, both as to wages and working conditions, 
and there is nothing but the high cost of construc- 


tion and the difficulty of getting material to interfere 
with even greater activity. ‘The materials market 
seems to have been quite satisfactorily adjusted as to 
prices, but the keeping of the supplies up to the de- 
mand has been the great difficulty. 

Manufacturers of hardwoods in the eastern section 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion’s territory find the increase of production they 
were able to bring about during August rapidly con- 
sumed by the greater demand, and the reported in- 
crease of stocks on Sept. 1, compared with those of 
aug. 1, is believed to have been wiped out already. 
The predicted approach to the peak of prices seems 
to have been deferred by further strengthening ot 
the market and advances on at least a part of the 
items. In fact the demand for all kinds of hard- 
woods is as persistent as at any previous time and 
the supplies are wholly inadequate to take care of the 
needs of the consuming trades. 

Practically all the factories of this city and vicinity 
are still in search of supplies of raw material for their 
winter operations, and their lumber storage sheds are 
comparatively empty. Furniture manufacturers re- 
port active demand for their products, and that their 
distributing agents find prices asked are no obstacle 
to. sales, 


Carriage builders are having an excellent trade, 
with the South especially, and with an abundance of 
orders to carry them well thru the winter they are 
liberal buyers of the vehicle woods. The wagon and 
automobile factories also furnish a large part of the 
market for these woods and that kind of stock is low 
everywhere in the Ohio Valley. 


MELLEN, WIS. - 


Sept. 16.—The Mellen Lumber Co. held its annual 
meeting here today, the board of directors selecting 
the following officers: George KE. Foster, president; 
John Joyce, treasurer; H. I. Latimer, secretary. The 
company practically completed its operations on what 
is termed the “west side” last week. The steel on 
the logging railway has been picked up to the Park 
Street crossing in Glidden and other material is 
rapidly being transferred to the “east side.’ This 
will mark the closing of one of the biggest logging 
jobs in northern Wisconsin. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Sept. 15.—The movement of lumber from this port 
by water is very brisk and is increasing as the sea- 
son draws toward the winter. 

The Johnson Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, which re- 
cently purchased the Brown-Mitcheson mill here and 
also purchased the Stegath mill in Escanaba, will 
build a mill 36 by 140, two stories in height, occupy- 
ing the site of the National Pole Co.’s yard. All the 
machinery will be electrically operated, among other 
equipmént a circular saw having been added. The 
daily capacity will be 35,000 to 50,000 feet. 

Stanley, Wis., the site of the large sawmill of the 
Northwestern Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, which has 
announced its intention of closing its mill, is making 
a strong effort to attract other industries there so that 
the town may not lose its place on the map. The 
Northwestern company intends to conclude its opera- 
tions here next spring and will work intensively this 
winter to complete the work. 





ANNOUNCES SELF PROPELLING SKIDDER 


Bulletins No. 61 and 62, both of which will be of 
unusual interest to loggers, are now ready for distri- 
bution by the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., of New 
York City. The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. is 
well known for its great service to loggers and to the 
lumber industry in general in originating and develop- 
ing steam logging machinery. ‘The company today 
manufactures all types of logging machinery and has 
a type that will meet the requirements of any logger. 

Bulletin No. 61 is devoted to loaders and skidders 
suitable for large operations. As is usual with the 
bulletins of this company the illustrations are large, 
clear and comprehensive. Furthermore, much of the 
data is new and has not been published in any similar 
catalog or bulletin. Loggers will be particularly in- 
terested in the new Lidgerwood self propelling ground 
skidder illustrated and described in this bulletin. This 
is a new machine that has recently been developed 
after exhaustive tests and experiments which extended 
over two years. This skidder contains many new 
features not hitherto employed on a skidder of this 
or any other type. The self propelling mechanism 
is a simple device operated by a reverse valve motion 
winch. All of the older and better known types of 
skidders and loaders are described and views and 
specifications of Lidgerwood yarding and roading 
engines are also given. 

Bulletin No. 62 will be of particular interest to the 
small logger who has comparatively small quantities 
of timber to log. This bulletin shows a light, portable 
mechanical or horse outhaul machine which may be 
operated either by steam or gasoline and which is 
suitable for small operations or where the timber 
grows in low, swampy ground making it difficult to 
log with teams, or where the ground conditions are 
such that the cost of getting out the logs by the horse 
method is prohibitive. This outfit is well adapted for 
hardwood operations and will be found very service- 
able in practically all sections of the country. 
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Various projects for new railroads in China will 
call for large quantities of railroad supplies, reports 
a New York bank. Not only that but they will expand 
the local market for American lumber. Lumber fol- 
lows in the path of progress. The farther the rail- 
roads penetrate into the interior of China the better 
for the lumber manufacturer. 
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News from America’s Lumber Centers 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 13.—The timberworkers’ strike still exists, 
but Bellingham’s millmen scarcely know it. The Bloe- 
del Donovan Lumber Mills is cutting 500,000 feet of 
lumber daily in this city. The E. K. Wood mill is run- 
ning one side and according to Manager Fred J. Wood 
it will very soon be able to run both sides, judging 
by the large number of strikers returning to work or 
seeking to do so. Mr. Wood states that some of the 
strikers will not be taken back because he considers 
them to be trouble makers. 

The Bloede) Donovan Lumber Mills is loading the 
schooner Robert Lewers with 950,000 feet for Honolulu 
and another vessel is expected at its docks next week 
for a Hawaiian cargo. Vice president J. J. Donovan 
has just returned from a trip to each of the company’s 
four camps and he reports that all of them are full 
handed. Only one side is in operation at each and 
the present force of 350 men is all that will be re- 
quired for the rest of the year, he asserts. The new 
Marysville camp will cut its first logs next week. Mr. 
Donovan declares that the timberworkers’ strike has 
benefited his company’s camps and has caused them no 
injury. Every week men seeking work are turned from 
the company’s camps and he asks that no more apply 
there fer employment. He predicts that the present 
hizh wages can not last much longer, averring that 
“te people will not stand for them.” 

Mr. Donovan was a few days ago elected president 
of the Washington State Good Roads Association, at 
its annual convention in Yakima. For twenty years 
Mr. Donovan has been a consistent advocate of good 
roads. He has been prominent in movements for 
better roads not only in Whatcom County, where he 
lives, but for transmountain highways and military 
roads. Just now Mr. Donovan is intensely interested 
in the project to build a paved road around Mount 
Baker, “Bellingham’s mountain,” which rises nearly 
11,000 feet above sea level, 

Recent showers having reduced the menace of forest 
fires, burning permits are again being issued by What- 
com County Fire Warden J. K. Kline, who suspended 
the issuance of permits for about ten days. There is 
still danger, however, as the weather continues dry. 

The Anacortes Shingle & Lumber Co. announces that 
it will at once rebuild the kiln recently destroyed by 
fire with a total loss of $23,000. A contract has been 
let for a modern kiln that will be larger than the old 
one. 

The Morrison Mill Co. this week loaded the steam- 
ship Norwood with a part cargo of box shooks for 
Alaska canneries of the Pacific American Fisheries, 
which itself manufactures millions of shooks every 
year for its salmon plants. 

The market for domestic cargo lumber is fairly good 
with Bellingham mills, particularly in California and 
Hawaii, but not for months have any orders been 
received from Cuba, where early in the year orders 
were secured by Puget Sound mills. One of these was 
filled by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Sept. 13.—While responsibility for the continued car 
shortage in the Northwest, accentuated in the last ten 
days, is attributed by lumbering interests generally to 
inefficient management by railroad officials, W. H. 
Boner, chief representative of the Weyerhaeuser enter- 
prises in Everett, is beginning to believe the relief 
sought can be found only in further extension of the 
railroads’ capacities for moving freight. Mr. Boner 
bases his conception of the underlying causes upon the 
development of industry of all kinds on the Pacific 
coast, without a corresponding increase in rail facili- 
ties. He points out that conditions somewhat akin to 
those prevailing now existed seven years ago, prior 
to the extension of the Milwaukee lines to this terri- 
tory, and the expectation then general that car shortage 
troubles of the millmen were thereby solved. 

These added facilities solved the problem only tem- 
porarily, however, and were absorbed by the growing 
eastward traffic almost immediately, and, in the 
opinion of Mr. Boner, have not the capacity now, 
combined with the older lines, to handle the great 
volume of oil, apple and wheat shipments originating 
on the West coast or overseas and moving eastward. 
Car conditions last year, he points out, were much 
better, due to the exceptional activities of the ship 
yards that brought cars westward loaded, diminishing 
to that extent the necessity of moving empties west 
of the Rockies to take care of the eastward flow of 
traffic. He expects the inauguration of activities on 
a large scale by the ship building plant o1 the Norway- 
Pacific Dry Dock & Construction Co., to be started 
immediately, will have the effect of bettering conditions 
for the millmen at Everett, but this can not affect the 
situation generally. Mr. Boner has concluded that 
the essential step for the millmen is to go to Congress 
thru the State’s delegation for temporary relief, and 
then begin a campaign for additional rail lines and 
equipment. 

As a whole the lumbering industry here last week 
was more sorely punished by lack of cars than at any 
previous time. All the mills were to close Saturday, 
and many Friday as well, because of the universal 
desire in Everett to witness the review of the Pacific 
fleet at Seattle Saturday. With several mills resump- 
tion of cutting on Monday depended entirely upon cars. 
Railroad men assert that long strings of empties are 
west of the Rockies, moving into the Puget Sound 
basin, but just when they would arrive was uncertain. 
A number of mills were closed a portion of the week 
because of inability to ship. 

An estimate of the lumber cut last month at 
Everett mills and stored because of inability to move 
it to market today was placed at nearly 30,000,000 
feet, of which 19,000,000 was accumulated at four 


large plants. One of the aggravating factors in the 
situation was the lack of box cars, necessary to the 
movement of finished lumber, the carriers obtainable 
usually being open, in which only the rough and 
cheaper grades of product could be shipped. This is 
placing the burden of carrying at the mills great 
stocks of the more costly product, and it is the finished 


stock for which customers are clamoring most lustily. — 


Every foot of this stored stock was cut on orders 
booked, and remains on hand solely by reason of the 
car shortage. 

While naturally the mills are not soliciting orders 
under the circumstances, prices for both lumber and 
shingles continue firm and the demand undiminished. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Sept. 13.—While the city demand for lumber is not 
heavy, the outside yards are doing a big business and 
ordering liberally. The farmers are busy harvesting 
their fruit crops, but will have plenty of money for 
building purposes later in the year. Building is very 
active in the interior towns and yard stock of all 
kinds is needed. 

Things are a little bit easier in the fir market and 
people are catching up on orders. ‘Timbers are & 
little off, but prices are firm on everything else. 
Moderate domestic cargo shipments of fir are being 
made from the North to California ports, principally 
to the South, with coastwise freights advanced. Fair 
rail shipments are being made. Cars are not plentiful 
in the North, but the supply is better for California 
than for eastern shipments. The situation on flooring 
and ceiling is easier and more stock is being offered. 

There is talk in the Northwest of some curtailing 
in production, now that there is a slackening in the 
eastern demand. Buying is not so feverish, now that 
there are better prospects for supplying the demand. 

The heavy demand for white and sugar pine lumber 
shows no signs of cessation. Mills are rushing pro- 
duction and making the most of the available forces 
to increase their limited stocks. None of the mills 
have good assortments, but they are selling from stock 
sheets and taking care of such orders as will fit their 
respective stocks. 

Nearly all of the redwood mills are filled up with 
cutting orders and are endeavoring to make practically 
all their sales from their stock sheets. They are not 
seeking new cutting orders under present conditions. 
Redwood tank stock is extremely scarce and, as the 
mills are sold far ahead, it is next to impossible to 
buy any for prompt delivery. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, during a recent visit to thirteen member mills, 
found the following conditions prevailing: Two mills 
short of labor in all departments, particularly yard 
and shipping; two short in woods; two short in mill; 
two short in yard, and one mill short in common 
labor. Five mills were running with full crews. 
Twelve mills were receiving plenty of cars and one 
was having difficulty in securing box cars for eastern 
shipments. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. is going right ahead 
with its preparations for the construction of its big 
sawmill and box factory at Susanville. The com- 
pany’s engineers are on the ground. Lumber has 
been ordered and ground is being broken for the erec- 
tion of houses for workmen at the site. The log pond 
will be put in as soon as possible. It is understood 
that bids are being received for work on the sawmill, 
which will be erected next year. 

The Clover Valley Lumber Co., which recently lost 
its mill by fire, has secured the use of the old Roberts 
mill at Loyalton which will soon be started up. The 
full force of workmen has been retained and logs are 
being dumped into the pond. 

President J. H. Emmert, of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
has returned from Scotia, where both of the redwood 
mills are operating to capacity. Great efforts are be- 
ing made to take care of the heavy eastern demand 
and some good shipments have been made despite the 
car shortage. Stocks are not accumulating to any 
great extent. Capt. E. A. Selfridge, assistant to the 
president, is now at Scotia. 

The Hammond Lumber Co.’s redwood mill on Hum- 
boldt Bay is running as near to capacity as the labor 
supply will permit. With the present high cost of 
labor the management does not like to place much 
business far ahead. It is necessary to keep a stock 
of about 40,000,000 feet of redwood on hand as a 
reserve. The eastern market is taking large quanti- 
ties of redwood and a healthy southern California de- 
mand has to be taken care of. Redwood doors are in 
good demand. The company’s big Douglas fir mill at 
Astoria, Ore., is operating to capacity, altho labor is 
Scarce and some of the mills and camps in the Colum- 
bia River district are closed on account of labor 
troubles. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., reports the mill at Sugar Pine making an 
excellent showing. The production during August was 
7,250,000 feet of lumber. The season’s cut to date is 
30,000,000 feet and it is expected that the total for 
the year will amount to 50,000,000 feet. The labor 
situation is fair. There is a continued heavy demand 
for lumber. Many orders have to be turned down but 
there is some stock for sale. 

Otis R. Johnson says that the Union Lumber Co. 
has been making fair eastern shipments of redwood 
lumber. But the car situation is very bad and con- 
siderable lumber is in the sheds awaiting shipment. 
The company is well supplied with orders. It is ex- 
pected that by running double shifts a total cut of 
75,000,000 feet of lumber will be produced this year 
making a record cut for the company. Some exporting 
of clears is being done. 

The Charles F, Ruggles Amador sawmill has be- 
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come a member of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. This concern is operat- 
ing a small white and sugar pine mill at Martell on 
the Amador Central Railroad. Charles F. Ruggles, 
the well known Michigan lumberman, owns large bodies 
of timber in California and contemplates cutting lum- 
ber on a big scale in the future. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., under the able 
management of C. J. Wood, continues to show a steady 
growth in commercial business. While the total 
volume of output is, of course, not as great as during 
1918, when war contracts were being filled, it has 
been growing since 1913. The manufacturing plant 
at Pittsburg, Calif., has been about doubled and a 
great deal of specially designed wood pipe machinery has 
been installed, which enabled a wonderful war record 
to be made. ‘The equipment is still being improved. 
The demand for tanks and tank stock has grown far 
beyond the present capacity of the mills in California 
to fill orders. Inquiries for small tanks are coming 
from all over the United States. The company is 
building a line of 18,000 feet of 24-inch redwood stave 
pipe for the city of Santa Barbara, This is the second 
line of redwood pipe ordered for this water system 
within a year. Among other contracts which are 
being filled are: A line of 18-inch redwood stave pipe 
for use in the Philippine Islands; a line of 12-inch 
machine-banded pipe with cold-drawn copper wire, 
acid proof, for the St. Clair Refining Co., for use in 
Oklahoma, following the installation of a pipe line 
in its Chicago plant last year; a shipment of 4,100 
feet of 24-inch stave pipe to Valparaiso for the Vana- 
dium Steel Co. for use in the Andes Mountains; a 
36-inch power-pipe line for the Uintah Power Co, at 
Myton, Utah; a shipment of 7,700 feet of 30-inch 
pipe to Honolulu for use in the Hawaiian Islands, and 
a shipment of 15,000 feet of 6 and 8-inch machine- 
banded pipe for Burley, Idaho. A line of 30-inch 
stave pipe has been completed for the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Co., at Sunnyside, Wash. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River Lumber 
Co., who has been paying a visit to the white and 
sugar pine mills at McCloud, is spending a few days in 
the city. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard 
Lumber Co., came here from Sonora to attend the 
funeral of President R. D. Robbins, which was held 
on Sept. 9. 

Carl Seitz, managing director of the China Import 
& Export Co., of Shanghai, has gone to the North- 
west after spending a few days here. His company, 
which handles about 60,000,000 feet of lumber an- 
nually, is buying liberally on the Coast. 

The offshore freight market is strong, and rates 
have an advancing tendency in some quarters, The 
exportation of lumber is still limited by the scarcity 
of tonnage; but the shipping board is releasing a 
few more vessels for the Pacific ocean trade. Off- 
shore freight rates from Pacific coast ports are about 
as follows: To Sydney, $37.50; to Melbourne, $42.50 ; 
to direct port in Chile, $37.50; to China and Japan, 
$35; to South Africa, $55; to United Kingdom, $55. 
Coasting lumber freights are very firm and more 
steam schooners are needed for handling shipments 
from the northern mills to California ports. Coast- 
wise freights are now $8.50 from Puget Sound or 
Columbia River to San Francisco, and $10 to southern 
California ports. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Sept. 13.—The Shingle Weavers’ Independent Order 
of Grays Harbor County, organized recently, made a 
demand for an increase to 29 cents a thousand for 
packers and 35 cents a thousand for sawyers. Four 
hundred men who were refused the raise struck. A 
few plants were not affected. A shingle mill owner, 
discussing the strike, said that inasmuch as the car 
shortage had left the shingle mills with a surplus of 
stock the strike is not affecting owners but that they 
are glad of the shutdown until the car situation im- 
proves. Lumber shippers of the harbor say that the 
ear situation has improved during the last ten days 
and that cars are coming more freely. The lumber 
market remains about the same as it has been for 
some time, manufacturers declaring that they can not 
make any predictions whatever as to the future. 

Victor Beckman, lumber expert, who has devised a 
plan for the continuation of the wooden ship building 
industry on the Pacific coast, has been here the last 
week getting his plan further advanced. He says 
that a convention of representatives of cities inter- 
ested in his proposition is to be held in Seattle soon, 
and will be attended by 1,000 delegates. 

Back from a trip of five weeks thru the East, War- 
ren Hgerer, secretary-treasurer of the Donavan Lum- 
ber Co., makes the deduction from what he heard and 
observed that the Pacific coast is to witness big ven- 
tures in the near future. There is a tremendous in- 
fluence, he says, working toward the coast and the 
vanguard of big things coming this way, he observes, 
is the Pacific fleet. He says of the many big building 
projects of which he heard the Du Pont company’s 
intention to build a mammoth hotel and 5,000 houses 
in Flint, Mich., is one. 

Beginning with the launching of the Forest Pride 
at the Grays Harbor Motorship yards this month a 
barkentine of similar class will leave the ways every 
thirty days for the succeeding four months. The 
Forest line company steamers are being built by the 
Motorship company for a line to be established be- 
tween Grays Harbor and the Atlantic coast. Each 
will have a capacity of 1,500,000 feet of lumber and 
will cost $250,000. 

The foundation of the mill at Montesano to be built 
by the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Mill Co. to replace 
one destroyed by fire some months ‘ago has been 
started. The mill will cost about $100,000. It was 
first planned to double its proposed size and give the 
people an opportunity to subscribe for stock but that 
plan was given up and the company will build a mill 
costing 50 percent less, 


SEATTLE. WASH. 


Sept. 13.—This week’s barometer shows a decided 
falling off in all tubes. Production is off 11.93 per- 
cent; shipments are 33.60 percent below normal, due 
to the fact that the mills have not the necessary 
empties to load; and orders are down to 31.14 percent 
below, since the mills do not care to take on business 
under present conditions. There is no definite report 
of any mills beginning as yet to curtail but if the car 
shortage continues, which seems to be inevitable, 
manufacturers undoubtedly will be reluctant to keep 
on cutting high priced stuff. The last week shows 
that the mills have put in pile a total of 24,168,266 
feet more than they have sold, fitting into the tendency 
which has been prevalent for the last three or four 
weeks, Uppers are selling at high figures, of course; 
and while’ the trade figures that there can not possi- 
bly be a reduction in price, yet everybody knows that 
uppers will take the heaviest drop in case of a weaken- 
ing of the market. The fall business ought to be here. 
The patent fact is that it has not yet arrived. If 
winter should set in early in the northern tier of 
States, and about Nov. 10 there should be a storm 
closing building operations up tight, the west Coast 
trade would feel it. This is one of the eventualities 
on which the more conservative dealers are figuring. 
Otherwise, the market seems to be entrenched at the 
present level of prices. 

As to cars, the fir producing district as a whole is 
getting about 40 percent of requirements. There possi- 
bly will be a somewhat larger supply on the Grext 
Northern; the total is stationary on the Northern 
Pacific, the Union Pacific and the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation line, and it shows a slight fall- 
ing off on the Southern Pacific. A bulletin issued 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association warns 
the industry that the situation is likely to be worse 
before it is better. It is estimated that by reason of 
the recent shopmen’s strike an aggregate of 5,000 bad 
order cars have accumulated in this territory. Re- 
cent reports indicate a total of 4,000 eastbound loads 
in excess of normal, all of which must be moved be- 
fore normal conditions can be restored. Mills have 
sent out an appeal that all cars be loaded to capacity 
upon receipt. Since the average loading in 1918 was 
twenty-nine tons as against twenty-six tons this year, 
the mills have shown that last year the dominating 
movement was green timbers, while this year it is dry 
yard stock. ‘The Railroad Administration estimates 
that if the same tonnage per car had been loaded this 
year as last the volume of stock moved would probably 
be the same. 

A steady downpour of rain, general in the Puget 
Sound district, for the twenty-four hours ending yes- 
terday morning showed a total fall of 1.32 inches. 
Forests everywhere are drenched, with the result that 
forest fires which had begun to spring up during a 
few days of dry weather have been extinguished for 
the season. George C. Joy, chief warden of the Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Association, is now working on his 
report covering activities thruout the season. He 
will have the official figures complete within a few 
days. 

The Wallace Falls Timber Co., of Everett, incorpo- 
rated this week with capital at $600,000, has acquired 
the Stimson tract on the Great Northern Railway, be- 
tween Gold Bar and Index, and will begin operations 
immediately. The tract, which formerly was owned 
by C. D, and Fred 8. Stimson, of ‘Seattle, contains 
400,000,000 feet of timber, practically all fir, of me- 
dium size. The officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, Clyde Walton, president of the Walton Lumber 
Co., Everett; vice president and general manager, J. 
KE. Frost, manager of the Cedar Lake Logging Co., 
Seattle, and during the war manager of the Aircraft 
Logging Co.; secretary, W. R. Cunningham, president 
of the C-B Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett; treasurer, 
T. J. Hartley, president of the May Creek Logging Co., 
secretary Everett Logging Co., and treasurer of the 
Snohomish Logging Co., of Everett. Vice president 
Frost states that the company will open up a three 
side logging camp, employing 200 men. The Stimson 
tract is one of the largest stands of fir penetrated by 
the Cascade scenic highway. 

The Lockwood Lumber Co., incorporated this week 
with capital stock at $25,000, by F. S. Dickinson, John 
L. Colby jr., and B. W. Lockwood, is an outgrowth 
of the local yard business of: the firm of Colby & Dick- 
inson (Inec.). Mr. Lockwood is well known among 
contractors and during the last two years has brought 
the retail business up to a point where its logical 
development has resulted in the formation of a new 
company. One of the largest contracts handled by 
him, or by any other local dealer, calls for 8,500,000 
feet of lumber to ve used on the new dock of the Port 
of Seattle commission at Smith’s Cove. The firm is 
just completing delivery of this large order. Mr. Col- 
by and Mr. Dickinson will continue to operate the 
wholesale end of the business, as heretofore. 

John T. Hurley, vice president of the Cain-Hurley 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, is in Seattle on his first 
visit to the Pacific coast. He came by way of the 
Canadian Pacific and after looking into the timber 
resources of British Columbia, has arrived here for a 
close up view of the industry in the Puget Sound 
country. Mr. Hurley expressed himself as greatly 
pleased with the Coast and impressed by extent of 
the fir industry and its possibilities. He is returning 
home by way of Portland. 

R. G. King jr., president of the Pioneer Lumber 
Co., will leave here Sept. 20 accompanied by his fam- 
ily for a visit to his old home at Meridian, Miss. 
They will be absent two months. Since the close of 
the war, during which Mr. King saw service with the 
Red Cross in France, he has been steadily at his desk 
in this city. 

The list of lumbermen visiting Seattle during the 
week includes C, L. Hall, buyer for the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago; J. C. Summer, a wholesaler, of 
Omaha; W. A. Gilchrist, of the Gilchrist-Fordney Co., 
Laurel, Miss., and Henry J. Mackin, assistant man- 
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ager of the Canadian Western Lumber Co., at Fraser 
Mills, B. C. 

J. R. Perkins, of St. Louis, who up to the present 
has specialized in southern pine, is in Seattle looking 
over the fir industry, with a view of establishing con- 
nections in this territory. From the standpoint of 
the J. R. Perkins Lumber Co., he says pine is begin- 
ning to ebb, while fir is approaching its flood tide; 
and he has come to fir territory in search of its lead- 
ing wood product. 

H. B. Hewes, a cypress man from Jeanerette, La., 
is due to reach Seattle during the next few days for 
a visit to the fir district of Puget Sound. 

A group of treasury officials headed by Maj. David 
T. Mason will arrive in Seattle for a conference Oct. 
10 and 11 under the auspices of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, The topic to be considered will 
be the proper setting up of timber and lumber manu- 
facturing properties for the purposes of Federal taxa- 
tion. <A similar conference will be held in Portland, 
Oct. 13 and 14. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 13.—Heavy rains have prevailed thruout the 
Pacific Northwest for several days and all of the for- 
est fires have been quenched. What the total dam- 
age was this summer, with practically three months 
of dry weather, has not been estimated yet, but it is 
understood from general reports that comparatively 
little green timber was burned excepting in Idaho, 
where areas of considerable extent were fire swept. 
Steps are being taken there to arrange for reforesta- 
tion of this area. 


Samples of western red cedar were shipped this 
week by L. A. Nelson, district secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, to the American Lead 
Pencil Co. of Hoboken, N. J. The specimens were 
selected from stock produced in Portland mills and 
are said to meet practically every requirement of the 
lead pencil trade. Several shipments of samples of 
western juniper have recently been forwarded to pencil 
manufacturers of the eastern States and to centers of 
the industry in England. This wood is said to possess 
superior qualities of brittleness, aroma and freedom 
from gum. Groves of western juniper are scattered 
over western Oregon and southern Idaho, 


There is a scarcity of railroad cars and as a result 
deliveries are hampered. A. C. Dixon, manager of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., at Eugene, Ore., says that 
in his district the car shortage is seriously interfer- 
ing with business, the shippers obtaining only about 
50 percent of requirements. 


BE. J. Rowley, manager of the box bureau of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has just re- 
turned from an extended trip into central Oregon as 
far south as Klamath Falls, by way of Bend. Both 
these lumber manufacturing centers he found exceed- 
ingly busy, the box factories operating double shift 
filling orders on the books. Last week, says Mr. Row- 
ley, showed a slight falling off in business but prices 
are firm, and the mills are well supplied with busi- 
ness for some time to come. 


Harry V. Meathers, of Eugene, Ore., and W. B. 
Robertson, of Portland, are to establish a turpentine 
manufacturing plant in Portland and will utilize the 
immense quantities of fir pitch now going to waste in 
the woods. Crews of men will be sent into the for- 
ests to gather the pitch and ship it to Portland. Mr. 
Meathers says there are thousands of trees left stand- 
ing by the loggers because they contain so much pitch 
that they are not fit for lumber and these furnish fine 
material for turpentine. Mr. Meathers has operated 
turpentine distilleries in the South. 


Louis J. Simpson, the well known lumberman of 
North Bend, Coos Bay, who of late has devoted some 
of his time to politics in that he ran for governor last 
election and made an excellent showing for his first 
entry in the game, is now attracting attention by 
reason of his going into stock raising with a spirit 
that characterizes all of his undertakings. Mr, Simp- 
son some time ago added to his holdings a herd of fine 
Holstein cattle and now he offers to wager $5,000 
that within the next five years he will sell to the man 
from whom he bought the cattle an animal for which 
he will pay more than he ever received for any one of 
the famous cattle grown by this breeder. 


Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels was a Port- 
land visitor this week and made an extensive inspec- 
tion of the Columbia and Willamette rivers. As a 
result of suggestions, efforts for deeper water and 
larger dock facilities will be made by the commercial 
and civic bodies of the city and State. The Columbia 
River now has sufficient depth to facilitate the han- 
dling of vessels carrying the largest lumber cargoes so 
far set afloat anywhere in the world, but there is a 
desire to make Portland one of the largest fresh water 
ports in the world, which can be done by carrying 
still further the projects already well under way. 

W. C. Slattery and Jack Curley are reported as 
figuring on the purchase of the J. H. Chambers saw- 
mill interests at Cottage Grove, Ore. The property 
includes the J. H. Chambers mill at Latham, the Ore- 
gon Pacific & Eastern Railroad and timber holdings 
along Row River. It is expected that the deal will be 
consummated before Mr. Slattery and Mr. Curley leave 
Cottage Grove, where they are now looking over the 
property. 

John Patterson, well known Columbia River lum- 
berman, formerly head of the Patterson Lumber Co. 
and some years ago sales manager for the Mountain 
Timber Co., has become associated with W. B. Plue, 
formerly head of the Columbia River Sash & Door 
Company, at Rainier, and they are now operating 
the Warrenton mill at Warrenton, which has a daily 
output of 70,000 feet. 

W. P. Doyle, Tacoma member of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen, is in Oregon speaking at 
the various logging camps on what the organization 
has accomplished for the men engaged in the industry. 


He declares that the legion has obtained more bene- 
fits for timber workers in seven months than other 
forms of organization have been able to get in fifteen 
years. “You have pledged the operators to the 8- 
hour day, to collective bargaining and to arbitration, 
while the only thing the strike plan of organization 
has been able to do is to pledge the operator to a 
finish fight.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 15.—Generally speaking, the lumber market 
is still strong, but there are evidences of a soften- 
ing in North Carolina pine, which will not last long, 
according to those who are best informed. Lower 
prices by a few mills are brought about by the easing 
off of the insistent demand. This will be getting 
worse before it is better here, for practically all build- 
ing work is at a standstill on account of labor troubles. 
This means that the remaining good weather for work 
on construction projects is to be largely wasted. 


As much of the lumber for this work was bought 
directly for it builders are ordering delivery held up. 
This allows lumber to accumulate at the mills, and 
some who are not far oversold are offering lower 
prices. One of the features of the special offerings is 
that a good portion of the money be paid with the 
order and deliveries made when possible. The demand 
is still strong enough to keep local stocks going down 
because replacements are not coming in at anything 
like normal rate. Retail prices are still firm, the 
weakening being confined up to the present time to 
wholesale, 

General business is good, and manufacturers in most 
lines report satisfactory booking of orders, both for 
immediate and future delivery. The big industrials 
are busy and would buy more lumber if they could 
get it delivered. Millwork and trim men are busy on 
old orders, but are not booking much new business. 
Box makers are only moderately busy, and some of 
them have so much lumber bought that the demand 
for box lumber has fallen off somewhat. On repair and 
job building, not affected by strikes, there is con- 
siderable activity. 


There is a little easing off in the hardwood market 
due to the softening of export demand, which has 
affected particularly the oak supply. There is no sur- 
plus, but dealers who were not interested in taking 
orders at all before are now flirting with the possi- 
bilities of orders in the next few months. Demand is 
still good for oak; ash is scarce and high; hardwood 
floorings are in strong demand, and there is more 
demand than dry supply in maple, birch, beech, bass- 
wood, poplar, gum, cherry, hickory and mahogany. 

White pine is in good demand in all grades, but 
there is a little more being offered than during the 
last two weeks. Spruce is selling readily at good 
figures. Hemlock is as strong as ever and in good 
demand at almost any price. Cypress is strong in 
demand, with plenty offered. Southern pine is offered 
more freely and seems due for a softening, but has not 
shown it as much as North Carolina pine has. Lath 
are selling at very high figures, and there do not 
seem to be enough to go around. Shingles are active 
at good prices. 

Robert W. Schofield, of Schofield Bros., is recover- 
ing from an operation on his hand, and is again on 
the job with his usual vigor. 


There will be another meeting of the Sixty Day 
Club on Thursday, Sept. 18, this time at the Inn at 
Essington on the Delaware. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 16.—The car shortage is becoming an increas- 
ingly disturbing factor in the lumber business, and 
there is a great deal of complaint of delay in ship- 
ments, both southern and western mills suffering from 
it. Business is light in volume because of the limita- 
tions on stock sheets. Considerable interest was mani- 
fested in what would be the result of the deliberations 
at the meeting of the retailers in Detroit. A good 
many of them in this territory have been “laying off” 
the market as far as possible. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Sept. 15.—A week of fair weather here has enabled 
the mills in this section to greatly increase their pro- 
duction. The labor situation is reported as being fair. 
The car shortage has reached alarming proportions, 
but there is a feeling prevalent that within the next 
four or five weeks a pronounced relief will be notice- 
able. 


A slight falling off in the price of No. 2 boards is 
discernible, but on other items the market remains 
steady with No. 1 and the better grades of flooring 
showing an increase. There appears a_ heavy 
demand for 3-inch edge grain flooring, 3-inch B and 
No. 1 flooring and plaster lath with these items almost 
impossible to obtain. There is also a large volume of 
4-inch No. 2 flooring moving. 


Building permits for the week have not shown their 
usual strength, but this is traceable to the fact that 
prospective builders can be given no definite assur- 
ances as to the date of delivery of the necessary mate- 
rial because of the scarcity of cars. Building con- 
struction here continues active. Many better class 
homes are being built by individuals, while the com- 
panies engaged in building homes for prospective 
buyers find an insatiable demand. 

A large volume of business is coming from West 
Indian and South American consumers. 

The McCormick Lumber Co. is a new wholesale con- 
cern here headed by J. G. McCormick, formerly of the 
Baker-Reid Lumber Co., of Selma, Ala. 

The Schleihauff Lumber Co. has been organized here 
to enter the wholesale business, with C. L. Schleihauf 
as its head. 





























second to none in 
quality and mill- 
work is the kind 
exacting buyers get 
from Camp. Send 
your future orders to 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Fiat Iron Bldg., 

GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 


MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Interior of Rough Shed. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 
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Mills at Suffotk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
Lc. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


GEO, C, FAIRCHILD.............0.200 Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 














Play to Win 
Sell lumber of undisputed 


quality, manufactured to 
please as is our 


N.C. Pine i=" 
Setter Yellow Pine ‘bri.ca” 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 
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M.C.Ramley, Geo. F. Wood,V.-Pres. R.A. Allison, Sec’y.-Treas. 
President. Scranton, Pa. Hairston, Ala, 


Rumley-Allison Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Yellow Pine and Hardwood Lumber 


Northern Sales Office: 
420-1 Scranton Real Estate Bldg. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


610-13 Alsten Bldg., 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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he MOBILE, ALA. 


E. F, ALLISON, Pres, 
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Big Sandy Lumber Co. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 


Shorter Yellow Pine 








M.C. RUMLEY, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Hull, Ala. 
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Hull, (Tz) Ala. | 





LAUREL, MISS. 


Sept. 15.—Demand continues good and prices stiff 
on practically all items of southern pine lumber. B 
flat grain flooring is leading, a sale of it being re- 
cently reported at $83 f. o. b. mill. 

Lath and other byproducts never before were in 
such good demand. No. 1 4-foot southern pine lath 
sold on the local market during the last week at an 
f. o. b. price of $7 a thousand. A local sales agent 
who handles a large output advises the tendency 
toward stabilization of prices on this level is greater 
now thar at any previous time. 

Altho a slight cessation of demand for hardwoods 
has been reported from some sections, it has not been 
noticeable here. Recently inquiries were out for large 
blocks of sap and red gum, plain and quartered white 
oak and No. 2 and No. 3 common gum, all at attrac- 
tive price offerings; all of which indicates there is 
no danger of an immediate slump in the market. 

After rains that have deluged southern Mississippi 
for a year, flooding the flat and low lands so that 
it was impossible to log at a profit, there has been a 
full week without rain, and operators are beginning to 
take courage. 

Local mills are shipping some very nice stock in 
6x6 and 9x9, 25 average lineal, to the American Pitch 
Pine Export Co., and orders were booked this week 
for 12x12—18 feet up, average lineal 22, longleaf 
timbers, at $43.25; and 9x9 up, 27-28 feet lineal, 30 
cubic feet average, 30 percent 12-inch merchantable 
sawn timbers, at $44 f. o. b. mill. 

The Meridian Box Co. was recently reorganized, with 
C. W. Cochran as president, F. H. Culpepper vice presi- 
dent and J. T. Lyle secretary and treasurer. The 
factory is in the market for No. 2 and No. 3 common 
gum and expects to resume operations soon. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Sept. 15.—The car shortage has assumed such serious 
proportions that the entire lumber situation may be 
said to hinge upon it. As nearly as can be ascertained 
the sawmills in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
territory are averaging about 50 percent of their car 
requirements, As the shortage grows more and more 
acute the mills are threatened with a shutdown. 

Secretary EB. C. Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, has advised all members to urge their 
sales connections to take shipments as fast as possible 
and to anticipate customers’ needs as far in advance as 
they can as the day will come when shipments will stop 
altogether and then there will be no lumber available. 

There was a slight falling off in the demand for 
dressed stock last week, something that has not hap- 
pened for a long period. For many weeks the planing 
mill market has shown the utmost activity, at prices 
never before heard of. Prices do not appear to have 
broken. The call for rough lumber was again quite 
active and prices remained about where they were the 
preceding week. There is a good deal of “feeling 
around” for car material but no large volume of busi- 
ness has been booked. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 15.—A few steps nearer to stability of the 
market has been noticed in the southern pine terri- 
tory lately, activities being by no means as wild as 
they were a few weeks ago. The mills are easily sell- 
ing the staple items and most everything else, but it 
is not quite so easy now to dispose of absolutely every- 
thing. The demand continues especially good for No. 
1, both 1-inch and 2-inch, the call being brisk for 
flooring, finish and ceiling; also No. 1 boards. In fact, 
there continues to be heavy call for practically all 
items except the odd ones. No weakening is reported 
in prices and concessions are almost unheard of. No 
reductions for a long time are looked for on account 
of the demand. 

The car situation has become serious with many 
mills, due to the big shortage that has developed ow- 
ing to the demand for equipment to move crops. 
Open cars are almost unobtainable at many points. 
One of the biggest companies here reported today that 
it had not received an open car in two weeks from 
one railroad, and only three open cars from another 
road in ten days. This seems to be almost general. 
The shipping is heavily curtailed as a result. 

The labor situation is about the same as last week, 
but still production remains much under the demand, 
the mills being unable to care promptly for all the 
business offered. 

Of the five delegates chosen to represent the local 
Ad Club at the international convention to be held 
in New Orleans this fall, two are lumbermen. They 
are I, R. Jones, of the Victoria Lumber Co., and J, T. 
Jeter, of the Hardman interests. 

A. J. Peavy, president, has returned from Beau- 
mont, Tex., where the final deeds were fixed up in 
the sale of the holdings of the Sabine Tram Co. to 
the newly organized Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., of 
Shreveport. The new company thru this deal ac- 
quired one pine mill of 150,000 feet capacity and a 
hardwood mill of 40,000 feet, in course of construc- 
tion, this being the first hardwood enterprise of the 
Peavy interests. It is estimated there are close to 
500,000,000 feet of timber on the 107,000 acres ac- 
quired in the deal. 


It is announced at Winnfield, La., that S. Bridge- 
water, general manager of the newly organized Winn 
Parish Lumber Co., in which A. J. Peavy and asso- 
ciates are interested, has arrived there and begun 
making arrangements for building the plant of the 
new company. The mill will be located just outside 
the corporate limits of Winnfield. Ground will be 
broken for the plant within a few days, it is an- 
nounced. : 

R. T. Moore, a prominent north Louisiana lum- 
Dberman, has moved from Mansfield, La., to Shreve- 


port, with his family. Mr. Moore is a prominent 
member of the newly organized Peavy-Moore Lum- 
ber Co. 

Several members of the lumber fraternity of Shreve- 
port have been appointed on the executive committee 
in charge of the Salvation Army Home Service Fund, 
which has begun a drive here. These men are: S. B. 
Hicks, E. A. Frost, F. T. Whited, W. A. McKennon, 
W. A. Anderson, E, R. Jones and 8. B. Bolinger. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Sept. 15.—The local and interior demand continues 
steady with no appreciable falling off. Prices are 
satisfactory, with a slight indication of receding on 
many items. This is said to be due to the fact that 
labor is getting more plentiful as well as more effi- 
cient. Labor conditions are much better than they 
have been in a long time and are gradually approach- 
ing the pre-war satisfactory state. The car situation 
continues to worry. Lumber people are aware of this 
phase of their business and are doing all that can 
be done to reduce the trouble to a minimum. The 
logging situation is ideal and all yards are loading 
up for a long winter run. In this respect the mills 
of the Calcasieu area will not again be caught nap- 
ping. They all plan now to fill the yards and ponds 
to overflowing while the weather is good and devote 
the winter season to felling rather than hauling 
timber, 

George M. King, of the Weber-King Lumber Co., is 
spending a few weeks on a vacation in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and other cities. He is accompanied by 


Mrs. King. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 15.—Conditions in the southern pine lumber 
market here continue satisfactory to manufacturers 
and wholesalers, altho considerable complaint is heard 
because of the car shortage. Some mills reported that 
they were getting all cars needed last week while in 
other cases hardly any cars had been furnished. 

The recent tropical storm which visited this sec- 
tion has been followed by heavy rains, but it is hoped 
that these will not be prolonged to such an extent as 
to affect logging operations, as the mills were only 
beginning to operate on a normal scale before the 
storm. No damage resulting .rom the storm has been 
reported by any mills in this section so far. 

Ilardwood conditions are entirely satisfactory. The 
demand, while not as strong as has been the case re- 
cently, is still good and while gum has slipped a lit- 
tle other items are holding firm. Shipments are mov- 
ing forward as fast as cars can be obtained. 

The Savine Tram Lumber Co. increased its capital 
stock last week from &10,000 to $100,000 and an- 
nounces its intention to do a general wholesale busi- 
ness in southern hardwoods. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Sept. 15.—The last week or ten days has shown 
slowing up in the volume of inquiries for southern 
pine, but the last few days of the week brought in 
about the usual volume, and it is generally thought 
among dealers and manufacturers that the slight 
slump was only temporary and there is nothing to 
indicate a continuance of the slump or any decrease in 
prices. 

The recent increase in demand for heavy cut to order 
timbers is very pronounced and mills that specialize in 
getting out this class of order are looking forward 
to a continually increasing demand. This section has 
enjoyed more favorable weather for sawmilling during 
the last few weeks than for a long time, which con- 
dition naturally brings about an increase in produc- 
tion. However, harvesting time is at hand and it is to 
be expected that in the next few days the fields will 
take their usual quota of men from the mills, with the 
result that production will again be curtailed. 

The car shortage is continually increasing and 
shippers are inclined to be pessimistic about the future 
supply. 

Robert HB. Martin, of this city, has recently opened 
an office in the Miazza-Woods Building and will do a 
commission buying business under the name of Mar- 
tin Lumber Co. Mr. Martin is a young man of wide 
experience, having been identified with the machinery 
and lumber business for a number of years, and it is 
generally felt by those who know him that his new 
venture will be most successful. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 15.—The demand for rough North Carolina 
pine during the last week was rather quiet and smaller 
than the week previous. The sales of the better grades 
of rough lumber are small, the only item showing any 
activity at all being 4/4 No..1 edge, the sales of this 
being confined to one and two carlots. Due to the 
character of timber now being cut and to curtailed 
production at mills operating, the better grades of pine 
are becoming more and more scarce. A recent order 
for two carloads of good rough stock boards for Lon- 
don, taken by an export corporation, is still unfilled and 
it seems impossible to get the stock. 

Prices obtained for 4/4 No. 1 edge during the week, 
the large part of the business going to New England 
territory, were slightly higher than for previous sales. 
There is no desire to jump the market but the demand 
is so insistent that it forces many mills to advance 
their quotations every now and then. 

The sales of 4/4 edge box and stock box daring the 
week were light altho one large sale of 1,500,000 feet 
of 4/4 edge box was made for prompt delivery at $35 
net Norfolk. The box makers are buying little lumber 
and it is rumored they are endeavoring to break the 
market by withholding purchases just as long as pos- 
sible. The stock of box lumber now available for ship- 
ment in kiln dried is much below normal while air dried 
stock is becoming scarcer and scarcer. 

There has been an improvement in the demand for 
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culls and red heart during the week even tho indi- 
vidual sales are not large. Prices are slowly advanc- 
ing and are nearly on a normal proportional basis with 
box prices. There is a scattered demand for 4/4 box 
bark strips in small quantities, rough and dressed, and 
recent prices received are slightly lower than previous 
receipts. The demand for dressed lumber during the 
week was light, with flooring, y-inch ceiling and 
roofers showing more activity than other items. The 
unsettled condition thruout the country causes the 
yards to be very cautious in their buying. Prospective 
builders and others are looking for lower prices and 
labor unrest is causing others to hold off. Many mills, 
however, are still oversold as far as they care to go. 

Prices of dressed stock continue to advance all along 
the line altho no very radical changes have been made. 
The car situation is a little better altho not as good as 
many would like to see it. The Railroad Administra- 
tion has promised, however, to allocate more equipment 
te this territory for lumber shipments. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 

Sept. 13.—The weather for the last week has been 
very good and just such weather as helps out the 
millman. All mills with a good sized order file are 
having trouble getting equipment. ‘There seems to 
be a car shortage on all lines. 

The demand has fallen off considerably in the last 
week but most of the mills, even with the shortage of 
cars, are able to ship out as many orders. as they are 
getting, thereby holding their order files nearly as 
they were a week or two ago. Most mills could run a 
sawmill for the balance of the year and not go into 
next year with an abnormal yard stock, even if they 
did not take on much or any more business. But one 
thing certain, they are all cutting more lumber than 
they are shipping or selling. 

The regular meeting of the Alexandria District 
Lumber Exchange will be held Tuesday, Sept. 16, and 
all hope it will be well attended. It will be held at 
Hotel Bentley and will start with the luncheon at 
12 noon. 

The cotton crop thru this section is very nearly a 
failure, altho the rice crop in the southern part of 
the State is extra good and the prospects are that it 
will bring very high prices, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sept. 15.—The movement started some time ago to 
take up the question of providing proper housing facili- 
ties seems to have come to naught because of diffi- 
culties arising between the committee appointed by the 
mayor and the contractors and real estate men, and it 
is expected that the committee will tender its resig- 
nation without having accomplished anything. How- 
ever, a number of dwellings are under construction in 
all parts of the city and suburbs, relieving to some 
extent the shortage that has existed. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange held last week little more than routine 
business was considered, inasmuch as the chairman 
of the committee appointed to consider participation 
in the work to be undertaken by the Export & Import 
Board failed to attend. 

Among visiting lumbermen here last week were Mr. 
Procter, of the Chesapeake Manufacturing & Creosot- 
ing Co., of Norfolk, Va.; Mr. Stone, of the American 
Lumber Co., of Boston, and Lynn D. Tanner, of Tanner 
& Litchfield (Inc.), Philadelphia. 

The latest concern to enter the local field is the 
Buckler Lumber Co., with office in the Lowe Building 
and with J. V. Buckler as president. The corporation 
is conducting a wholesale and commission hardwood, 
cypress and southern pine business. Mr. Buckler was 
formerly with Thomas F. Christopher & Co., and is 
well known in the trade here. 


NEW YORK 


Sept. 15.—Trade is active and stock continues to be 
scarce. Owing to the great difference in foreign ex- 
change there is some uncertainty as to the hardwood 
situation, for some feel that present hardwood prices 
have been brought about by the unusually urgent for- 
eign call and expect that even a slight falling off 
would result in an easing up in prices. 

There is an acute shortage of dwellings thruout this 
section and speculative builders have been doing their 
utmost to get apartments ready for occupancy to 
take advantage of the high rents now being obtained. 
There has never been a time when speculative builders 
reported so many houses sold before they were com- 
pleted. Apartment builders have leased all of their 
suites from plans. 

In outlying sections the construction of small 
dwellings is likely to continue thruout the winter to 
meet the demand, for buyers do not hesitate at prices 
so long as the builder promises to have the structure 
ready for occupancy at a reasonably early date. 

An Own Your Home exposition held here has been 
attended by thousands of prospective home owners, for 
many hundreds of families who have not been able to 
arrange for new accommodations have been forced into 
a position where they are willing and even anxious 
to buy homes for immediate occupancy or to purchase 
lots and arrange for early construction. The exhibits 
were most interesting and practical. The United States 
housing commission made a display of plans and eleva- 
tions of a number of the best dwellings erected under 
its supervision during the war. 

There is no falling off in the number and value of 
new building permits, but only a small percentage of 
the proposed construction is actually getting under 
way, the delay being caused by continued labor uncer- 
tainty. It is not believed that the higher material 
prices are a retarding influence. Mortgage money is 
available in substantial amounts. The one deterring 
factor is the inability of builders to name a time when 
the houses will be completed. There are still many 


disturbing factors to be overcome before there will be 
any decided increase in the buying of lumber by the 
yards, for they still hesitate to lay in stock for future 
Bee. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 15.—Demand for all kinds of lumber in this 
district is slowing up. This is due principally to local 
yards not being rushed as they were a few weeks ago 
and to the fact that construction of larger buildings 
is not moving at all. About the only work now going 
on in the city proper is on dwellings and apartment 
houses. Yards are buying only what they have imme- 
diate use for and no attempt to replenish depleted 
stocks is in evidence. Many local dealers are refrain- 
ing from placing orders, as they feel that the next 
few months will see lower prices. 

Prices in general are holding firm, altho a tendency 
is noted toward a lowering of quotations on upper 
grade stock to permit of a lesser margin between these 
grades and the common stocks. 

Shipments show no improvement. A few local con- 
cerns report an increased number of cars as com- 
pared with a week or more ago, but the majority are 
experiencing untold difficulties in getting sufficient 
carriers. Owing to this inability of local wholesalers 
to get their lumber, many have called the men in off 
the road, as they are not at all anxious to get addi- 
tional orders until those on hand can be conveniently 
filled and delivered. 

A. D. Knapp, of the Nicola Lumber Co., just re- 
turned from operations in North and South Carolina 
and Virginia. 

A, J. Fisher, of the Myers-Parsons Lumber Co., 
reports the fishing good in the Georgian Bay district 
of Canada, where he spent the last two weeks. 

Robert L. Allen, of the Dailey-Allen Lumber Co., is 
at Atlantic City on a vacation trip. 

F. A. Willson, of the Willson Bros. Lumber Co., left 
Sunday for Porterwood, W. Va. He contemplates 
being away for a week or ten days. 

H. W. Fagin, vice president of the Dwight-Hinckley 
Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, was in the city last 
week. 

D. V. Frampton, of the Frampton-Foster Lumber 
Co., was in Cleveland on business for a few days last 
week. M. J. Crump of this concern spent the greater 
part of the week in Chicago. 

Joseph H. Anderson, of Detweiler & Co., hardwood 
manufacturers, with headquarters at Uniontown, Pa., 
was in the city on business. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Sept. 16.—Trade here is active in all lines. Beyond 
the advances reported last week of $1 on white and 
norway pine dimension and common boards and $1.50 
on shop, lists are unchanged. Jobbers report that 
carlot shipments are as active as ever, and that itis a 
ease of getting the lumber out to cover orders on mill 
books. One operator is booked up to capacity for some 
time ahead and has agreed to protect contractors at 
present prices on several substantial building jobs 
now pending. He believes that if the market were 
stabilized at the present level business in still larger 
volume might be expected at the beginning of the 
year. 

There were no large new orders for eastern cargo 
shipment during the week, but further business is un- 
der negotiation. Lumber contracted for by eastern 
buyers at the beginning of the season is being gradu- 
ally shipped out. Four cargoes cleared this week for 
Buffalo and Tonawanda, N. Y. Shippers face an in- 
creasing car shortage and it is feared that no improve- 
ment will be shown soon. 

Operators at Cloquet, Minn., are gratified over the 
business being booked for delivery to the Twin Cities 
and other points in this territory. The demand for 
lumber for construction in the districts burnt over 
last October is keeping the planing mills busy: furnish- 
ing a larger proportion of dressed lumber thén would 
be ordered in the ordinary run of trade. The cut of 
the Cloquet Lumber Co. for the season is placed at 
75,000,000 feet and of the Johnston-Wentworth Co. 
at 60,000,000 feet. 

As showing the change in the industry in northern 
Minnesota in the course of a few years a Duluth job- 
ber commented on the last big drive of 10,000,000 feet 
of logs from the State park at Itasca to Bemidji for the 
Pine Tree Lumber Co., of Little Falls. The logs were 
driven down to Lake Irving and loaded on cars at 
Bemidji for shipment to Little Falls. 

W. G. Rebbick, secretary, and John D. P. Kennedy, 
president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Pennsylvania, and Franklin Dickey, secretary of 
the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, together with thir- 
ty or more local lumber dealers attended the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association convention held in 
Detroit, Thursday and Friday, Sept. 11 and 12. Also 
in attendance were the members of the Erie Lumber- 
men’s Club. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. recently called in all its 
salesmen to talk over conditions in the various terri- 
tories. F. R. Babcock, of this concern, is now at mills 
in West Virginia. O. H. Babcock contemplates spend- 
ing some time in the Louisiana district soon. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 15.—Minneapolis building permits for July 
were 683 in number for a total of $2,163,220, com- 
pared with 388 last year for a total of $1,118,000. 
Permits for the year to date are 125 percent in ex- 
cess of last year. 

The Atlas Tank Manufacturing Co., of Fort Bragg, 
Calif., has opened Minneapolis offices in charge. of 
M. J. Byrnes, to push the sale of redwood tank stock. 

The annual sale of State timber will take place at 
the State capitol Oct. 15, according to announcement 
by State Auditor J. A. O. Preus and Otto H. Diercks, 
State superintendent of timber. Offerings will include 
120 tracts with a total of 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
feet of timber, mostly pulpwood, ties and timbers. 

Logging operations have been started by the Crooks- 
ton Lumber Co. at two points. One camp with 125 
men was opened last week at Funkley, Minn., and on 
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Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


The sort of lumber that 
helps to gain customers 
and holds them year in 
and year out is the kind 
manufactured to meet 
high standards of quali- 
ty, and in this respect 
we know of few other 
woods that can equal 
our “Goldsboro N. C. 
Pine.” 


















Every foot of our lumber is 
perfectly milled, correctly 
graded and meets all require- 
ments of present day build- 
ers. 


If you’re interested in saving 
money, we can perhaps sug- 
gest a mixed car of yard 
items that will offer you ex- 
ceptional values. Drop us a 
line today and we'll ‘gladly 
quote you prices. 











Johnson & Wimsatt 
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C, W. BODGE 





F. L. SANFORD 


Sanford Bodge Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


515 Whitney Central Bldg., 


404 Prudential Bldg., 
‘ New Orleans, La. 


Buffalo, N. Y 











Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 
Cash Buyers of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber and Logs 


FOR EXPORT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Send us your 
stock lists. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


YELLOW PINE 
connec me ~=6pwd LUMBER 


LOGTOWN, MISS. 

















YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, 


Ackerman, 
Mississippi 











KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler, \3ct3*° 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


and other Southern Hardwoods 














The ERCANTILE 


LUMBER CO. 
JACKSOR, MISS. 


Strictly a TRANSIT NoCompetitorto 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 








Can bore 144 or 2 inch hole in square timber up to 22 feet in length. 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ser! 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views om the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, amd it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., 
returned this week from a trip to the mill at Poplar 
Bluff, Mo. 


Kurt Stoehr, of thé Oconto Co., returned home on 
Wednesday after spending a vacation of two weeks 
in Michigan. 


Bruce Beardon, sales manager of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., was a Chicago lumber 
trade visitor this week. 


W. N. Bemis, of Prescott, Ark., president and gen- 
eral manager of the Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Co., was 
a local lumber trade visitor on Tuesday. 


R. C. Clark, sales agent in Chicago territory for 
the Tremont Lumber Co., of Rochelle, La., was on a 
sales trip to northern Illinois points this week. 


John Baldwin, of the Baldwin Lumber Co., Laurel, 
Miss, returned south early in the week after spending 
several days at the Chicago office of the company. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, went to Wash- 
ington, D. C., early in the week on association matters. 


A. H. Ruth, Chicago sales representative of the 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of Appleton, Wis., spent 
the last week end at his old home town, Clintonville, 
Wis. 

Cc. E. Johnson, of the Bartelme Co., Cairo, Ill., was 
in Chicago early in the week on his way home from 
Minneapolis, Minn., where he had gone on a business 
trip. 


Cc. A. Goodman, president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, was in Chicago Monday con- 
ferring with Secretary Frank F. Fish on association 
matters. 


A. B. Leasure, of the Oliver & Leasure Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago this week on his 
way home from Greenville, Miss., where the company 
has a southern office. 


H. M. Halsted, of the Halsted-Hughes Lumber Co., 
and W. T. McGuire, of the Rietbrock Land & Lumber 
Co., were among the Milwaukee lumbermen who paid 
the local trade a visit this week. 


W. C. Hull, manager of the Oval Wood Dish Co., 
of Tupper Lake, N. Y., was in Chicago this week con- 
ferring with Chicagoans who are interested in the 
extensive manufacturing operations at Tupper Lake. 


The Shuman Advertising Agency, which specializes 
in trade and technical journals, has moved from the 
Westminster Building in Chicago to larger quarters at 
117 North Dearborn Street. 


The Ajax Metal Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., recently 
opened a branch office at Cleveland, Ohio. The office 
is located in the Schofield Building and is in charge 
of L. B. Purnell, who is district manager. The Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., office has been discontinued. 


Chester F. Korn, of the Korn-Conkling Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was in Chicago this week and while 
here said that his company was giving more attention 
just now to the exporting of hardwood lumber, and 
that the field was gradually growing more promising, 
especially for oak and gum. 


R. B. Weller, president of Weller Bros. (Inc.) of 
Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago on Saturday of last 
week, having spent the previous day at Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Weller, whose company operates a line of 
yards in eastern Nebraska, reports a very satisfactory 
business and excellent outlook. 


G. G. Rupley, vice president and eastern sales 
manager for the Liberty Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., 
left for the west Coast early in the week expecting to 
spend two weeks or more conferring with President 
Frank D. Lee and Secretary W. A. Schmidt, of the 
company, and visiting the mills. 


W. J. Boston, of Jeter & Boston, Yorkville, and 
Thomas D. Reber, of the Rockford Lumber & Fuel 
Co., Rockford, Ill., were in Chicago early in the week. 
Mr. Reber was on ‘his way to Philadelphia, Pa., to at- 
tend the supreme council of the thirty-third degree 
Masons, and expected to visit other Pennsylvania 
points while away. 


The Carborundum Co., of Niagara Falls, N. Y., an- 
nounces the opening of branch offices and a warehouse 
at Second and Larned streets, Detroit, Mich. The 
Detroit branch is in charge of Anthony Dobson, who 
will have charge of the sales in that district, and 
there is now being carried there a complete stock of 
Carborundum products, : 


J. S. Kemper, manager of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co., returned Thursday from Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he went to secure a license allowing the com- 
pany to write business in the Buckeye State. Ohio 
makes the eleventh State in which the company is now 
writing casualty insurance and it is likely that it will 
soon enter many others. 


The Agricultural Publishers’ Association of Chicago 
announces that Thomas F. L. Henderson had been 
named assistant to the managing director of the con- 
cern. Mr. Henderson comes to the association with a 
reputation as an organizer, as for the last eight years 
he has been connected with the Sheldon School of 
Salesmanship, serving in various important capacities 
with that organization. 


8. F. Norton, of the Rio Grande Lumber Co., of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, was in Chicago last week on 
his way to Detroit, Mich., to attend the annual of 


the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. This 
is the first eastern convention that Mr. Norton ever 
attended and while at Detroit he expressed the belief 
that the future would see more western retailers pres- 
ent at eastern lumber gatherings. 


J. A. Gorman, vice president and manager of the 
Winegar-Gorman Lumber Co., returned Thursday from 
a sales trip in Wisconsin. He found retail yards that 
depend upon farm trade doing a very active business, 
tho many of them are unable to get enough hemlock 
to supply the demand for building. He said that hem- 
lock 2 x 4’s in 8, 10 and 16-foot lengths were now 
almost unobtainable in the North. 


Morton F. Engleman, of the Morton F, Engelman 
Co., wholesaler at Omaha, Neb., and Vicegerent Snark 
for Nebraska, was in Chicago last week in attendance 
at the Hoo-Hoo Annual. He had nothing but the 
highest words of praise for the way local Hoo-Hoo 
entertained the visitors and reported one grand time 
while here. Speaking of the lumber market, he re- 
ported finding the demand keeping up in fine shape, 
with supplies of lumber still below the demand. 


H. H. Giesy, of H. H. Giesy & Co., lumber whole- 
salers of Columbus, Ohio, was in Chicago last week. 
Mr. Giesy, who in the long years he has been in busi- 
ness has been a constant reader of the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN, also operates a retail yard at Lancaster, 
Ohio, near Columbus. He said that the uncertainty 
existing over so many factors in the business situa- 
tion was holding back considerable building as ne 
doubt those who did not own homes had a desire 
to do so. 


G. A. Vangsness, sales representative in Chicage 
territory for the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., of Eau 
Claire, Wis., and Mrs. Vangsness returned early in the 
week from a trip to Eau Claire and other points. 
While away they spent several days fishing with Mr. 
and Mrs. J. D. R. Steven, of the company, at Beaver 
Dam Lake, Cumberland, Wis. “Van” refused to give 
sizes or dimensions of the fish caught, saying however, 
that they caught a lot of ’em and that there were some 
big ones. 


Charles EB. English, president and treasurer of the 
Midland Lumber & Coal Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
who is one of the well known members of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, was in Chicago this 
week. While here he said that business is good with the 
retail yards in the Northwest but many of them are 
still short of their coal shipments. ‘This failure te 
receive coal is causing considerable worry as the sea- 
son advances, as many towns in the Northwest are 
still without any of their winter supply. 


S. H. Bolinger, president of S. H. Bolinger & Co., ot 
Shreveport, La., was a Chicago visitor last Saturday, 
coming here for a conference with his general sales 
manager, J. Donner, who has offices at 712 Conway 
Building. Mr. Bolinger announced that the Bolinger- 
Franklin Lumber Co., of Zama, Miss., of which he is 
also president, had recently purchased enough addi- 
tional southern pine stumpage to assure the opera- 
tion of the big double band mill at Zama for the next 
twenty-five years. This timber is mostly soft Rose- 
mary pine of the finest quality of shortleaf grown. 
Another visitor from the South last week was C. L. 
Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., of Meridian, Miss. 


Among the local lumbermen who were in attendance 
at the annual of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association held in Detroit, Mich., last week were 
L. L. Barth and Walter B. Vanlandingham, of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co.; John Claney, of the Lord 
& Bushnell Co.; E. L. Thornton and W. S. Frisby, 
of the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co.; Peter DeVries, 
of S. J. DeVries & Co.; James H. Lang, of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co.; Adam Schillo, of the Adam _ Schillo 
Lumber Co.; O. M. Zeis, of the O. M. Zeis Lumber 
Co., and A. T, Stewart, of the A, T. Stewart Lumber 
Co. H. R. Isherwood, of the retail service department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and George Wilson Jones, secretary of the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, were 
also at the annual. 


MILLWORK COST BUREAU ADDS MEMBERS 


Secretary W. P. Flint, of the Millwork Cost Infor- 
mation Bureau, reports fine progress in gaining new 
members, as since July of this year twenty-five names 
have been added to the bureau’s membership. Ohio, 
which until recently had only a few members, now 
has twenty-seven members in the bureau, and the mill- 
work manufacturers of other States are waking up to 
the possibilities of the bureau. The bureau, which 
has as a slogan “Know Your Cost,” confines its activi- 
ties to scientific cost finding principles in the sash and 
door and millwork field, in which it is becoming an in- 
creasingly important factor. 


NEW EDITION OF HARDWOOD HANDBOOK 


Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, announces a new edition of the 
Official Handbook of the association, which is volume 
XXXI, and will be ready for distribution early in 
October. The coming issue will show the largest gain 
in membership the association has ever achieved in 
any like period before. Since the last handbook was 
published in March, 121 new members have been 
added to the association roster, making the total mem- 
bership at present close to 1,100. The new members 
have been drawn from every section of the hardwood 
territory, tho the southern section has contributed 
most to the gain. There has been fine progress im 
Canada, where a few years ago the association was 
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slow in gaining members. President C. A. Goodman, 
of the association, announces the appointment of F, 
T. Turner, of the Darnell-Love Lumber Co., of Leland, 
Miss., as an additional member of the inspection rules 
committee. 





CHICAGO IS STILL STRIKE BOUND 


Last week when those in closest touch with the 
building lockout situation in Chicago went home for 
a good night’s rest with a feeling, ‘Well, that’s over,” 
it appears they were simply kidding themselves. The 
strike isn’t over, and what is worse, it looks as if it 
was to continue in more deadly earnest than before. 
Consequently, while every other big city in the coun- 
try is thriving and building new homes as rapidly as 
human ingenuity can provide, building in Chicago, 
after a summer during which there was practically no 
construction, remains stagnant. Perhaps the best 
reason for the attitude of the carpenters, after it was 
confidently thought that the building lockout would 
soon be over, is that they do not want to work at all. 

The latest development on Thursday of this week 
was the decision of the construction employers to ask 
William B. Wilson, secretary of the Department of 
Labor, to come to Chicago to see if he can work out 
some compromise between themselves and the strik- 
ing carpenters. It is the carpenters who are keeping 
every other member of the building trades idle. 

The reason the strike is still on is that the carpen- 
ters, according to union leaders, on a referendum voted 
in favor of holding out until $1 an hour is granted 
them. A dollar an hour or nothing, appears to have 
been their attitude for weeks and it seems it will be 
“nothing” for them for some time to come; if they 
don’t about face. ‘‘We are doing everything we can to 
settle the controversy,” said Henry J. Cohlgraff, sec- 
retary of the contractors’ organization, on Thursday, 
“while the carpenters are doing nothing. They don’t 
want the strike settled, as they have plainly resisted 
all sincere efforts to adjust the differences. Their 
referendum violated their own agreements. They 
made a joke of it, taking no secret ballot at all. We 
are doing our best to help Chicago out of this mess 
but it is a difficult task. I want to say, however, that 
the carpenters broke their own agreements again and 
agian and they are up against a hopeless task if they 
think they can make us,be a party to such actions.” 





LATEST BAND MILLS DESCRIBED 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has just issued bulletin No. 1537 entitled 
“Details of Allis-Chalmers Oil Engines.” These en- 
gines are of the Diesel type and the bulletin is in- 
tended as a guide for the ordering of spare parts and 
replacements. All the parts are clearly illustrated 
and all in all the descriptions and the views are un- 
usually clear, With the aid of this bulletin the order- 
ing of spare parts or of parts to replace those broken 
in service is a simple matter. Copies of the bulletin 
will be sent upon request. 

The sawmill department of the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co. has also just issued bulletin No. 1727 
describing the Allis Type A band mills. Space is 
given to a very interesting discussion of the compara- 
tive advantages of double cutting and single cutting 
mills, which will be read with interest by lumbermen 
generally. This bulletin is plentifully illustrated and 
carefully describes the latest type of the standard 
“Allis mill.””. A copy will be sent upon request. 





BODY OF LIEUT. HINES BROUGHT HERE 


Today the body of Lieut. Edward Hines, jr., who 
died in France in June of last year, was reinterred 
in American soil. He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Hines, of Chicago, and of the Americans who 
died in France his are the first remains to be returned 
to the United States. The body was brought from 
New York on Friday and the funeral is being held 
today from St. Mary’s church in Evanston, where 
requiem high mass was to be said. The reinterment 
was to be at Calvary cemetery. Knowing that there 
would naturally be great public interest in the return 
of the remains of the first American boy from France, 
especially as reports state that France intends to pro- 
hibit the removal of bodies for a period of three years, 
Edward Hines, the well known lumberman, gave out a 
statement of the processes that were gone thru to suc- 
cessfully bring the remains of their boy back home. 
Part of the statement reads: 


Immediately after the signing of the armistice Mrs. 
Hines, thru friends in France, fiotified the French 
Government of her wish to have her son’s body re- 
turned at the earliest possible date. At that time 
there was no law which would in any way conflict 
with the French Government complying with such a 
request. Early in March, 1919, Mr. Hines’ friends 
entrusted to M. Ordeneau, sexton of the American 
church in Paris, the accomplishment of the wish that 
the young man’s body be brought to the United States. 

M. Ordeneau secured the services of an American 
undertaker, Leon Stowe, of New York (then in 
Paris), who was about to return to this country, and 
gave him entire charge. From the prefect of Haute- 
Marne the necessary permit was obtained for transpor- 
tation by motor to Paris and then to New York. The 
required certificate was given to the chief of police of 


Chaumont, showing that the ow | had been prepared’ 


as the law demanded. These certificates were stamped 
by the United States consul general at Paris, exam- 
ined on arrival at Havre, and, upon embarkation by 
the agent and minister of foreign affairs of the French 
republic. All of these documents of the civil authori- 
ties accompanied the remains from France to America 
and were filed in the office of the department of health 
ef the city of New York at that time. 

Mr. Hines desired it to be clearly understood that 
the remains were started from France before the recent 
ruling of the French Government and it is more than 
probable that the remains would not have been per- 
mitted departure had they not been buried in a sealed 
metallic casket. 

“Mrs. Hines joins me in extending to every mother 
and father of our nation’s dead our heartfelt sympa- 





thy for them in the keen disappointment which they 
must experience in being deprived of the fulfillment 
of their deeply cherished desire,” said Mr. Hines fur- 
ther, knowing that many will wonder why his boy’s 
remains are to be resting on home soil and others 
are being barred the same privilege temporarily, if the 
report of the French Government’s recent action is 
true. 


Wr nn 


PUBLIC SALE FOR OLD FURNITURE 


“Now what will you bid?’ urgently voiced one 
auctioneer, holding up a tea cup. ‘Now what will you 
give for that fine chiffonier?”’ (being in a gasoline 
town, it sounded as if he said chauffeur) said another 
auctioneer at the other end of the platform. A mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
who was in Pontiac, Mich., last Saturday making a 
survey of the housing situation there, edged closer. 
“Somebody moving and having a sale?” he asked of 
a long whiskered native. ‘No,’ he replied, “‘they hold 
this sale here every Saturday. Anybody that wants 
to seli anything they just bring it here, and holy 
smokes, the prices those dinged auctioneers do get!” 
Judging from what the visitor saw in a few moments 
the remark of the veteran of about the “dinged auc- 
tioneer” was correct. 

To make it brief the situation is this: Pontiac’s 
new residents need houses, and when they do get a 
place to live they naturally need furniture. The pres- 
ent high price of new furniture has created new values 
for old furniture of every description. Consquently 
at Pontiac they arranged for a public sale ground, and 
the sale is held every Saturday. Some furniture that 


looked as if some craftsman did his work on it in days 














(Above) 
Mich. ; 


Sale of old Household Articles at Pontiac, 
(below) Modern Bungalow in Same 
City built of Wood. 


before the Civil War went at prices that resembled 
new furniture prices before the late war. Everything 
from bed ticks to jelly tumblers went on sale and the 
demand was so urgent that the two auctioneers were 
necessary. One’ of the accompanying illustrations de- 
picts the sale going on, while the other shows a new 
modern bungalow built of wood at Pontiac. 


COST OF FIRE FIGHTING IN NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 16.—The Forest Serv- 
ice has submitted to Congress estimates for a defi- 
ciency appropriation of $2,500,000, principally due 
to the unexpected financial drain caused by the 
extensive and prolonged forest fires in the North- 
west. This is the largest deficiency appropriation 
ever sought by the Forest Service, but there was no 
way to avoid the expenditure. 

The fires burned over approximately 1,000,000 
acres. Fortunately, much of the area had been 
burned over before, and highly valuable stands of 
timber were not always the victims of the flames. 
While the expense of fighting the fires was very 
great, therefore, the property loss was much smaller 
than would have been the case if large burnt over 
areas had not been in the path of the fires. 

A few men lost their lives, but their deaths were 





due to falling trees rather than to fire. In one 
instance a crew of fire fighters was cut off for a 
time and the men had to bury themselves in water 
to escape incineration. | 

Reports to the Forest Service state that the bulk 
of the large force which has. been fighting fires in 
western Montana and Idaho has been or is in 
process of being laid off, heavy rains and snow 
apparently having removed the menace for this 
year. While rains have set in in Oregon, where 
a serious fire situation developed a few weeks ago, 
the men are still being held to meet possible emer- 
gencies. If the rains continue a few days they 
will be released. 


COAST INTERESTS ORGANIZE NEW RAILROAD 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Sept. 13.—Organization of the 
Portland, Astoria & Pacific Railroad Co., capitalized 
at $5,000,000, has been announced with the filing of 
articles at Salem. David C. Eceles is president, and 
the bulk of the financial backing of the concern is 
supplied by the Eccles timber interests. Head- 
quarters are at Ogden, Utah, and Charles T. Early, 
secretary, will have charge of the Portland offices, 
which are located in the Yeon Building. The com- 
pany has now under construction a line of thirty- 
two miles in length, extending from Wilkesboro, 
a station near Banks, on the Pacific Railway & 
Navigation Co. line, to Veronia and into the Eccles 
timber holdings along Rock Creek, west of that 
town. This line will open up a tract of between 
3,000,000,000 and 4,000,000,000 feet of timber, and 
the company does not intend to extend the line 
beyond this point at this time. The tracks will be 
standard gage and of the best construction thruout. 








FOREST LABORATORY TO EXHIBIT IN CHICAGO 


The Forest Products Laboratory exhibit at the 
fifth National Exposition of Chemical Industries 
to be held at the Coliseum in Chicago on Sept. 22 te 
27 will be devoted largely to glues and gluing. 
There will also be a stereomotorgraph showing gen- 
eral views of the laboratory and the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory film, consisting of two reels, is 
on the program in the main motion picture audi- 
torium. Thruout the entire exhibition demonstra- 
tions of the proper method of mixing water-resis- 
tant casein glues will be given. A small power 
mixer will form a part of the exhibit and the glue 
will be used in preparing test specimens. 

There will be a comprehensive exhibit of various 
kinds of hide glue and liquid glue, and cassava 
starch, casein, blood albumin, caustic soda and 
other ingredients used in the preparation of water 
resistant glues. There will be samples of plywood 
ranging in thickness from 3/120-inch to 1-inch, in- 
cluding a patented plywood made up with corru- 
gated core and woven faces, and several samples 
showing fancy face veneers. The very thin samples 
are glued with the dry blood tissue glue developed 
at the laboratory during the war. There will be 
typical samples of aircraft parts, illustrating the 
scope and character of the laboratory’s aircraft re- 
searches, and samples of the exceedingly strong and 
light airplane ribs developed for use in various 
army and navy machines. These are made with 
plywood webs, the plywood being glued with water 
resistant glue. A number of short sections of typ- 
ical built up aircraft wing beams have been pre- 
pared to illustrate the best types of construction. 
A strut section showing the use of veneer and of 
laminated construction will be shown. There will 
also be several samples of the very efficient built up 
elevator spars, which have recently been developed. 
These spars are of special construction and are 
much stronger and stiffer than the types used here- 
tofore. 

There will be a miscellaneous collection of mate- 
rial illustrating the great possibilities in the com- 
mercial application of laminated or glued up wood 
construction. In this collection there will be hat 
blocks, artificial limb blanks, bowling pins, shoe 
lasts, gun stocks, and baseball bats. Tests already 
completed or well under way have shown that 
laminated construction is perfectly feasible for all 
of these articles and that they may be expected to 
give practically the same service as solid ones. The 
advantages arising out of the use of thin material 
which can be quickly dried and odds and ends which 
would otherwise be wasted are very great. 

A specially prepared sample of plywood will 
illustrate the method of applying aluminum leaf 
coating to wood surfaces, and the appearance of 
the coating during the various stages of applica- 
tion. This coating is many times as resistant te 
the passage of moisture as even the best spar var- 
nishes. 

On Friday, Sept. 26, the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry will visit Madison 
and spend the day inspecting the Forest Products 
Laboratory and studying the various phases of the 
industrial research work which it is carrying on. 
Information concerning train connections and hotel 
accommodations will be found in the official pre- 
gram of the exposition. 
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Right Now’s Your 
Opportunity 


to clinch the} 
farmer trade in 
your communi- 
ty by rendering 
them a special 
service through 
installing a 


Monarch 
Meal and 


Feed Mill 


The farmers will soon be wanting their oats, rye, corn, 
buckwheat, etc., ground and here's your opportunity to 
increase your lumber business by attracting new people 
into your yard. Occasionally you'll sell one of our mills 
outright and make another good profit. 





Write for particulars today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., 


P.O. Box 461 
MUNCY, PA, 








make U 
COTS and CAMP FURNITURE 
° also 
Tents, Awnings, Covers, Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons. 
Four Factories, Write for prices. Prompt Shipménts. 








Tucker Duck & Rubber Co.. Ft. Smith. Ark. 


| oo OF Ee T Olu OF OF Us ae 


California White Pine 
Box, Shop and Clears 


Our Lumber is 
Soft and Light 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


General Office: 
Reno, Nevada 








Sawmill at 
Loyalton, California 


LONG FIR JOISTS“... 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Washington 
“ Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 











yanos: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 








acific 
Coast 
Lumber 
Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Building, 


The Preservation of Structural Timber 
By Heward F. Weiss 


In all of the extensive literature of the wooed 
preservation industry this is the first book te 
cover the subject systematically in its bread 
aspect. It seems to fit exactly the needs of the 
engineer, forester, lumberman and student de- 
siring a complete survey of the entire industry. 
eo 6x9, fully illustrated, $3.00 net, post- 
paid. 








PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Office, 332 South Michigan Ave. 


San Francisco Office, - 602 Fife Bidg. 
Cleveland Office, 413 Engineers Bldg, 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Demand for sash, doors and general millwork con- 
tinues brisk. Plants as a rule are crowded to their 
capacity, gaged by the supply of efficient labor avail- 
able. Retailers in some instances are complaining 
that it is almost impossible to get orders for special 
work shipped in anything like reasonable time. This 
in some cases appears to be due to shortagé of certain 
kinds of material as well as to the difficulty of secur- 
ing sufficient skilled labor. 


The following reports reflect conditions in various 
cities of the country with special reference to the de- 
mand for millwork : 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
are having difficulty in standing off the dealers who 
are urging quick shipment on orders, which is impossi- 
ble because of shortage of material and also of labor. 
Hardwood for finish is hard to get and supplies of 
southern pine also are meager. The rush of building 
demand has about swamped the trade with its limited 
facilities. Prices are strong and another advance has 
been made here in quotations on moldings. 

The demand for specials is keeping several of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) plants working overtime this week, 
but it is not expected it will be necessary to continue 
this more than another ten days. Locally business is 
reported good, but outside of Kansas City the retailers 
are buying very little stock now except for immediate 
requirements. The yards appear to be disinclined to 
stock up at all. Factory stocks as a rule are some 
what broken because of the press of special stuff. 

Mills in Cincinnati- (Ohio) and vicinity continue to 
run behind the demand for their product and are un- 
able to fill orders for the home market, to say noth- 
ing of a long list of outside inquiries pleading for 
attention. More men are needed at almost every plant, 
as unfinished business is heavy and there is a steadily 


increasing volume of new business coming in. Just 
at this time there is a much heavier business received 
from contractors on city improvements than from 
those operating on suburban dwelling work, most of the 
latter having been taken care of for the present season 
of construction. 

The planing mills and door factories of Buffalo, 
N. Y., are finding business a little less brisk than a 
month ago. An easing up in the local building trade 
usually comes in September and is felt now, tho there 
is something right along for the mills to do and they 
expect a steady business during the open weather of 
this fall. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade continues 
to report highly satisfactory conditions, with demand 
for supplies very active and range of prices about as it 
has been. While here and there a builder may express 
the opinion that the quotations have gone higher than 
they ought, the desire to get work under way and 
keep it going outweighs relatively slight price conces- 
sions. It is regarded as more advantageous to the 
contractors to have their needs promptly taken care 
of than to get something off the list on sash and doors 
and wait an indefinite time for shipment. The mills 
are still far behind in filling their orders, the western 
concerns especially being virtually swamped with 
calls. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have plenty of business. The planing mill strike in 
Oakland continues, with most of the plants closed. 
The door factories in the Bay and Peninsula districts 
are busy. The finished door factories at the white 
and sugar pine mills have a big demand and are run- 
ning full. The mills are making large shipments of 
cut sash and door stock and are turning down orders. 
Pine box shook consumption is heavy and the fac- 
tories are making timely shipments. 





(Concluded from Page 71.) 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Monday a second camp started operations at Nebish, 
Minn., with 150 men and two steam skidders. Two. 
or three other camps are to be opened in the Funkley 
sector. 

The Parker-Kellogg Lumber Co. is starting construc- 
tion of a sawmill at Cross Lake, Minn., where it is 
doing some logging and also taking up some dead- 
head logs from the river bed. The mill will start 
running next year, in addition to the company’s mills 
at Brainerd and Fort Ripley. 

Frank Probst, representing the Pacific States Lum- 
ber Co. and the Mineral Lake Lumber Co. in the 
Dakotas, ‘was here last week and reported that the 
housing problem is acute in a number of smaller cities, 
fifty families being homeless with their goods in stor- 
age at Watertown, S. D., for example. 

H. S. Gilkey, of Pendleton & Gilkey, is back from a 
trip to the west Coast where he conferred with his 
partner, F. R. Pendleton. 

R. M. Burton, of the Sterling Lumber & Investment 
Co., Denver, Col., was here last week on his way 
home after a trip to the Pacific coast and thru the 
Canadian Northwest. 

K. I. Garland, of the Silver Falls Timber Co., Sil- 
verton, Ore., formerly located here, was a_ business 
visitor here last week, and discussed with local whole- 
salers the embargo on shipments from the Coast. 

R,. A. Hiscox, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, stopped here last week on his way east. 

Cc. T. Fields, of the Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Everett, Wash., was here conferring on the market 
situation a few days ago. 

W. R. Wotring, sales manager of the Baird-Harper 
Lumber Co., Warland, Mont., was here this week con- 
ferring with S, P. Wood, the company’s eastern rep- 
resentative. 

W. L. Taylor, general manager of the Wilcox Lum- 
ber Co., Detroit, Minn., has gone with Mrs. Taylor for 
a vacation stay at Long Beach, Calif. 

Cc. L. Bowling, representing the Oregon Lumber Co. 
here, is at Northwestern Hospital in this city suffer- 
ing from a relapse of heart trouble, which has in- 
capacitated him for some time. 

William R. Northup, of the Northup-Hage Lumber 
Co., Seattle, was here last week on his way home from 


an eastern trip. 
MOBILE, ALA. 


Sept. 15.—With the opening of the proposed ship 
canal connecting New Orleans with Mississippi Sound, 
a direct ship line will be established between Mobile 
and Chicago, was the statement made here yesterday 
by shipping men. It was announced yesterday that 
steamboat service will be established between New 
Orleans and Chicago on Oct. 2. 

The big mills of this district are still advertising 
for skilled labor, and the demand seems not yet to 
have been satisfied, 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Sept. 15.—Labor troubles at the local mills having 
seemingly been ironed out, local lumbermen believe 
they can go ahead with mill operations and selling 
plans without any future interruption. A_ serious 
shortage of cars prevails at present, however, and 
shipments are being delayed, lumbermen saying that 
they could handle more business were they able to 
ship. Demand for cypress is excellent, with the sup- 
ply short, and as a consequence a few items have ad- 
vanced slightly in price. The southern pine market 
is practically unchanged. 

The P, N. Coleman Lumber Co., of this city, is 


opening an office in Brunswick, increased business at 
that port having made the new office necessary. The 
Savannah office will be retained. ; 

The Black River Cypress Co., at Gable, S. C., whose 
plant was recently rebuilt after destruction by fire, 
is operating at full capacity in an attempt to catch up 
with orders. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Sept. 16.—The millworkers’ strike, which has been 
on in Little Rock for the last four weeks and which 
has been holding up building considerably because the 
carpenters refused to use material from the mills that 
would not recognize the millworkers’ union, was set- 
tled last week and the millworkers and the carpenters 
returned to work Friday morning. No statement was 
given the public regarding the details of the settle- 
ment of the strike. 

A. W. Bird, sales manager of the Crossett Lumber 
Co., of Crossett, Ark., is in Little Rock visiting his 
son who recently underwent an operation at a local 
hospital. Mr. Bird hopes to take his son home the 
latter part of the week. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 15.—At a zone meeting of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association, to be held in New Orleans’ Sept. 19, 
steps will be taken for the organization of a campaign 
to secure lower freight rates to the Mississippi Valley 
Gulf ports and more ships to handle their overseas 
commerce. The fight will be waged in behalf of all 
the Gulf ports, and representative delegations are 
expected to attend the meeting from Texas, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and Florida cities. 

One of the cypress mills in Louisiana territory 
which is suffering severely from the current car short- 
age is said to be making a rather unusual “bid” for 
relief. For some time the carrier on whose lines it is 
situated has been trying to place orders for special 
timbers whose manufacture is, under present market 
conditions, not at all attractive to the mills. The 
mill in question has offered to supply the carrier with 
these timbers on condition that the carrier, in its 
turn, will reciprocate by supplying the mill with one 
hundred “empties,” which it needs quite as much as 
the railroad needs the timbers. The offer was made 
last week. No reply has been received as yet. 

Building permits at New Orleans for the week end- 
ing Sept. 13 totaled $290,425, a five fold gain over 
the corresponding week of last year, when the total 
was only $56,300. 

Word comes from Lumberton, Miss., that the opera- 
tion of the Edward Hines Lumber Co.’s plant there has 
resulted in a building boom, and that seventy-five new 
dwellings are now under construction. The company 
is said to be building a logging road that will connect 
Lumberton and Kiln, where the Jordan River Lumber 
Co.’s plant is situated, the road to be seventy-two 
miles long when completed. 

After securing permission last week from the coun- 
cil commission to reject all bids on lumber supply for 
the department of public works, and authorization to 
buy lumber in the open market as needed, City Com- 
missioner Stone asked for reconsideration of this 
action and has formally accepted the bid of the Salmen 
Brick & Lumber Co. to cover the department’s lumber 
supplies for the next six months. 

The central labor union of Pascagoula, Miss., is 
working to persuade the Shipping Board to take over 
and complete six wooden vessels now on the ways at 
the Pascagoula ship yards. In addition to seeking 
the aid of Mississippi’s delegation in Congress, the 
committee is requesting cotjjperation from the commer- 
cial bodies at Pascagoula, Gulfport and Biloxi. They 
state that if the vessels are carried to completion 
employment will be furnished for hundreds of men, 
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whereas if they are left unfinished they will repre- 
sent a loss of the money already expended upon them. 

Advices from Pascagoula, Miss., state that the 
auxiliary powered 3,500-ton schooner City of Jackson, 
the fourth vessel completed at the Pascagoula ship 
yards of the International Shipbuilding Co., is taking 
on a lumber cargo at that port for overseas delivery. 
The City of Vicksburg, a sister vessel recently 
launched by the same yards, is being equipped with 
its machinery and will soon be ready for its maiden 
voyage, cargo being already provided. 

Word comes from Lafayette, La., that work on the 
new plant of the Baldwin Lumber Co., which is to be 
built in or near that town, will be begun in a 
very short time. The statement is made on the au 
thority of J. Allen Barnett, who visited Lafayette 
last week, and who said that the company expected 
to have the new plant in operation by April 1. The 
company’s plant at Baldwin, La., will be continued 
im operation until Jan. 1 at least. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sept. 15.—A drug on the market is 2x12’s and 
transit car distributers are warning shippers not to 
ship any more in either No. 1 or No. 2. One dis- 
tributer said the reason that 2x12’s are so slow is that 
they are sold almost entirely in the larger cities. 
Labor conditions there are so unsettled and there are 
so many strikes that building is more or less at a 
standstill. 

Locally the demand for lumber has been a little 
quiet following the letting of a number of large con- 
tracts. St. Louis also has a building laborers’ strike 
that is halting building, but this is expected to be set- 
tled shortly. However, it has had the effect of caus- 
ing dealers to hold off buying this week. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Sept. 15.—While not under the direction of the 
national forest service, as is the case in the United 
States at present, a national convention to discuss a 
progressive forest policy for Canada will probably be 
held at Montreal during the coming winter. One of the 
first points to be discussed is disposal of slash. It is 
understood that a basis of agreement may be reached 
whereby the Provinces .and the limit holders will share 
the cost of debris piling and burning. 

An important change of policy is announced by the 
Dominion Government, which heretofore has been re- 
sponsible for the upkeep of the booms and drives on the 
important streams. In future, says the announcement, 
the lumbermen must bear the expense of maintenance 
of all river works. It was claimed that the Federal 
Treasury would have been called upon to stand $100,- 
000 expense in 1919-20 for this purpose and that only 
the lumbering interests would have been benefited. 

Some difficulties in shipping lumber from Quebec to 
the States have been encountered because of an order 
of the Government Railways restricting the export of 
cars because of the already large number unreturned 
by American customers. A large proportion of Cana- 
dian cars stay in the States as long as a year before 
they can be secured. 

Hon. Jules Allard, Minister of Lands and Forests ot 





Quebec, has retired, being succeeded by Hon. Mr. 
Mercier. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
Sept. 15. lumber trade continues brisk thru- 


eut Ontario. Retailers report that they are experi- 
encing an exceptional demand for practically all lines 
ef stock, and travelers calling upon them find their 
yards are being steadily depleted, so that the whole- 
salers are experiencing a pretty good demand in order 
to keep the retail yards supplied. If present condi- 
tions continue thruout the remainder of autumn, the 
outlook is that stocks of lumber will be extremely 
scarce during the coming winter. 

Lath are practically off the market. There seems 
to be a slight improvement in the demand for 
white pine. Mills report that wholesalers are looking 
for stocks of white pine to replenish those which they 
have recently disposed of, but find it difficult to get 
in touch with any considerable blocks. There is good 
demand for hemlock, but it is very scarce. Prices of 
hemlock are firm, but no increases are reported. 

Trade in British Columbia stocks is quiet. There 
seems to be a general feeling of uncertainty in the 
minds of retailers as to the probable course of events 
during the coming winter. Dealers are rather canny 
about entering into contracts for new stocks, the dis- 
position in general being to avoid carrying heavy 
stocks thru the winter. About nine vessels are due 
to arrive at Vancouver this month to take on loads of 
British Columbia timber for export. Wholesalers and 
manufacturers are expecting this to produce an ad- 
vance in price and are predicting about a $30 mill 
base on timbers. The present price is $25. 

E. C. Knight, president of the Vancouver Lumber 
Co., Vancouver, B. C., who is the head of the Em- 
ployers’ Association at Vancouver, was in Toronto re- 
cently on his return from attending the industrial 
conference called by the Dominion Government at 
Ottawa. 

L. D. Barclay, eastern representative of the Cana- 
dian Western Lumber Co., has returned from an ex- 
tended business trip to Edmonton and the Pacific 
coast. He reports very active conditions on the Coast. 
There is a very busy export movement and some of 
the mills are working overtime in order to keep up 
to current orders. 

L. C. Fisher, one of the eastern Canada representa- 
tives of the British Government timber buyer, recent- 
ly made a visit to the Pacific coast and is now on his 
way to Great Britain. S. G. Denman is now in sole 
charge of the Canadian office of the British timber 
buyer at Montreal. 

J. S. Knapman, of the McDonald Lumber Co., To- 
ronto, has returned from an extended business trip 
thruout northern Ontario. He reports that the quan- 


tity of railway ties and pulpwood to be taken out 
this season will be larger than for many years. 

Douglas M. Read has joined his brothers, Alex. P. 
Read and Alfred E. Read of Toronto in the wholesale 
lumber business. The firm continues under the name 
of Read Bros. (Ltd.). Douglas M. Read has recently 
returned from service overseas. 

John J. Miller, who has been an inspector at To- 
ronto for the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
for a number of years, has resigned, in order to join 
the staff of the C. G. Anderson Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Toronto. Mr. Miller will be in charge of the com- 
pany’s hardwood department. 

A. N. Dudley, wholesale lumber dealer, Toronto, re- 
turned recently from a trip to Duluth and other west- 
ern points and will spend several weeks on an expedi- 
tion into northern Ontario during which he will en- 
joy the splendid fishing and are opportunities of 
the north country. 


CASUALTIES 


(Continued from Page -59) 





KENTUCKY. Sulligent—The Kentucky Lumber 
Co. has had a loss by fire 
MICHIGAN. Cheboygan—The Embury-Martin 


Lumber Co.’s sawmill was completely destroyed by 
fire on Sept. 11. The fire started in the shipping 
room about midnight and the high winds quickly 
spread it to all parts of the plant. The fire depart- 
ment saved the tramway and surrounding as xa 4 
The mill, which was erected in the 80’s by L. 

ga was one of the largest in that part of Michi- 


—— sawmill and handle factory of the 
Piqua Handle Co. was destroyed by fire on Sept. 9. 
The loss is estimated at $30,000. 

Escanaba—Fire of unknown origin damaged the 
Collins Lumber Co.’s plant recently, but by good 
work on the part of the firemen was prevented from 
causing serious loss. 


NEVADA. Verdi—The Verdi Lumber Co. has had 
a recent fire loss. 


OHIO. Middlefield—The Ohio Pail Co. has had a 
loss by fire. 

Waldo—The sawmill belonging to Christ Zieg was 
badly damaged by fire recently. 

ashington Court House—The Coffman Manu- 

facturing Co., maker of interior finish, sustained a 
recent fire loss. The hardwood storage building, 
with $50,000 worth of lumber, was destroyed. The 
total loss is estimated at $60,000. 


WASHINGTON. Everett—Fire in the kilns of the 
Cargo Shingle Co. caused a loss of $400 to stock and 
kilns, covered by insurance. 


HYMENEAL 


HUEY—HUGHES.—N. H. Huey, who for several 
years has been sales representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Oregon Lumber Co., of Ogden, Utah, and 
Mrs. Abbie J. Hughes, of Kansas City, Mo., were 
married in Chicago on Tuesday of this week. The 
wedding was a quiet one and was performed at the 
home of Dr. Freeman, of the Lake View Presby- 
terian Church, at 200 Pearson Street, the ceremony 
being witnessed by Mr. Huey’s sister, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Guild, and Mrs. Frank H. Ellis, of Chicago. 
The wedding came as a surprise to the many friends 
of Mr. Huey in the lumber trade, who had looked 
upon him as a confirmed bachelor. His bride is well 
known in Kansas City and Chicago social circles, 
and Mr. Huey is one of the best known lumber 
salesmen in the middle West and the Southwest. 
They will make their home at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 


DON—LADNER.—The morzions of Miss Clara 
Ladner, daughter of Mr. and a Ladner, to 
Thomas A. Don superintendent of the Mitchell, 
S._ D., division of the ree Bloud, Yards (Inc.), will 
take ‘place Sept. 18 in St Minn. Mr. Don 
recently returned from service in France. 


ABERCROMBIE—MASQUERE.—The marriage of 
William Abercrombie and Mrs. Alice Masquere took 
place in Cincinnati on Sept. 12. Mr. Abercrombie 
is One of the best known and popular, inspectors of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
being stationed at present in Northern territory. 
His bride is a former resident of New Orleans. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


MARINETTR, Wis., Sept. 16.—The John Schroeder 
Lumber Co. purchased 90,000,000 feet of timber on 
what is known as the Jenson tract near North Besse- 
mer, and will begin cutting at once, 


SPOKANE, WasH., Sept. 13.—The O’Neill-Irvine- 
Mann Lumber Co. has purchased 3,200 acres of timber 
land lying along Boulder Creek in British Columbia. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 15.—It is reported that D. H. 
Dollar, logging operator of Portland, has purchased 
62,000,000 feet of white pine timber from the Shoshone 
Lumber Co., lying along the Cour d’Alene River in 
Idaho. The deal includes the entire logging operation 
of the company. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


PORTLAND, OreE., Sept 15. a cred- 
itor of the defunct Yaquina Bay Railway & Lumber 
Co., has brought suit against W. H. Wehrung and J. O. 
Storey, former directors of the Storey-Fischer Lumber 
Co., to recover $20,000. He alleges that the assets of 
the’ Yaquina Bay concern were transferred to the 
Storey-Fischer Co. for a consideration of $10,000 in 
cash and $90,000 in notes and that the consideration 
is in the Hillsboro National Bank, of which a 
is president, and asks that it be decreed as being hel 
in trust for the creditors of the defunct concern. 























Wuirtessure, Ky., Sept. 15.—In the Federal Court 
at Frankfort the Jones Creek Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. has entered suit to recover 1,000 acres of rich 
hardwood and coal lands in the Big Black Mountain 
district of Harlan County, Kentucky. The company 
alleges that this property is claimed by the King- 
Harlan Coal Co. and others who are preparing to 
develop it. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 
FIR—HEMLOCK—-SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 











és a 
When Considering 
LUMBER 
Give 


REDWOOD 


A Thought 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 











[ie The .A. Goodyear Lambe Co, Chicago 


Fir 
Spruce a 


Cedar 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


Prompt Shipments 1 















Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 
Factory Plank 










W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


{ General Office: QUINCY, ILLINOIS 











FIR cine" CEDAR 
Bevel 

Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 

Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 

Dimension, etc. Shingles. 














E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet enouiiiy 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 











Washington. Send us your inquiries. —— 
IDAHO || WALLACE-BALLORD | | WESTERN 
WHITE | LUMBER CO. 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, || Per Fas aay 
| All Grades | Miane»polis, Minn. I Shop. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 





AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


a, 


Tide 
Creek 





Try a Car of 
Dimension 


Our Deer Island mill manufactures 
nothing but Timbers and Dimen- 
sion stock—all of which grade up to 


No. 1 Common and Better 


We stack our lenghts and widths separate and can 
therefore give you what you want when you want it. 


0. R. Menefee Company 


Mil ot, ects, Wank Portland, Ore. 


Eastern W.C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Representatives H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, 
rederick McNamara, Denver, Col. 


W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas 











Spruce--Fir 


Structural— Bridge Timbers 
Factory—Yard Stock 







Manufacturers St A ICE) Wholesalers 


H.P. Dutton citar. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELENS, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 


a 








Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factéry' Trade Solicited, 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 





t Fir and 


22 PILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 
10.811 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 

















WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con. 
ditions See Page 37 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
* ~<a by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
rad e. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK a SEPT. 13 














umber Shingles 
DRED, » cis ode aa gee Nake 44,284,000 4,074,000 
DES: £8540 eesasvae ror 42,289,000 3,994,000 
THODORRO. Si. vdicosicd's 1,995,000 80,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 13 
Lumber Shingles 
SONG: ccedaknsecesweeawe 1,309,024,000 181,802,000 
SOLS. .6580 ens en ciee Cece 1, 804, 402,000 217,934,000 
DSCTORES 4.0 :0:0:0'0's vee 495,378,000 36,132,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED SEPT. 13 
Lumber Shingles 
Pee. Keates Saracresnes 24,150,000 3,649,000 
BES: 656-544 si8b tewteae 17,135,000 1,389,000 
EROTORBC ic s.osids05.0 7,015,000 2,260,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 13 

umber Shingles 
RN dc cctctswene eee 567,623,000 135,308,000 
i RRS ee re 823,393,000 115,479,000 
DROS 5.5 'n. Gadd oa, Ga ene 19,829,000 
DOCTOBED  .06:0.5.0:% 50% 255,770,000 ceccccccecs 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Sept. 17 were as follows: 





SS- No. Value 

See tear ae Pee 
1,000 and under $ 5,000 24 $ 69,100 
5,000 and under 10,000... 22 182,400 
10,000 and under 25,000... 14 212,500 
25,000 and under 50,000..... 8 126,500 
50,000 and under 100,000..... 7 430,000 
I BOE OVO s occ oes 000 see's 9 3,539,800 
er ech een rae eee 84 $4,510,300 
Average valuation for week....... meee 5s 3,68 94 
Totals previous week............. 48 1,800,500 
Average valuation previous week... ... 11,504 
Totals corresponding week, 42 292,600 
Totals Jan. 1 to Sept. 17, i9 .4, 267 55,214,150 
Totals corresponding period, M08: a "716 29, 306, "457 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 17.—Distributers find that northern 
mills are so far back on their orders that they do 
not care for new business, no matter how attractive 
the price. Practically the only thing they have to 
offer is low grade stock, the demand for which has 
been improving lately because of renewed activity 
at the box plants. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 15.—Northern pine mills 
are running at full capacity but still are reducing 
their stocks, and buyers are bidding for supplies 
in a way that tends to force prices still further up- 
ward. Shipments are somewhat hampered by the 
car situation, but the mills are beginning to catch 
up on their summer orders. The movement of low 
grade stock is growing heavier with fall demands, 
thus taking up the only stock that has not been 
scarce. Lath are extremely hard to get and in 
spite of increased production are disappearing from 
the market and prices are going skyward. ; 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 15.—Shipments of northern 
pine are active and inquiries come along on a firm 
basis. Prices are right at the top with little indica- 
tion of any concession. Stocks among yards are 
poorly assorted and with continued good building 
prospects retailers feel the necessity of keeping 
their stocks in better shape. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 17.—The white pine trade is 
fairly good, but the activity of some seasons is 
missing and there is an inclination to go slow in 
adding to retail stocks. The building business is 
fairly active, tho it shows some signs of quieting 
down from last month. In the lower grades the de- 
mand holds about steady. The mills have generally 
small stocks of lumber and it is difficult to get any- 
thing except the common grades, so prices seem 
likely to hold strong. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 15.—There is a good in- 
quiry for all spruce stock available, but there was 
no snap to the market last week. Stocks among 
manufacturers are low, but it is stated that there 
are prospects of an increase in the production for 
the coming month. Yards have been buying spar- 
ingly, but the probability of an early adjustment of 
labor troubles and the large volume of building per- 
mits being filed make it necessary for managers 
to keep on the alert to avoid being caught short of 
staple sizes. Quotations last week were in some 
instances a little under previous figures, but mar- 
ket observers look for a continued strong market. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 17.—The eastern spruce mar- 
ket is quiet as a result of lack of building, dimen- 
sion being particularly quiet. Base is maintained 
firmly at $55; 9-inch, $56; 10-inch, $57; 12-inch, $59. 
Random is slow and the attempt to maintain last 
week’s prices has been abandoned. Current random 
prices are: 2x3, 2x4, $48; 2x6, 2x7, $47 to $48; 2x8, 
$50; 2x10, $53 to $55; 2x12, $55 to $57. The business 
in northern and eastern boards is most unsatis- 
factory. Random covering boards sell at $43 to $45 
and matched, which are poor sellers, go at $45 to 
$46. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 15.—No change in eastern 
spruce prices is in evidence and from some districts 
come reports that inquiries are not so numerous. 
A general demand is, however, at hand for dimen- 
sion and timbers and a good fall trade is looked for. 
News from the Coast would indicate that a strength- 
ening of the spruce market is under way on account 
of the increased demand for green box lumber. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 17.—Present business is not of great 
volume, but prospects for the fall trade in posts are 
promising. The pole trade is slowly improving, 
but its activity will continue only during the time 
the ground is in shape for placing. White cedar 
shingles are very scarce and strong in price. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 15.—Wholesalers here 
report a shortage in the larger sizes of posts, which 
has become more severe since retailers began plac- 
ing orders for fall stocks. The producers are hav- 
ing difficulty in making shipments on their old 
orders, owing to car shortage and scarcity of labor. 
Fall demand for poles is not heavy and there is 
still stock enough to take care of it, but the out- 
look is for carrying over small stocks to supply the 
spring trade. Prices are firm and show advances 
in some cases. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 17.—The hardwood situation re- 
mains about as it has been, the demand being good, 
but the mills not in much better position to take on 
business. Distributers could do even much more 
business than is offered them if they could only 
find mills that have the stocks. The present de- 
mand is from industries, such as furniture factories, 
piano and musical instrument plants. The local 
millwork demand is nothing, on account of the 
building strike in Chicago. However, sash and door 
plants outside of Chicago are placing good business 
with hardwood concerns for stocks. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 15.—Upper grades of 
hardwood are extremely scarce in this market and 
the situation has led to substitution of other woods 
for flooring and interior finish in many cases. North- 
ern stocks are about cleaned up. The situation is 
being relieved slightly by resumption of shipments 
from the South, but arrivals so far are light com- 
pared with needs of the trade. Wholesalers are not 
in a position to take orders for any large quantities 
of stock except in certain cases where low grade 
supplies are available. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 16.—The car situation is 
worrying west side mills considerably now and 
shipments have fallen off because of that. Gum 
prices, which have been steadily advancing for 
some time, appear to have gone a little too high 
and last week saw something of a reaction. Other 
items have reached a more steady basis. Stocks 
everywhere are small. Factory demand continues 
lively and finish is much sought after. Flooring is 
very hard to get. There is a little better demand 
now for box and crating stock, as the factories use 
up the large supplies accumulated last fall before 
the armistice. Heavy stock continues to move well 
and rig timbers are in steady demand. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16.—There is very little 
hardwood buying and in some quarters there seems 
to be an impression that prices will go lower. The 
wish in the minds of some who have contracts 
to fill may be father to the thought that prices 
will ease off and they are waiting for this before 
buying. But the market continues firm at practi- 
cally unchanged prices. Stocks in the hands of 
manufacturers are low and there is a car short- 
age on hand, all of which will tend to strengthen 
the market. 


Alexandria, La., Sept. 16.—The car shortage is 
becoming more acute and is having a strong in- 
fluence on the hardwood market, as manufacturers 
are unwilling to guarantee deliveries and are taking 
orders subject to delayed shipment. A revival of 
export demand is not looked for until labor con- 
ditions on the other side become settled and ex- 
change rates right themselves. As production has 
increased materially, assortments are more easily 
secured and buyers have less difficulty in placing 
orders. There is a tendency on the part of a few 
mills to reduce prices but on the whole they are 
firm and are becoming stabilized. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 15.—The important fea- 
ture of the hardwood market last week was the fall- 
ing off in the urgent export demand, caused by the 
big difference in foreign exchange, and it is cur- 
rently reported that exporters have had to hold for 
resale here some good sized blocks of stock. The 
result has been a freer offering of stock for do- 
mestic purposes. Prices held well during the week 
but there are indications of some concessions and 
an uncertain feeling prevails. There are few blocks 
of hardwood stock offered by mills and wholesalers 
find it necessary to exercise the same caution in 
considering inquiries. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 17.—The trade in hardwoods 
is less brisk than a few weeks ago and to some ex- 
tent this is ascribed to threatened labor troubles. 
Manufacturers say there is a waiting disposition 
until the business outlook becomes clearer, but they 
generally look for a steady volume of orders this 
fall. Prices are as a rule holding firm, tho they are 
not showing much tendency to advance. In fact, 
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it is said that red gum can be bought a little cheaper 
than last month. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17.—Some members of the 
hardwood trade incline to the view that the mar- 
ket has reached its crest and that further advances 
are not likely, while others find it not any less dif- 
ficult than before to take care of orders. Pro- 
ducers and dealers want to see what effect the 
check on exports will have on the domestic market, 
regarding it as reasonable that larger offerings may 
result in a lowering of quotations. Others main- 
tain that output will be restricted for some time, 
with requirements of consumers certain to expand. 
So far no lowering in the list is reported and in 
many instances sellers show a disposition to feel out 
the market to see how much buyers are really 
willing to pay. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 16.—There is scarcely a line 
of the hardwood trade that is not having a splen- 
did demand, a falling off in the call for house finish 
being perhaps the only exception. The market is 
very firm and prices are’ tending upward. Export 
trade is not so active as it was a month ago. The 
interest in oak continues. Musical instrument, 
piano, furniture, chair, wagon, auto and implement 
makers are buying well. Prevailing prices are: 
Oak, white, quartered, $230 up; plain, $125 to $130, 
brich, red, $90 to $100; sap, $80 to $90; maple, $76 
to $81; basswood, $90 to $95. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 16.—There has been a 
steady expansion in domestic demand for hard- 
woods and a continued firmness. Few mills have 
been able to accumulate any stocks against the cur- 
tailment of production during winter, which threat- 
ens to descend on the trade with stocks of market- 
able hardwoods lower than ever before. Heavy 
buying by furniture and vehicle manufacturers and 
building activity maintain a volume of movement 
greater than the capacity of allotted cars. There 
is urgent demand for flooring and interior trim 
stocks, on almost all grades of which there have 
been advances. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 17.—There is practically no south- 
ern pine business for any one. Two reasons: The 
building strike which has tied up local yard busi- 
ness for weeks; and lack of offerings from the mills. 
The only busines existing is from some of the in- 
dustries, but that is not in great volume. But 
southern pine is going heavily into other centers 
where it is needed on account of a building rush. 
Southern pine is the greatest sufferer from the 
strike so far as lumber is concerned. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 16.—Expectations of a 
little easier market in southern pine are not likely 
to be realized, according to sales managers here. 
A reading of the weekly barometer would indicate 
production exceeding shipments and shipments ex- 
ceeding orders, but according to sales managers the 
car shortage is solely responsible for that condition 
and the mills will only get that much behind again 
on shipments. While there has been some falling 
off in orders it is wholly due to difficulty in getting 
stock, and sales managers say that they are selling 
lumber just as rapidly as it goes into stock and that 
they expect a heavier demand toward the last of 
this month. Prices are held steady. Dimension is 
fairly free and flat grain stock likewise, but edge 
grain is scarce and prices are very strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16.—While the market for 
southern pine continues to hold firm at unchanged 
prices and there is no decline in sight, there has 
been a lull in the demand and buying lacks the 
“pep” that prevailed a few weeks ago. Reports 
indicate that the car shortage is still bad and there 
1s generally very little, if any, improvement in pro- 
duction conditions. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 15.—While the southern 
pine market has not greatly changed, there is a 
-growing opinion that prices have about reached their 
peak, and some leaders in the industry see the com- 
ing of price stabilization. With better weather and 
labor a little more plentiful production is now in- 
creased. Demand is not quite so active, but mills 
appear to have no trouble in keeping their order 
file crowded and generally limit acceptances rigidly 
to suit the condition of their individual stocks. 
Shipments, while under production, are somewhat 
in excess of bookings for the week. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17.—In Georgia pine some- 
thing like a shortage prevails, but requirements are 
held down to small proportions. Dressed stocks are 
called for with a measure of freedom, flooring and 
interior trim having a good inquiry. Rough lumber 
receives less attention and in the aggregate the 
volume of business leaves something to be desired. 
Some of the best known dealers pursue a waiting 
policy, making no effort to increase their holdings. 
While heavier sizes are in fairly liberal supply, 
there is not much inquiry for them. The range of 
prices is firm and sellers decline to offer induce- 
ments of any consequence. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. - 16. —While consumers and 
retailers call for southern pine flooring at almost 
any price, wholesalers find it most difficult to 
transact any business because of car shortage at 
southern mills. Only rarely can one get a promise 
of reasonable delivery. No standard quotations 
can be named. Partition sells anywhere from $84 
to $89. While there have been sales of A rift 
flooring at $92, B&better has sold at $100, $103 and 
$105. Roofers are not in great demand and 6-inch 
No. 2 common can be readily purchased at $45.56 
and $46. 


The prices printed below are based on reports of 
actual sales f. o. b. the mills on the dates indicated. 
They are not based on quotations, but on sales, and 
are intended to represent only the prices at which 
sales actually were made, the figures given being an 
average of prices realized on all sales reported. 


Kan Bir- 
Alez- sas ming- 
andria, City, ham, 
La. Mo. Ala. 
Sept. Sept. Sept. 
13 13 15 
Flooring 
SOG? cca cbtacccotcnecds ree Per 88.25 
epee ivdetuewaced 95.00 83.75 ... 
SP eee ee cae scsee SEOO 
c ST Teer ere eT 76.00 76.00 84.60 
Matis wk ewan eerel as stare ee Ge 
FG Babetier eT 82.25 70.00 78.24 
WU ed coke Cerne wee a «eos. €OQMe euced 
1b MOOT C ECCT Pee “ee GaSe sa 
1 SE ere nes eae cooe GBS 
we LR Are rr 42.25 ane Gene 
Sa Te ee eres cack civainawns aaa 85.00 “ee 





54x4” Debetier ERLE Nenae deme 60.00 51.50 54.00 
| OF ees 46.00 47.00 52.00 
NO. 2.0... eee eeee ones 40.50 36.50 37.50 
1 2S eee e se cdenk aaa. ae 
%x4” B&better re re ae ice “Ce eee 
Middicsiecessiatcennas cone OOZE 
No. De cccectuencdewanny 45.00. ... 
Partition 
126. & 6? BAnetter: .cccccccaces T6000 ....: F400 
ENG” THARP 6c ic cccesceesese cece CH eace 
Bevel Siding 
1% x6” _ reer ec CCTs TEGO 20k 
CC Neeandendaubawe ds «soos OOD 
Ne Midvtedgaiueanaaine 30.00 
Drop oe 
1x4 or 6” a weedeee ‘ 63.00 67.50 
Se ccoecceeceese 57.75 59.60 
Ne 2 Piwaceccaerenas 43.25 38.50 


GN bhaddtecccnnewarwicccewan eer z 
TIGSS (6 39" ov cccus geatsadadns ccna ‘TR neue 
eee Oe AE COOERE o.6 ss dccceeas 73.50 73.50 80.00 


Bédbetter surfaced: 










te “and 2x4 SE ced macekwwes 


nS BS | re er er re e 
Co caiidad: 
DR cixGeccececdcicnerntiwess acne CD 
bo | eS err rete ter 69.00 69.25 
pS 8 Cre 70.00 70.25 
EET ckddadecssteene canes saee 71.00 71.25 
1% x4 WER ane ce eaxrennides.aus ~as (GREe 
Casing and Base 
Bdbetter 
CS errr roe re 75.00 77.25 
ON Eo ci ic vccedecesccenes 77.00 79.50 
Fencing, S1S 
eee 2, Se Oe  vdcnwaneuwces «an, Qe cawas 
— lengths..... 47.00 46.50 55.50 
BOG Ie adaudtacetnnss 48.50 45.25 .... 
drher lengths..... 47.25 44.25 56.52 
No. 2 se lengths) : 
Siadeecnihaeheeted 34.00 33.00 35.48 
a xen Cibatmariadcnenwes 36.00 35.50 39.25 
No. 3 a Jengths) : 
tktininkeceeeedes 27.50 26.50 24.46 
136” Kaucecnceteeenaows 28.50 28.50 28.44 
Boards, $1S or S2S 
Wie Be Se OO Sic ieee canes «aes. “eee 
ix &, 14 ond 16. icc a |? 
Other lengths.... 43.25 45.75 
Ent@", 14 and 16% 2600. cece ee 
IstZ’, 14 and 16°... «cea ee 
Other lengths.... 54.25 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
ES 6 UO BS ao cccccescess ee ata 36.00 
EUG ccatwecreneeuwans 38.00 38.25 39.75 
WEES de da deeeacacnen 89.25 38.0 0.25 
BO cc ee kn chen aa 3.00 43.00 42.28 
No. 3 (all lengths 
{ = 3" . e eh seucceanadus 29.25 29.75 29.50 
1x10" ctCeewensene enue 30.00 30.50 29.50 
ERG . oc cccctcacsageues 1 31.00 30.00 
No. 4, all widths and lengths... 17.75 20.00 
Shiplap 
Ne. I, in:8", om lengths.... 45.00 45.25 650.00 
1x10”, 4 and 1@’.. cscs ened. Qe eee 
Other lengths.... 45.00 46.50 ‘ 
No. 2 (10 to 20’ 
P ¢ g” DAC ee eT 38.50 37.75 38.00 
BRIE veccnnccccusscces 8.50 38.00 38.50 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





Wind River Lumber Co, 
Bridal Veil il Lumbering Co, 


WESTERN HEMLOCK BOX SHOOKS. 
Fruit Boxes—Canning Cases. 
Vegetable and Meat Crates. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


Manufacturing Merchants, — PORTLAND, ORE. 


SPRUCE, 


TIMBERS 
Fir 
Ship 
Decking 


From the Heart of Oregon's 
Finest Timber Belt. 











BRIGHTON MILLS CO. 


SIS NOW oe pag PORTLAND, ORE. 
Mills at Brighton, Ore 


Daily Output 110,000 Feet 





an PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lambermens Building, 
We Specialize im all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
aa 
from COAST TO coast 


SHIPMENTS VIA 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ‘ROUTES 





——4 


Remember “Buehner Spruce” is worth more! 


Is Your Name 


on our list to receive a copy of 


Our Monthly Special 
? 


e 
Not transits but Fir and Spruce Lumber 
READY TO SHIP. 


BUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 
Mills: Sales Office: 
North Bend, Ore. Portland, Ore. 
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CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


| Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


fee rae 




















MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
ar Nga Factory and Pattern Stock 











—" 





~ ALBION LUMBER CO. 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Bidé., San Francisco _ 


Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices: 
Albion, California 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO. 


California Sugar and White Pine 
-Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


——BOX SHOOK 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 

















Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 
Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 


Hobart Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


+ Redwood L 


is just the thing for interior and ex- 
terior trim, siding, shingles, doors, 
window frames, lath, lumber, ete. 
Give Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


change. 103 Park Ave. 




















Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 





Kan- Bir- 
Alez- sas ming- 
andria, City, ham, 
La. Mo. Ala. 
Sept. Sept. Sept. 

13 13 15 

No. 3 (all lengths) : 
BE Ka wbhvesseaeenses 29.25 30.25 34.00 
SOS 660s Users Sara een 30.00 30.25 .... 
Dimension, S1S1E 
(Shortleaf-Longleaf) : 


No. 1, 2x 4”, 
12 





ae eae | | | a 
err 
DP vvitennen setae 
18 and 
eel | a ere 
Ee a5 oth areca ee eee 
Re sia euiee can> 
18 and 
ge | | eras oe ° 
| ee ; 
| RAS ee epee ° 
18 and . 
2x12”, i: Seaman bis vibe es . 
- . yee 
Pe Ra eo 9650 8 iow sore 
| EE Re 
Ee sah esa sase ee 
18 and 
3 had h) | eRe re 
| Ae eee ere 
SN ssn ex'ek wes 
18 and 
a af | | ee reas 
OU eu aces acute ee oe 
| eee 
18 and 
Ra ME ona wana sion 
DN ss nesk ek hare 
OD? vo och 550-9:0%0 
18 and 
BOR 0 ov ore ck etcens 
Dykes sigs occa sig 
| ee re Wiorass 
8 and 20’ seine 
Drs By BEE G0 18 ov cccccenciess 22.00 
Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sp. E&S 84S, 20’ & under: 
SE ees Hea 37.00 32.50 
BML, wes een Sean seweua ween 39.25 40.00 ° 
Me. aaeaaeesinwaien bina Se Ge eee 44.75 43.00 
Plaster Lath 
No. 1 iy ME Le Pee a 6.10 6.25 6.75 
OEE) Th ge sss ose neenene sas ay tata ae BOO sees 
Byrkit Lath 
RN, 10 '6sibeseodbeeeaeaeer 31.00 te Zo lf 
ENE a ioe aha ura aceite 32.50 00 
Re” BOO PGCE. 6:530.6.0:5%65%0n0b ss are 32. 50 . 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 
Ct RE Oa US | Lae ae glans 
NOL 2ly) UR OOIDD: 0590 0:6. oie 6.0/6.8 --. 85.50 
; Car Sills, S4S 
S48, Sq. E&S: 
Up to 807, S440: 88" <cscsidecus 54.00 
Stringers 
90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16”, 26 to 28’ 54.00 ....  .... 
Caps 
Rough heart, 14”, 20’, and under 46.00 
Ties 
Gx8”, 6%, 00% Noawbs 6c.si6s vcsieiee 38.00 
Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
Gs SE BOOMs iin scracsawew ase 31.00 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 15.—Offerings of southern 
pine are small and prices are strong. The car short- 
age is pronounced in some sections. Reports from 
some mills indicate an increase in the production 
over last month. Some wholesalers report more 
stock available for early shipment, but there is a 
decided tendency to move cautiously both as re- 
gards placing orders, from a buyer’s standpoint, and 
committing oneself ahead, from a seller’s stand- 
point. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 17.—The southern pine mar- 
ket is not showing muc> change, tho it is reported 
in some instances that stocks are being a little 
more freely offered. It is slightly easier to get a 
transit car than a short time ago. Quotations 
differ a good deal between the different mills and in 
some lines it is quite difficult to get what is wanted. 
The local demand is not as keen as it was a few 
weeks ago and retailers decline to lay in much 
lumber. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 15.—Shipments of southern 
pine are showing improvement right along and 
prices on all grades continue firm. The demand is 
slowing up a little owing to continued inactivity in 
railroads and industrial construction. Local firms 
dealing in southern pine depend largely on these 
branches of industry for their business, and, altho 
plenty of orders are on hand to keep everyone busy, 
no one is complaining of overwork. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 16.—Southern pine prices 
on the whole are strong but are featured by de- 
clines in some sections that can be explained only 
by the unloading of scattered holdings of inferior 
stock or the dumping of transit cars. Wider boards 
and extra lengths have advanced, but there have 
been declines on 6- and 8-inch. Flooring has ad- 
vanced $2 to $5 on some grades and declined $1 to 


$2 on others. The strength of the market is mostly 
in higher grade stocks. No. 2 dimension, which has 
been so strong, has allowed No. 1 to make up some 
ground, reducing the spread. Wholesalers have 
much trouble in filling the needs of their trade and 
many have inquiries delayed and orders deferred. 





Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 13.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
from Sept. 8 to Sept. 18, inclusive: 


Flooring 
1x4 1x3 
B&better ...... 674-40 No. 2 common. . . $38.59 
No. 1 common... 67. No. 8 com. & cull. 25.02 
No. 2 common... 37.59 1x6 
No. 3 com. & cull. 24.40 No. 2 common... 38.17 
No. 3 com. & cull. 25.83 
Ceiling 
1x4 Wwx3\% 
No. 1 common. . .$70.73 No. 1 common. ..$38.00 
No. 2 common... 37.38 No. 3 common... 20.00 
x34 
dg 1 common... iy 4 
No. 2 common.. 
No. 3 com. & cull. 30.00 
Partition 
BES DIO. 2. COMBO so b6. ce cose ns eer eeieeovees $72.00 
Siding 
1x6 Novelty 1x6 Bevel 
Bé&better ...... “—s B&better ...... $35.00 
No. 1 common. He No. 2 common... 22.40 
No. 2 common. x6 Square edge 
No. 3 com. & cuil. 35. 30 B&better ...... 41.50 
No. 1 common... 39.10 
No. 2 common... 26.73 


Roofers 


1x6 1x8 
No. 2 common. .. $35.27 No. 3 com. & cull.$27.00 
Boards 
Bedbetter No. 1 common 
1x 6 D4S - + +$64.00 5/4x 6 to 12 rgh. 62.50 
ee 67.00 6/4x12 S4S..... 68.50 
Roug 64.00 No. 2 common 
S510 DEB onc 00 00 68.0 Oe oo) Sere 40.25 
Rough 66.00 Ix 6 DGB. ccssss 37.91 
No. 1 common Se Cee ccccens 35. bi 
pe a ee 62.25 Shiplap ... 38.00: 
1x 6 S4S....... 64.00 1x10 D48....... 39/38 
Rough 9.00 1x12 D48....... 42.20 
Ix ODES, «20:00 0 1x 6 & up S82S.. 34.97 
Shiplap 45.00 6/4 to 12 D48.. 42.50 
Rough . .00 No. 8 common 
1230 DAB ...6.00+ CBB8 1x 8 shipla 34.00 
1x12 D4S....... 69.00 1x 5 & up 82S.. 26.00 
1x 6 & 7. - 63.21 Other grades 
5/4x 6 D4S.... 68. ax A up, No. 3 
5/4x 8 D48. 68.00 QU. ciccw ene 9.00 
“Gull shiplap 30.00 
Mill run green 
BEGE .ccs'se 30.00 
1x 4 & up dun- 
NOUS acu. warecerare 18.00 
Shingles 
INO: Tipines 6.0: 5 $ 6.52 Best cypress...... $ 6.50 
NOs: 3 BANC o.c.0:0:6:0:0:0 Prime cypress..... 5.00 
4’ No. 1 Standard ad Rae Se $ 3.00 


4 "No. 2 Standard,” 5:00 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
Little Rock, Ark., Sept. 16.—The following f. @ b. 


mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from Sept. 10 to 16, inclusive: 


Flooring 

Edge grain: 1x3” 1x4” 
SS Seer eer ce bd $85.75 
PCN voce 8.irs acc neine eins. och Recut $82.50 83.76 
Lelara de tala bie acetal a eR ee RO 74.50 

Flat grain 
Oe ee ** dad 
mie paged car eary lang plese auta ta Meera 74.50 74.25 
Ae Rene ene eae 64.50 64.25 
No: 2 Saison ial axel asa bran iae bes OOS OE ENCE 42.00 42.50 

Ceiling and Partition 
ats 56” mw" a 
Coes Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
ae Seno 7 $56.25 *$67.75 $72.25 
a ipcae-4 euie 47. +4 69.75 65.00 
No : er 3400 39.2 a 46.25 
Finish—Dressed 
A Bé&better Cc 

arte Valea Sahu eels Giemsa *$65.75 $70.25 $62.50 
WR 8s. cisvisdiscleitioncaeee 72.25 70.75 63.00 
Oe LO” neeees aig Relwararnncee 68.75 72.00 64.00 
MT Wie e ia eie te eaiaeipene hae 69. 75 76.50 64.50 
14%-1% & 2x4 to 8 me 74.75 *62.25 
14-14% & 2x10 & tom ‘ 71.00 84.00 71.00 


Casing and Base 





Ee sce rslgra sii o WibineGie. side evens eee eee anne 
4-6 & 8” on: 
Oe see 
5 & 10” Bebetior.. 
Fencing and Boards 

No. 1 oO. No. 
i duitiacle nave caters oats $49.75 $35.75 $28.25 
Maint Waceroteeiacathtacgh eure 46.00 37.00 29.50 
_ ARC SE ecm aerrT 45.75 38.75 30.00 
Bb dislaioncgcooscee eases te ioes 45.75 38.25 31.25 
BE 5a svnncewesevercevae 52.25 42.75 31.00 

No. 1 Dimension 
10-18- 

12” & 16’ 20° 
Bee Gk ccin ae waanow sees $38.50 $39.50 $40.50 
SS |e ir a ee 37.75 87.75 38.75 
eee ne 38.50 38.50 39.75 
MER 65s co-vacatectie eWecerate-as 39.00 39.00 *40.25 
Yo pais etuia cece ate 41.00 41.00 41.25 

No. 2 Dimension 
10-18- 

12° 16’ 20’ 
Ee oa ences oc $38.00 $38.00 $38.25 
De era er 35.25 35.2 35.5 
Be iis ass vchie cep esaienens 36.25 36.25 *37.75 
RM  siuvcunipewe esses? 37.00 37.00 38.00 
MM chive ea stearate 38.25 38.25 39.25 
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S2S&CM and Shiplap 


No. No. 2 No. 
We cccbveedes ced enned $49.75 $38.00 $29.25 
Oe Sse sseewe caneeenns 46.50 39.25 30.75 
10” Piaciodcnencrneed *46.75 *39.25 29.50 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
Mere rrr ce eoeeuse .-$ 6.45 $ 5.35 





*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought forward 
from previous report. 

**None sold. 

Notr.—Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are based 
on longleaf weights. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Sept. 17.—Hemlock distributers who have 
been in business in Chicago many years say they 
never previously witnessed such a tremendous de- 
mand for lumber as at present. While the demand 
is very big, coming from centers that have a build- 
ing boom and use hemlock, the supply is very short 
and consequently as strong prices as have ever pre- 
vailed are now ruling the market. 





New York, N. Y., Sept. 15.—Business in hemlock 
is active and yards are laying in some supplies but 
continue to buy cautiously. The demand is large 
enough when compared with the stock available for 
prompt shipment and with prices continuing right 
at the top buyers say they do not take any chance 
by making an effort to shop around, at least until 
distributers are in position actually to put the stock 
on the road. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 17.—Hemlock is in about as 
good demand as anything in lumber and there is no 
tendency toward declining prices. A shortage of 
stock exists at the mills and anybody who wishes 
to buy has to pay a stiff figure. As a rule the 
local yards have a better supply than a few weeks 
ago, as the result of additions both by rail and lake. 
The building situation is a little more quiet. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 17.—The hemlock market is 
off. While prices are firmly maintained because of 
limited supplies, there is little demand because of 
lack of construction work and the strong competi- 
tion of spruce. Hemlock boards are poor sellers 
now. While some hold fast to $45 for eastern 
clipped, 10 to 16 feet, they may be bought for $43 
almost anywhere. 


Ohio, Sept. 16.—Demand for hemlock 
is active and mill stocks in this territory have been 
brought down to almost nothing. Construction 
stocks are practically exhausted, particularly heavy 
timbers, and inquiries are in excess of available sup- 
plies. Prices are strong. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 17.—Judging from reports reaching 
local distributers from the west Coast, the buyer 
is having a little more influence on the market than 
he has had in several weeks. Prices on stocks of- 
fered indicate this, and there is a large variance in 
some of the lists reaching the local market now. 
Mills and wholesalers appear to be in better posi- 
tion to offer the trade lumber than they have in 
some time. It can not be said that the market is 
weak, but certainly it is easier in matter of supply. 
Red cedar shingles are cockier than ever, prices 
ruling stronger. 


Cincinnati, 





Seattle, Wash., Sept. 13.—Foremost among abnor- 
mal factors in the fir industry is the reluctance of 
the mills to accept new business. This tendency is 
holding down the volume of orders. At the same 
time there is slackening of production, with the 
total for the current week at about 12 percent 
below normal—which is the lowest figure since the 
middle of July. Shipments likewise are curtailed. 
The market is strong. 


Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 13.—There is not much 
change reported by the mills. New business is slow. 
The number of orders on the books is being reduced, 
altho cars have not come up to the requirements of 
country mills especially. Shipments are in excess of 
rail orders. Offshore cargo demand is not strong, 
exporters stating that vessel freights are too high to 
do business with fir. Red cedar shingle prices are 
steady but there has been no volume of new 
business. 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 13.—The fir market is steady, 
with a good demand, but business is hampered con- 





siderably by the car shortage, which is causing 
material sold to pile up at the mills. Red cedar 
shingles have reached a level in price that has 
offered opportunity for the manufacture of fir 
shingles, which are being placed on the market. 
The spruce market is active and especially the box 
manufacturers are now busy filling orders booked 
some time ago. The western pine market continues 
steady. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 17.—Some easing up in the 
fir and spruce situation is reported and wholesalers 
are now able to get more transit cars. But ship- 
ments are more or less uncertain and with a car 
shortage coming on the dealers are not confident 
that they can fill orders with any sort of promptness. 
The stocks in the East are generally small, tho some 
Government owned lumber has become available. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 16.—Shipments from the 
Coast have been running light and transit cars have 
been less numerous of late, due to the difficulty of 
obtaining a sufficient car supply at the mills. There 
have been good supplies of dimension and inch com- 
mon on the market, but demand has not been quite 
so strong in that direction and prices on common 
have tended to soften to a degree. Prices on uppers 
remain steady, however, as supplies are no larger 
than needed and flooring, drop siding and molding 
have been scarce. The comparative quietness in 
the market that was felt in August continued last 
week, tho there are indications that the latter part 
of the month will see demand heavy again. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 15.—Transit cars are in- 
creasing in number daily, indicating a weaker fir 
market here. A good demand still exists for No. 3 
ceiling, flooring and drop siding, but during the 
week orders have dropped off on all other items. 
Prices generally continue to hold firm, altho the 
last few days found a shipment of long timbers 
offered in this market at $45.75 a thousand f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17.—There has been a soft- 
ening tendency evident in the box grades of North 
Carolina pine, but framing and flooring especially 
are in very active request, with prices steady or 
tending still higher. In these divisions buyers are 
limiting themselves to urgent necessities and de- 
ferring all other business in the hope of concessions. 
Stocks held here are adequate for all present re- 
quirements, tho most of the lumber in hand has 
been sold. Mill output is still held down to mod- 
erate proportions. Labor is more plentiful, but 
there has been no improvement in its efficiency. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 16.—The North Carolina pine 
market is fairly firm, but business is disturbed 
as is trade in other southern lumber. Demand for 
roofers is not heavy and while some adhere strongly 
to $47 for 6-inch, others sell at $45.50 to $46. Rough 
edge is in fair demand and prices are high, tho they 
show much range, the average being $75. Rough 
edge is fairly firm. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 15.—Box grades of North 
Carolina pine are not as active as hoped for, altho 
there are some good sized inquiries in the market, 
for this grade appears to be in better supply and 
buyers are of the opinion that they can take their 
time in placing orders. Yard schedules are in good 
demand, owing to the scarcity of assortments among 
retailers. The difficulty in getting building started 
accounts for the continued conservatism among re- 
tailers, who prefer buying on a hand to mouth 
basis. Prices are strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 17.—An easier situation pre- 
vails in North Carolina pine, and wholesalers say 
they can purchase 6-inch roofers cheaper than two 
or three weeks ago. This is regarded as a mere 
readjustment of price and it is not thought that 
much decline is to be looked for. However, nobody 
is disposed to load up with lumber for future needs 
and the building demand is less active. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 15.—The better grades of 
North Carolina pine continue in brisk demand with 
common grades showing a vast improvement. Local 
dealers are able to sell anything they have in stock 
and are not attempting to solicit new business. The 
car shortage is becoming worse and is not expected 
to show an improvement for some time. Prices are 
experiencing no change. 


Norfolk, Va., Sept. 15.—The following prices have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 











Cull and 
EpGn oe) No.1 No. 2 No. 3 Bov red heart 
SPOOR eT rer $63.50 @65.50 $59.50 @62.00 $52.00 @53.00 = 5.00 @37.00 = 00 @33.50 
Lh, SOE Cre 65.50 @69.00 62.00 @65.00 53.00@55.50 Ot | Cre era 
Cf Ene Pern 67.00@70.50 63.00 @66.00 54.00 @57.00 36.00@37.00 =... ewes saves 
Sd EI he pee 69.00 @72.50 65.00 @68.00 56.00 @59.00 ecuceageanes bcbrenecnees 
RoueuH 4/4 
Me ean vecdaeecveae . 66.00@69.00 64.00 @67.00 54.50@58.00 39.00 @40.00 33.50@35.00 
RUE oaleccd ca Nardean ees 68.00 @72.00 65.00 @69.00 55.50@59.00 40.00 @ 41.00 34.50@36.00 
| eee eee ee 72. 00@T6. 00 70.00 @72.00 60.00 @63.00 42.50@45.00 35.50 @38.00 
BARK STRIPS, seh 1 hres | Serer ree cr $52.00 @53.00 BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2... Mepis 00 @65.00 
Box Meaeuneecas eeee 26.00@28.00 CULL RED HEART... ..ccccccccsccccetsecceses $23.00 
py ey ee ee rere $ 9.00@ 9.25 No. 1 No. 2 
MM MR adUiicias ses Sus eee acere 6.50@ 7.50 Oe ewe tcddcsiccctavnnnedas $70.50 $68.50 
FACTORY FLOORING, aves vaca weeeneees 39.50@43.00 Lf Pre rrr Cer rere. 1.50 69.50 
Sizps, N,. C. pine Rah iret Bee be ee wee 36.75 @41.75 ars aus Kicbeuheccekenes 72.50 70.50 
ROOFERS, 6” met eee e eee eee eee eeeeeee 41.50 @42.75 DP icecduveacanaawesada eas - 76.00 74.00 
PE ee Pe eee emer Cte .» 42.50@44.00 
10" Witiensesgeeatenwegcnees 43.50 @44.50 
aa Sais Rie wes eae Rae ee 45.00@ 46.00 
Finished Widths No. No No. 3 No. 4 
FLOORING, }#” by F ant g Dy eee ....-$85.50@93.50 $77.00 @79.00 es ecessesese Ceecurecuece 
Aa as i Maa ae .-- 70.00@75.00 67.00 @73.00 $58.00@65.00 $41.00 @44.00 
CBILING, ee eieee esas Ves endhenes P 40.50@ 41.50 38.50@39.50 a. 37.00 25.50 @26.00 
Peuaes ahi enne caer ee Ware seeeee 41.50@43.25 38.50 @40.50 38.50 27.50 @28.50 
PARTITION, i” SOnNen ve wl Mawe enies adesleem as 71.00 @76.00 8.00 @74.00 $9.00 66.00 42.00@45.00 
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SEATTLE 





Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
Fir, Hemlock, Spruce 
and Cedar Products 


MILLS AT 
Vancouver, B. C. 
verett, Washington 
Shelton, Washington 








Write for Leaflet des- 
cribing the manu- 
facture and grading 
of our 


Eagle Brand 
Rite-GradelInspected 
Shingles 
Yard Stock 


of all descriptions. 


Timbers 


and Special Cuttings. 








TRADE MARK 


Corr d Soli 


| 





Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 








White Pine Specialists of the West 





Factory Stocks Pattern Lumber 
Oregon | Selects and Pattern Western | Factory Stocks — 
White Lumber White 
Pine —_) Yard Stocks Pine. _) Yard Stocks 
Factory Stocks M 
Lath 
Factory Stocks 
Cali- Clears and Selects 
fornia | Common Boards Idaho (Factory Stocks 
White J Dimension White —_| Selects and Specials 
and Cut Sash and and Yard Stocks 
Sugar Door Stock Mixed i 
Pine —_| Mocldiags Woods (Lath 
Pattern Lumber 
Western White Pine Fir and Larch Boards 


No. 4 Common and No. 5 Common 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Suite 835 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES 


J. AULKNER, 652 Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois 
M. ha THEISEN. 406 Temple Building, Detroit, me A 
WM. D. MERSHON, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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LS 1 INTERIOR Of BR was een » ean o 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 

We also manufacture 
Srarionary BOILERS 

Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 

REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops moke Stacks. Repairing Done On Short Notice 
Phone Ballard 555 


Seattle Boiler Works, Sextntwasn. 


Sac. to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia Street, New Westminster, B. C, 
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POPLAR 


Chicago; Sept. 17.—The poplar market is ruling as 
strong as at any time, the demand being for almost 
every item on the list. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17.—Foreign shipments of 
poplar have been rather moderate, but because there 
was no rush to get shipments across there has been 
no setback and revisions upward are being made, 
tho the advance is not as rapid as it has been. Some 
buyers begin to display caution, but the mills are 
able to dispose of their output readily and do not 
feel impelled to make concessions. Indications 
point to a continuance of activity and that foreign 
demand will attain larger proportions. Dealers are 
in a position to meet customers’ needs without 
delay, but stocks are not in excess of current 
wants. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 17.—Poplar continues in good 
demand from both manufacturing and building con- 
sumers and prices remain firm at $125 to $130 for 
inch, with a tendency to go higher. Most of the 
orders are not large but come in regularly. Spe- 
clalty box work and crating takes much lumber. 
There is still a little export of poplar boards but 
not so much as there was. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 17.—Poplar is about holding 
its own in the way of activity, and prices remain 
firm. Buyers are making a good many inquiries, but 
they do not want to add extensively to their stocks. 


Labor troubles are threatening in some lines and 
these add to the caution felt among consumers. 
None of them are carrying extensive supplies and 
they will probably need to come into the market 
soon. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 16.—Demand for all grades 
of poplar is more than the mills can satisfy. Ex- 
pansion of the domestic movement takes care of 
all the slack in foreign trade. There remains a 
steady interest in export demand that only awaits 
favorable shipping conditions. Stocks are declining 
in volume, are more broken and prices are very 


strong. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 17.—It is hardly worth while com- 
menting upon western pines in the local market, so 
little is doing. It is still the fault of the manufac- 
turers that there is so little businees being done, 
because they have not the lumber to offer. 


Spokane, Wash., Sept. 13.—Little change has been 
noted during the last week, the market remaining 
steady. There have been a few slight readjust- 
ments in prices but none of any great consequence. 
Stocks remain low, the same as for the last few 
weeks, but some of the mills are beginning to catch 
up with their orders. As a whole business is re- 
ported to be coming along nicely. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 16.—Most mills repre- 
sented here are much more interested in getting out 
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liao an important transfer point in the 
shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 











Egg Cases, Egg 
The Mississippi Mametecturees _ot rots Ky ASE Case Fillers, Poul- 
Box Company SHOOKS AND . try Coops, Poultry 
CAIRO, ILL. CRATING CAIRO, ILL. Comett Comted Ege 
Case Nails. Carload Lots a Specialty, 
CYPRESS SPE- 
Sanunane oe CIALISTS — Lath, NATIONAL ee 
3 ings. ‘Gutek ip. PLANING MILL Surfacing—Resawing 
ments from our Cairo WAREHOUSING 
Gen’! Office, McCormick Biden "Chicago, It. CAIRO, ILL. Storage Distribution 
MILLWORK LOUISIANA Yellow Pine, Yard, 
P. T. Langan Exteriorand In- LUMBER CO.I Factory, Railroad & 
Lumber Co. teri Ht -INC. Implement Stock. 
- intahing mine: CAIRO, ILL. Also Cypress, Oak, 
CAIRO, ILL. olatty. ngaspe- Gum, Redwood, Poplar and Red Cedar. 


Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service 








ississipp1 


PETERSON-MILLER ©xclusive manufac- 


turers of Cotton- 


THE PIONEER Wanted—Sawed Pole 
POLE &SHAFT CO. Aitomonite Rims and 





BOX COMPANY wood cold storage Billets, Split Iiekory Automobile Billets 
mber e . n. 
alley cairo, 11. EGG CASES NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 
M hant and 
umber THE BARTELME GO. Sfrstans7o [| The Hendrix MIN Manteca of 
of Southern & Lumber Co., Inc. Sawed Hardwood 
OF ILLINOIS Hardwood Lumber 


rans- 


Lumber 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 


Band Saw Mill and Yards, 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Dunbar Mill & 


ipment Lumber Co. 


Wew Roint 





Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 
woodLumber, 
Wagon and Dimen- 


sion Stock. 
308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., Cairo, UI. 





Hard- 


Schuh-Mason = Miiiticturers and 
Lumber Co. Southern cendged 


Office: Miller-Schuh Bldg., CAIRO. ILL. 














Orleang~ 

















Combination Hay 


you sell means a sale of lumber. 





A Side-Line That 
Pays Two Profits 


Dealers interested in selling more 
lumber will find farmers ready 
to buy our hardware for making 


Racks, 
Grain Beds and Stock Racks 


and every set of A-P Special Hardware 

Both sales will carry good profits. 

can sell the wagon beds complete by having your men build them in idle ig 
Write us for details on the money-making proposition for lumber dealers. 


Allith-Prouty Company, Dept. 131, Danville, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, a Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 





A Complete Set ot Allith Special 


Hardware for Combination Bed 


Or you 








stuff already sold than in taking new orders. Whole- 
salers have a little stock but not much in any 
assortment. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 16.—Trade in western white 
pine, Michigan and Canada type, shows a slight 
improvement. The market is firm and recent ad- 
vances are well maintained. Prices current are: 
Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $140; 2%4-, 3-inch, $150; 4-inch, 


$169; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $185; 2%4-, 83-inch, $150; 
fine common, 4/4, $100; 5/4 to 8/4, $110; barn 
boards, No. 2, 6- to 8-inch, $64; 10-inch, $66; 
12-inch, $70. 

REDWOOD 


Chicago, Sept. 17.—There is only a fair local busi- 
ness in redwood simply because redwood manufac- 
turers have not the stocks to offer the trade here. 
Prices are strong. 





San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 13.—The heavy de- 
mand for redwood lumber continues. The market 
is very firm at present prices and customers will- 
ingly pay a premium for desirable stock. Clears are 
very scarce. Eastern lumber buyers are calling for 
every item in the list and the mills are shipping red- 
wood products as fast as they can obtain cars. The 
car situation has improved a little, but the scarcity 
still delays shipments. ‘Export shipments of clears 
are being made on old orders, but scarcity of ton- 
nage prevents much new business from being placed. 
Redwood shingles and shakes are scarce and high. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 16.—Demand continues 
good but stocks are not in a condition for mills to 
accept much of the business offered. Shipments are 


slower. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 15.—Cypress demand is 
very strong, with the upward price tendency re- 
strained only by manufacturers holding quotations 
unchanged in an effort toward price stabilization. 
Only those orders are accepted which can be filled 
from stocks presently available and unsold. There 
is vigorous complaint of car shortage, some Manu- 
facturers saying that only 25 percent of their re- 
quirements are being supplied. Production approxi- 
mates normal volume, and, as there is promise of 
more favorable weather, the mills should have bet- 
ter assortments a few months hence. Present un- 
sold stocks are badly broken both in upper and 
lower grades. 


Chicago, Sept. 17.—The cypress business is rather 
quiet. There would be more business now despite 
the building situation in Chicago if the mills could 
provide the lumber, but many of them still refuse 
to quote. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 16.—No improvement is 
apparent in this market in the cypress situation. 
There is plenty of business to be offered, but the 
mill representatives here are on waiting orders 
with most of the list and can accept only such 
orders as the mills desire. There are occasional 
special lots to be had. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16.—The cypress market is 
very firm, and further advances are expected. Upper 
grades are scarcest and in greatest demand. At 
the same time there are no lower grade items to be 
had except a few odds and ends, such as 12-foot 
and 14-foot lengths. The car shortage is being felt 
considerably, only 10 percent of requirements being 
given to some Gulf stock mills. The native cypress 
stock shows continued strength as a result of the 
situation in regard to Gulf cypress. 


Alexandria, La., Sept. 16.—Even with increased 
production, cypress mills continue to receive more 
orders than they can fill and are accepting only 
those that they can ship from stock on hand. Be- 
cause of car shortage, orders are taken subject to 
delay in shipment. There has been little change in 
prices and they are at last becoming stabilized. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17.—Cypress producers find 
ready takers for all the lumber they have to offer 
and could dispose of more if the mills had attained 
their former output. But tho labor can be had 
more easily and logging crews are being gradually 
recruited to their former strength, the old efficiency 
in getting out logs has not been restored. Stocks 
of nearly all kinds are in good request and every 
effort is being made to speed production. Dealers 
manifest caution lest they be caught by a declining 
market. Sellers do not admit that there is a pros- 
pect that quotations will go off. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 16.—Demand for cypress is 
most encouraging and there are a lot of inquiries. 
The market is most firm but still upset thru in- 
ability to get early deliveries and also by depleted 
mill stocks and the car shortage. There is no set 
standard of quotations but prices fairly represen- 
tative are: ists and 2nds, 4/4, $85.50; 5/4, $90.50; 
6/4, $92.50; 8/4, $99.75; 12/4, $118; selects, 4/4, 
$75.50; 5/4, $80.50; 6/4, $82.50; 12/4, $108; No. 1 shop, 
4/4, $60.50; 5/4, $68.50; 6/4, $69.50; 8/4, $73.75; 12/4, 
$83. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 15.—The same difficulty in 
getting cypress continues. Business is restricted 
only by the availability of supplies and wholesalers 
with established mill connections find it very diffi- 
cult to get their mills to take on much new busi- 
ness. Millwork manufacturers are preparing for 
an active season and considering the volume of new 
building permits the coming few months ought to be 
the best in a long while. All quotations are strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 17.—The cypress market is 
not very brisk just now, partly because of the in- 
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ability of the wholesalers to get all the stocks they 
need from the mill. They find that because of car 
shortage or labor troubles the mills can not promise 
to make prompt delivery, and this most customers 
insist upon. 








Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 16.—It continues to be ro 
difficult to get prompt attention to inquiries and t t 
orders for cypress because the mills have not enough m exas O ermon 
lumber to satisfy the demand and someone must go P e 
without. The country trade is growing impatient 
for supplies for fall and early winter construction, um er Iirms n orse 
there being a heavy demand for fencing. Prices 
are strong and premiums would be paid for some 


bookings if it were possible to secure immediate 
shipments. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Sept. 17.—Red cedar clears advanced in P 
the Chicago market this week from $7.76 to $7.96, 
and stars from $6.27 to $6.37. While there are 
practically no white cedars, none being offered the 


Chicago trade, they would easily sell here as fol- 
lows: Extras, $6.85; standards, $5.85; and sound 
butts, $4.85. Lath are scarce and strong in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 15.—Wholesalers are be- 
set by dealers clamoring for deliveries to take care AC] | diff f h 
of building projects that in some cases are waiting ] erent part Oo t e countr * 
for the shingles. Transit lines are small and there 
is much difficulty in meeting the current demand, 


while shipments on old orders are still away be- presents its different transportation 
hind. The market just now is high and shows a 
problems to the lumberman. 


tendency to advance further. 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 13.—Sales of red cedar clears 
at $6.40 during the week marked the highest figure 
ever reached by the industry. Both clears and stars e ee . 
have advanced 15 cents over last week’s figures. The individual solution of each of these calls for 
Numerous mills have shut down, being affected diff = a f Z 3. 
seriously by log shortage with resultant high prices eq 
and by scarcity of cars. Conditions in British Co- a 1 erent in oO transportation ulpment. 
lumbia are reported similar, but the Canadian mills 
are securing cars for delivery at Minnesota Transfer 
and the East, but not for the Southwest. Clears, 


$6.60 to $6.75; stars, $5.15 to $5.25. Yet, in spite of this fact, each of these 36 widely 
New Orleans, La., Sept. 15—The situation as to scattered concerns found the key to its difficulty 

cypress shingles and lath is virtually unchanged. i h f h Ki + J 

D d f both it t ; ly. Much 

Ml ls ag Migs in one model or another of the King Trailer. 


somewhat better supply, but stocks range much 
below normal and preference is given to mixed car 
orders. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 16.—A considerable lessen- 


Their choice was made only after a study of 
ing in th ly of shingles has firmed th , ; . 
shee: soul ia ee ee ok ee transportation methods, which proved to them 


day are $5.25 for stars and $6.75 for clears, one of Ms . . 

fe Gls cae tc ie cs ce that the adoption of the King Trailers would 
years, clears being much scarcer now than usually. 
There is a great deal of complaint from the mills save them money. 
about the lack of equipment to move shingles and 

this and the difficulty in obtaining logs is causing 
numerous shutdowns. Canadians are quoted today h l b 
at $7 to $7.10. Siding is no more plentiful. One big 

mill which for some time has been selling shingles It seems to us that your au age costs can e€ 
at price at time of shipment has now placed its 


siding orders on the same basis. reduced in the same manner. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16.—The shingle market con- 
tinues to climb. Present quotations, Pacific coast ° ° ° ° 
base, are $6.60 for clears and $5.25 for stare, a record Write to any of the King Trailer users listed 


market. Reports from the Coast state that logs 


are selling as high as $40 for the best grades and below, and learn why they are so confident of 


none lower than $32.50, while labor cost is steadily ‘“ . 
aon the economy of King Trailers. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17.—Demand for shingles 
and lath keeps up very well, with quotations firm, 
as there seems to be no overproduction. Outlook 
for a brisk inquiry is very good, many new projects 


ante deen te ana cae eee Phillip A. Ryan Lumber Co., Lufkin, Texas. L. R. Weathersby, Georgetown, Miss. 
tions and shingles should come in for ready absorp- Smith & Hatcher Lumber Co., Magee, Miss. J. H. Baker, Hazelhurst, Miss. 
_ a ae - nage mes — — are Boyce Lumber & Realty Co., Boyce, La. J. T. Lloyd, Little Rock, Ark. 

rm with the tendency still upward. ere is more P ° ° ° 

or less delay experienced in filling lath orders. Braun Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. W. F. Smith, Magee, Miss. 
—_—_—_—— Sibley Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. J. S. H. Clark Lumber Co., Wadesboro, N. C. 
i Boston, —, ei 17.—Acute a of o— Ferguson Lumber Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. Standard Lumber Co., Norwood, Va. 
Ss causing the dealers some worry. Prices have : ; ? ; 
jumped and -higher quotations are predicted. The Ferguson Lumber Co., Grannis, Ark. McClain Lumber Co., Pattison, Miss. 
1%-inch sell at $8 or $8.25; the 1%-inch at $7.25 and Woolridge Bros. Co., Eufaula, Ala. Shingler Lumber Co., Donaldsonville, Ga. 
pial cone amin ain Se ee, ae _ Galbreath Tie & Timber Co., Walsenburg, Colo. Aimwell Lumber Co., Sweetwater, Ala. 
so high they are virtually not salable. White cedars Bolz Cooperage Corp., Cape Girardeau, Mo. Hamberg Lumber Co., Hamberg, Ark. 
= oe by 7 ge 8 mere wats ane ae Bladen Tie & Lumber Co., Mendes, Ga. Bond Lumber Co., DeLand, Fla. 

; clears at $7.50. Demand for furring has fallen : : ‘ : 
off and prices show weakness, 2-inch selling at $48 Gardiner Lumber Co., Providence, R. I. Froedtert Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
or sometimes $47; 3-inch at $45. Clapboards sell Horner Lumber Co., Newberry, Mich. Brannock Lumber Co., Jackson, Ala. 
gy Siren poly is light 4-foot extras. sel at Henderson-Molpus Co., Philadelphia, Miss. Toinette Lumber Co., Toinette, Ala. 

I. M. Harper, Reform, Ala. Kelsey Lumber Co., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Ph sng a tb Penge Ma pagel oven — Lannon-Johnson Co., Humbolt, Tenn. Forest Hardwood Co., Forest, Miss. 
time this year. Some differences in price exist, but Marbury Lumber Co., Wadley, Ala. Forest Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss. 
a fair average for extra clears here is $8.31, with G. E. Wrens, Wrens, Ga. Jackson Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss. 
$6.60 asked for stars. Prices are more or less i 


nominal, as not many shingles are to be had, nor 
is the demand for them extensive. Most retailers 
are disinclined to make purchases at this time. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 16.—Best grades of red 
cedar shingles, of which supplies are scarce, sell 
around $8, but there is not enough movement to 


make the market more than nominal. Cypress and 
pine are also scarce and demand far beyond what 4 

the mills can take care of. Fewer shingles are go- Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ing into dwelling house exterior finish. Lath are 
scarce and higher, pine and cypress being quoted 


from 15 to 25 cents above the quotations of last 
week. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. q 
Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


























SAWDUST 
Get our prices on clear mixed Minnesota Pine and Poplar 


SAWDUST SAWDUST 


Sawdust. Can furnish three to four cars weekly. STUHR 
LUMBER COMPANY, 936-38 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—2 GEARED LOCOMOTIVES 








1—36” gauge Class A Shay. 1--36” gauge Climax. Both 
overhauled. 
A. V. KONSBERG, 226 8S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
WANT—TO BUY FOR CASH 
A real good retail yard in good residence town, 
Address “A, 45," care American Lumberman, 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
We can help you obtain a situation if you would insert an 
advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted-Employment Column,”’ as 
these ads are read by men seeking employees. Send your 


advertisement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 


niployees 


Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN 
For city trade. Must have executive ability, know grades, 
how to handle customers, men, trucks, ete. Only man ac- 
cepted who is willing to set a pace. Give experience and 
salary wanted. 
THE NEWTON LUMBER & MFG. COMPANY, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGERS. 

A company is being organized to take over a line of retail 
yards, needs the services of three additional yard managers. 
An opportunity being afforded to invest in the common 
stock. ‘This organization will be managed and owned by 
the managers. 

Address eA.) So American Lumberman, 


WANTED—BY OHIO CONCERN 
A first-class bookkeeper. One who has some knowledge of 
cost accounting and experience with income tax reports 
preferred. 
Address 





care 





“A. 1,"° care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER—WANTED 
For retail lumber yard; must know the business, supervise 
sales, accounts, purchases, estimate and in general conduct 
all around lumber business. Good opportunity, fine loca- 
tion. State salary expected, age and experience, 
Address ‘A. 14,"" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER, TIME-KEEPER, 
And general office man, competent to assist with orders 
and sales, at hardwood sawmill in Southern Mississippi. 
Write fully, giving definite information as to experience 
and qualifications. State age, what ogees if any, salary 
wanted and when can take job. Give references. 

Address “A. 18,’ care American Lumberman. 


WE DESIRE TO SECURE THE SERVICES 
Of a first-class lumberman who has knowledge and experi- 
ence of Northern stocks—pine, hemlock, hardwoods, etc. 











Purpose of investigating, making reports, and consum- 
mating purchases, etc. First-class position for a high-class 
man. 

Address *“‘A, 41," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EDGERMAN 
Wanted—First-class hardwood edgerman for mill cutting 
20,000 to 25,000 feet per day. Address KING CREEK LUM- 
BHR CO., New Willard, Tex. 


WANT—FIRST CLASS HARDWOOD LUMBER 
INSPECTOR 


Must be good yard man and capable of handling labor. 
Single man preferred; furnish references in first letter. 
Location Bast Texas. 

Address “A. 12," care American Lumberman. 








WANTED 
Experienced Planing Mill Foreman for Georgia Mill. Must 
be competent and experienced machine man capable of han- 
dling men and executing special and stock.work accurately 
and economically. State experience, references and salary 
expected. ddress ‘‘W. 109,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—COMPETENT LUMBER GRADER 
To tally and grade lumber at Northern Michigan Mill, cut- 
ting 50,000 feet of Hemlock and Hardwood daily. Steady 
position, good salary. Must furnish good references. 
Address ‘‘W. 117,”’ Care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR, DOORS AND MILLWORK 
Mostly country lists; some plan work and selling to con- 
tractor customers, Address full particulars, 

ress “"W. 104,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WE WANT AN EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
And general office man for a retail lumber yard and man- 
ufacturing business. An opportunity will be given to in- 
vest in business up to five thousand dollars, if mutually 
satisfactory. A big opportunity for the right man. In 
answering state age, ro and send references. 

Address ‘“*W. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED LOADERMAN 
To operate American Model C log loader. Steady position, 
good salary. Must be able to furnish A-1 references. Posi- 
tion open at once. 

Address ‘‘W. 118,” Care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For southern wholesale lumber firm, must be familiar with 
buying and selling yellow pine and — of handling 
large concentration yard. Good cya on for right map 
who can invest $10,000.00 to $15,000.00 with services. 
Address ‘‘MISS. LA.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
For a large cordwood operation. Must have had large ex- 
perience and come well recommended as able to produce 
results, State age, nationality, married or single, experi- 
ence in detail, references, when available and salary wanted. 
Address ‘‘CHEMICAL,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
Good second man for retail yard in Southeast Wisconsin, to 
load teams and wait on trade, etc.; must be a_ hustler. 
References required in first letter. Address promptly ‘‘M. 
127,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A NO. 1 YARD FOREMAN 
Retail lumber, coal, building material. Outside work only. 
Must know lumber, be stockkeeper, able to handle men, 
also handle country trade and contractors. Good town 
6,000, good schools. Married man preferred. Salary $100.00 
a month to start, with increase as man can show worth. 
Send references and stamp for reply, otherwise no atten- 
tion paid to opens. Place ready now. 
GREEN BAY LUMBER CO., Atlantic. Iowa. 


WANTED—A LIVE YOUNG INSPECTOR 
Must understand grades of lumber and handling men. 
H, COOK & CO., Warsaw, Ind. 


WANTED—LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
Must be experienced, capable and industrious. State ex- 
perience and salary requirements. 

dress “W. 123,’’ care American Lumberman, 


ANTED--A GOOD LIVE 
Mill superintendent who understands manufacture of lum- 
ber and handling men. No other need apply. 
H. COOK & CO., Warsaw, Ind. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Planing mill foreman in Northern Michigan Mill. 
be able to file band saws. Good salary to right man. 
furnish satisfactory references. 
tember 15th. 
Address ‘‘W. 119,”’ Care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR OFFICE MEN. 
Two bill clerks, one order clerk, one cost clerk, one pur- 
chasing agent, and one assistant sales manager. Wanted 
by a prominent river sash and door factory. 

Address ‘“*W. 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR LARGE SOUTHERN PINE 
Operation, experienced man in charge of accounting, fa- 
miliar with lands and tax matters, income tax reports; 
good executive; well recommended; state age and salary 
expected. 

Address “W. 132,’’ care American Lumberman, 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 

An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants known 
and help you to secure a situation. We reach the people— 
advertise now. 

a LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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WE WOULD LIKE TO CORRESPOND WITH 
Two capable Hardwood salesmen, familiar with the Pitts- 
burg and Central Ohio districts; also with parties familiar 
with the Eastern Pennsylvania and New York districts, 
Will consider paying such a party on a commission or a 
salary basis. 

Address “A. 36,’ eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
To sell hardwoods, white pine, etc., in New York State. 
Commission basis with drawing account. Give full par- 
ticulars regarding your experience and ability, 
Address “A, 5,"’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MILL FOREMAN 
Or Millwright who can keep up repairs on single bandmill. 
Location on main line of railroad. Wages and steady 


work. 
Address ATKINS LUMBER CO., Atkins, Va. 
WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 


For hardwood logging and land sales operation. 
understand esitmating timber. Familiar with lands, cut- 
ting hardwood logs, purchasing supplies for camps; pref- 
erence to discharged soldier who wants to continue to make 
good. Reference required. 

Address WALLRICH LAND COMPANY, Shawano, Wis. 

WANTED—LOG LOADERMAN 

One capable of handling and keeping up both Barnhardt and 
American loader. Give references in first letter. Address 
“LOADERMAN,” care American Lumberman. 





Should 








FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 
LOGS LUMBER AND LIFE 
In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas Malloch, 
the ‘‘lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. $1.25 postpaid, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 S. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago. 





COMMISSION SALESMEN 
We want $300.00 or better men to sell Pacfie Coast Forest 
Products in the Central and Eastern States on commission. 
Tell us about your ability. Give references and if you are 
a live one we will see that you make more money, 
Address “A, 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


VENEER CUTTERS WANTED 
A large concern in New York City needs the services of 
some experienced and capable men to operate veneer slicers. 


Steady work. In first letter give full information as to 
plants in which you have worked and length of time in 
each. State whether married or single, age, nationality, 
salary expected, and any other information which will make 
possible intelligent consideration of application. 

Address “A, 37,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FILER WANTED 
Band and resaw at mill sawing hardwood and hemlock; 
must give references. Helper furnished. Write at once. 
WILWIN LUMBER CO., Wilwin, Mich. 


WANTED—SKILLED MILLWRIGHT. 
A first-class man, experienced and capable of taking com- 
plete charge of all upkeep and repair work in a large double 
band mill and veneer plant in New York City. 
Address “A, 22,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
Hardwoods. Competent, steady man wanted. BLACK 
BROS., LUMBER CO., Searcy, Arkansas. 


WANTED—FILER FOR SINGLE BAND MILL 
Cutting hardwood. One who can and is willing to help 
keep up the mill. Location Virginia. 

Address “A 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A MAN WELL UP IN MECHANICS 
That can handle a large layout of mills and fatcory; must 
understand handling men and be a worker. None but a 
good man need apply. 

Address “TT, 104,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—ENGINEER 
Competent to handle boiler plant—Corliss engine and an 
electric driven plant. Give references last employer and 




















state wages wanted. Steady employment. Good town in 
Arkansas. 
Address “R. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS STICKER MAN 
To set and operate stickers and act as mill foreman of up 
to date planing mill. 
Address “R. 186,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SAWYER 
Six-foot right-hand mill, One-half of cut quartered oak. 
State salary wanted and when could report in first letter. 
dress “P, 105,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—COMPETENT MECHANIC 
For repairing woodworking machinery. 
Address “M. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In planing mill and shop work inside and bench work. 
WHITING LUMBER CO., Port Huron, Mich, 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 


If you do not read the classified ads each week If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert small advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department. en in 
need of an employee or onorment write us. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 























WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 


Of retail yard. Am qualified to handle both the inside and 
outside, make sales, collect, estimate, etc. Have been 
with the same connection seven years, and at present am 
employed, Want working interest, and chance to buy more 
on terms, with services. Will make good, or resign in 90 
days. State all in first letter. References furnished to 
interested parties. 
Address ‘A, 40,"’ care American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Wants position. “Ten years’ successful experience as store 
manager, and can produce results. First-class references 
and bond furnished. 

Address “A, 38,’’ care American Lumberman,. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Superintendent. By man with executive ability and 25 
years’ experience in the cedar business and logging industry. 
Am holding a responsible position but have decided to change 
and assume more responsibility. My record will bear the 
fullest investigation. 

Address **A, 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OF 
Saw mill, band or circular, cutting 60M feet per day, Yel- 
low Pine. Thoroughly familiar with all details, stump to 
car, including office. 
Address "A, 30,’’ care American Lumberman, 


SASH, DOOR AND MILLWORK MAN 
With sixteen years successful experience as salesman, esti- 
mator, superintendent and manager, wishes to make change. 
Address **A, 32,’’ care American Lumberman, 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR AND 
Yard foreman desires a position. Present employers, who 
have been with eight years, going out of business. Prefer 
management of some operation in the South. Know the 
lumber business from stump to market. A No. 1 reference. 
Write for detail. 
Address **A, 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
15 years’ experience. Will comsider nothing under $250.00 
per month. Employed at present. 

ddress *“*W. 128,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WOULD LIKE TO OPEN AN OFFICE. 
In Chicago, for a high grade Southern hardwood manu- 
facturer. Have practical lumber experience. Have been 























selling in and around Chicago for over ten years. Am now 
employed. 
Address ‘A, 42,”? care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MACHINERY SALESMAN—SALARY 
For New York; vicinity. Don’t apply unless experienced in 
woodworking machinery. Guve full particulars first letter. 

Address “*A. 23,’ care American Lumberman, 


COMMISSION’ SALESMEN WANTED 
For Pacific coast stocks by reliable Oregon-Washington 
wholesale organization. Excellent proposition, particularly 
for salesmen covering larger cities. 
Address “A. 29,’" care American Lumberman. 








WANTED 
Hardwood lumber salesman for Iowa, Tlinois and Wiscon- 
sin territory. One familiar with mixed car trade pre- 


Address “W. 116” Care American Lumberman. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast products on commission. 
dress “G. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 








POSITION WANTED IN YEAR ROUND MILL 
by sawyer who can run either band or circular, either hard 
or soft woods. Four years sawing hardwood for grade. 
Use right hand rigger. Also cut dimension, set up 
machinery and repair. Go anywhere for right money. 

Address “A, 43,’ care American Lumberman,. 


WANTED—POSITION AS COMMISSARY 
Manager. Six years’ experience; 33 years old; married. 
Hustler, not afraid to work. First class accountant, North- 
ern job only considered. 

ddress ‘*A, 46,’’ care American Lumberman. 








THE BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 
Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the lum- 
berman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning songs of 
logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illustrated in 
color. A book no lumberman should miss. $1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8S. Dearborn 8t., 
Onicago. 





